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THE LION’S HEAD. 





To the Editor of the London Magazine. 
Westmoreland, November 4. 


My dear Sir,—This morning I received your parcel, containing amongst 
other inclosures, the two last numbers of your journal. In the first of these 
is printed a little paper of mine on Mr. Malthus ; and in the second I ob- 
serve a letter from Mr. Hazlitt—alleging two passages from the 403rd and 
42st pages of his “ Political Essays” as substantially anticipating all that 
I had said. I believe that he Aas anticipated me: in the passage relating to 
the geometric and arithmetic ratios, it is clear that he has: in the other pas- 
sage, which objects to Mr. Malthus’s use of the term perfection, that he has 
represented it under contradictory predicates, it is not equally clear; for I 
do not find my own meaning so rigorously expressed as to exclude another* 





* What other interpretation ? An interpretation which makes Mr. Hazlitt’s argument 
coincide with one frequently urged against Mr. Malthus—viz. ** that in fact he himself 
relies practically upon moral restraint as one great check to Population, though denying 
that any great revolution in the moral nature of man is practicable.” But so long as 
Mr. Malthus means, by a great revolution, a revolution in the sense which he imputes 
to Mr. Godwin—to Condorcet, &c. viz. a revolution amounting to absolute perfection, so 
long there is no logical error in all this: Mr. Malthus may consistently rely upon moral 
restraint for getting rid, suppose, of 90 cases out of every 100 which at present tend to 
produce an excessive population, and yet maintain that even this tenth of the former ex- 
cess would be sufficient, at a certain stage of population, to reproduce famines, &c. i. e. to 
reproduce as much misery and vice as had been got rid of. Here there is an absolute in- 
crease of moral restraint, but still insufficient for the purpose of preventing misery, &c. 
For, as soon as the maximum of population is attained, even one single birth in excess 
(i. e. which does more than replace the existing numbers)—a fortiori, then, 1-10th of the 
present excess, (though implying that the other 9-10ths had been got rid of by moral 
restraint) would yet be sufficient to prevent the attainment of a state of perfection. And, 
if Mr. Malthus had so shaped his argument, whether wrong or right—he would not 
have offended in point of logic: his logical error lies in supposing a state of perfection 
already existing and yet as brought to nothing by this excess of births : whereas it is clear 
thai such an excess may operate to prevent, but cannot te to destroy a state of per- 
fection ; because in such a state no excess could ever arise; for, though an excess may 


co-exist with a vast increase of moral restraint, it cannot co-exist with entire and perfect | 


moral restraint; and nothing less than that is involved in the term * perfection.” <A 
perfect state, which allows the possibility of the excess here spoken of, is already an im- 
perfect state. Now, if Mr. Hazlitt says that this is exactly what he means, I answer 
that I believe it is; beceuse I can in no other way explain his sixth sentenee—from the 
words “ but it is shifting the question” to the end of that sentence. Yet again the 
seventh sentence (the last) is so expressed as to be unintelligible to me. And all that 
precedes the sixth sentence, very intelligible, yet seems the precise objection which 
I have stated above, and which I think untenable. Nay, it is still less tenable in Mr. 
Hazlitt’s way of — than as usually put: for to represent Mr. Malthus as saying 
that, ‘* if redson should ever get the mastery over all our actions, we shall then be 
governed entirely by our physical appetites” (which are Mr. Hazlitt’s words), would be 
objected to even by an opponent of Mr. Malthus: why “‘ entircly?” why more than 
we are at present ? The utmost amount of the objection is this :—That, relying so much 
upon moral restraint practically, Mr. Malthus was bound to have allowed it more 
weight speculatively, but it is unreasonable to say that in his ideal case of perfection 


Mr. Malthus has allowed no weight at all to moral restraint : even he, who supposes an . 
increased force to be inconsistent with Mr. Malthus’s theory, has no reason to insist upom_. 


his meaning a diminished force. 
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interpretation even now when I know what to look far ; without 
ing what to look for, I should certainly not have found it > on oe 
however I am disposed to think that Mr. Hazlitt’s meaning is the same as 
my own. So much for the matter of Mr. Hazlitt’s communication : as to 
the manner, I am sorry that it is liable to a construction which perhaps was 
not intended. Mr. Hazlitt says—‘“ Lb domnot:wish:to:bring any charge of 

lagiarism in this case ;” words which are better fitted to express his own 
Scbsarent, than to exonerate me from the dishonour of such an act. 
But 1 am unwilling to suppose that Mr. Hazlitt has designedly given this 
negative form to his words. He says also—* as I have a good deal 
abused for my scepticism on that subject, I do not feel quite disposed that 
any one else should run away with the credit of it.” Here again I cannot 
allow myself to think that Mr. Hazlitt meant deliberately to bring me before 
the reader's mind under the odious image of a person who was “ running 
away” with the credit of another. As to “ credit,” Mr. Hazlitt must per. 
mit me to smile when | read that word used in that sense: I can pera 
that not any abstract consideration of credit, but the abstract idea of a 
creditor (often putting on a concrete shape, and sometimes the odious con- 
crete of a dun) has for some time past been the animating principle of my 
labours. Credit therefore, except in the sense of twelve months’ credit 
where now alas! I have only six, is no object of my search : in fact I abhor 
it: for to be a “‘ noted” man is the next bad thing'to being a “ protested” 
man. Seriously however I sent you this as the first of four notes which I 
had written on the logical blunders of Mr. Malthus, (the other three being 
taken not from his Essay on Population, but from works more expressly 
within the field of Political Economy): not having met with it slodwherb, i 
supposed it my own and sent it to complete the series: but the very first 
sentence, which parodies the words of Chancellor Oxenstiern—(“ Go and 
see—how little logic is required,” &c.), sufficiently shows that, so far from 
arrogating any great merit to myself for this discovery, I thought it next to 
miraculous that it should have escaped any previous reviewer of Mr. Mal- 
thus.—-I must doubt, by the way, whether Mr. Hazlitt has been “ ages 
deal abused” for these specific arguments against Mr. Malthus ; and my 
reason for doubting is this: about ten or twelve years ago, happening’to: be 
on a visit to Mr. Southey, I remember to have’ met’ with a work of Mr. 
Iiazlitt’s on this subject—not that which he quotes, but another '( Reply to 
Malthus) which he refers to as containing the same opinions (either totidem 
verbis, or in substance). In Mr. Southey’s library, and in competition with 
Mr. Southey’s conversation, a man may be pardoned for not gry my 
one book exelusively : consequently, though I read a good deal of Mr. Haz- 
litt’s “ Reply,” I read it cursorily: but, in all that I did read, I remember 
that the arguments were very different from those which he now alleges; 
indeed it must be evident that the two logical objections in\question are: by 
no means fitted to fill an octavo volume. My inference therefore is—that 
any ‘ abuse,” which Mr. Hazlitt may have met with, must‘ have been 
directed to something else in his Reply ; and in fact it has happened to 
myself on several occasions to hear this book of Mr. Hazlitt’s treated as 
unworthy of his talents ; but never on account of the two arguments which 
he now claims. I would not be supposed, in saying this, to insinuate any 
doubt that these arguments are really to be found in the Reply ; but 
to suggest that they do not come forward prominently or constitute the main 
argument of that book: and consequently, ixistead of being. opposed, have 
been pea by those who have opposed him as much as they: were by 
myse 4 ' , ae . woe ii 

_ Finally, Mr. Hazlitt calls the coincidence of my objections with his own 
** striking:” and thus (though unintentionally I dare say) throws the read- 
er’s attention upon it as a very surprising case. “Now in this there is a 
misconception which, apart from any personal question berwean Ms . 
and myself, is worth a few words on its own account for the eae 
it in a proper light. I affirm then that; .considering its, nature, the, co, 
citlence is not a striking one, if.by striking” be meant: s 3 and. 
affirm also that it would net have been the more striking if, imstea of. two, 
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it had extended to.two hundred similar cases. | Supposing that) a thousand 
persons were required severally to propose a riddle, no conditions or limita- 
tions being expressed as to ‘the terms of the riddle, it would be surprising if 
any two in the whole thousand should agree :. suppose again that the same 
thousand persons were required to solve a riddle, it aie. now be surprising 
if any two in the whole thousand should differ: Why? Because, in the first 
case, the act of the mind is.an, act of synthesis; and there we may readily 
conceive a thousand different roads) for any one mind; but, in. the seeond 
case, it is an analytic act ; and ‘there we cannot conceive of more than one 
road for a thousand minds... In the case-between Mr. Hazlitt. and. myself 
there was a double ground of coincidence for any ible number of 
writers: first the object was given; i. e. we were not left to an unlimited 
choice of the propositions we were to attack; but Mr. Malthus had him- 
self, by insisting on two in particular pr new erroneously) as the capital 
propositions of his system, determined our attention to these two as the 
assailable points: secondly, not only was the object given—i. e. not only 
was it predetermined for us where * the errormust lie, if there were an 
error ; but the nature of that error, which happened to be logical, pre- 
determined for us the nature of the solution... Errors which are such ma- 
terialiter, i. e. which offend again st our knowing, may admit of many answers 
— involving more and less of truth. + But errors, which are such logically, 
i. e. which offend against the form (or internal law) of our thinking, admit 
of only one answer. Except by failing of any answer at all, Mr.: Hazlitt 
and I could not but coincide: as long as we had the same propositions to 
examine (which were not of our own choice, but pointed out to us ab eztra), 
and as long as we understood those propositions in the same sense, no 
variety was possible except in the expression and manner of our answers; 
and to that extent a variety exists. .Any other must have arisen from our 
understanding that proposition in a different sense. 7 
My answer to Mr. Hazlitt therefore is—that in substance. I think his 
claim valid; and though it is most true that I was not aware of any claim 
prior to my own, I now formally forego any claim on my own part to the 
credit of whatsoever kind which shall ever arise from the two objections to 
Mr. Malthus’s logic in his Essay on Population. In saying this however, 
and acknowledging therefore a coincidence with Mr. Hazlitt in those two 
arguments, I must be understood to mean a coincidence only in what really 
belongs to them; meantime Mr, Hazlitt has used two expressions in his 
letter to yourself which seem to connect with those prepositions other. opi- 
nions from which I dissent: that I may not therefore be supposed to extend 
my  acqitiescence in Mr. Hazlitt’s views to these points, I add two short 
notes upon them: which-however I have detached from this letter—as form~ 
ing no proper part of its business.—Believe me, my dear Sir, your faithful 
humble servant. X. Y.Z. 


1. Mr. Hazlitt represents Mr. Malthus’s error in regard to the different 
ratios of progression as. a mathematical error; but the other error he calls 
logical. ‘This may seem to lead to nothing mens it is however not 
for any purpose of verbal cavil that-I, object to this distinction, and contend 
that both-errors -are logical... For: a. little consideration will convince the 
reader that he, who thinks the first error mathematical, will inevitably miss 
the trae point where the errorof Mr. Malthus arises; and the consequence 
of that will be—that he will never understand the Malthusians, nor. ever 
make ‘himself understood by them. Mr. Hazlitt says, “ a‘bushel of -wheat 
will sow a whole field: the produce of that will sow twenty fields.” —.Yes ; 
but this‘is not the point which ‘Mr. Malthus denies: this he ‘wilh willingly 
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“& © Where the'errdr’ must Tie*Li! é! to farnish a sufficient’ answer ad Rominem : 
ee a eS eee éither of the Fah eres gkreperr a 
Mr. Malthiis’s theory + and therefore to overthrow those is not ‘to answer 
that theory.’ But still, if an author will insist on -as ‘essentia! to 
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grant: nether will he deny that aiich a:progression goes on by geometri 
ratios. If he did, then it is true that his error would be a mathetnatical oe 
But all this he will concede... ‘Where then lies Toph nts = in this— 
that he assumes (I do not mean in words, but it is manifestly latent in all 
that he says) that the wheat shall‘be continually resown on the same area of 
land: he ‘will not ‘allow of Mr. Hazilitt’s' “twenty fields:” keep ‘to your 
original field, he will say. In this lies his error: and the nature’ of that 
error is—that he insists upon shaping the case for the wheat in a way which 
makes it no fair analogy to the case which he has shaped for man. © That it 
is unfair is evident: for Mr. Malthus does not mean to contend that his men 
will go on by geometrical progression ; or even by arithmetical, upon the 
same quantity of food: no! he will himself say the positive principle of 
increase must concur with the same sort of increase in the external (nega- 
tive) condition, ‘which is food. Upon what sort of logic therefore does he 
demand that his wheat shall be thrown upon the naked power of its positive 
principle, not concurring with the same sort of increase in the negative con- 
dition, which in this case is land? It is true that at length we shall come to 
the end of the land, because that is limited: but this has nothing to do with 
the race between man and his food, so long as the race is possible. The 
race is imagined for the sake of trying their several powers: and the terms 
of the match must be made equal. But there is no equality in the terms as 
they are supposed by Mr. Malthus. The amount therefore is—that the case 
which Mr. Malthus everywhere supposes and reasons upon, is a case of false 
analogy: that is, itis a logical error. But, setting aside the unfairness of 
the case, Mr. Malthus is perfectly right in his mathematics. If it were fair 
to demand that the wheat should be constantly confined to the same space 
of land, it is undeniable that it could never yield a produce advancing by a 
geometrical progression, but at the utmost by a very slow arithmetical pro- 
gression. Consequently, taking the case as Mr. Malthus puts it, he is nght 
in calling it a case of arithmetical progression: and his error is in putting 
that case as a logical counterpart to his other case. 

2. Mr. Hazlitt says—“ This Mr. Editor, is the writer whom ‘¢ our full 
senate call all-in-all sufficient.””—-And why not? I ask. Mr. Hazlitt’s in- 
ference is—that, because two propositions in Mr. Malthus’s Essay are over- 
thrown, and because these two are propositions to which Mr. Malthus 
ascribes a false importance, in relation to his theory, therefore that theory 
is overthrown. But, if an architect, under some fancied weakness of a 
bridge which is really strong and self-supported, chooses to apply needless 
props, I shall not injure the bridge by showing these to be rotten props and 
knocking them away. What is the real strength and the real use of Mr. 
Malthus’s theory of population, cannot well be shown, except in treating of 
Political Economy. But as to the influence of his logical errors upon that | 
theory, I contend that it is none at all. It is one error to affirm @ different 
law of increase for man and for his food: it is a second error to affirm of a 
perfect state an attribute of imperfection: but in my judgment it is a third 
error, as great as either of the others, to suppose that these two errors can 
at all affect the Malthusian doctrine of Population.’ Let Mr.' Malthus 
say what he will, the first of those errors is not the true foundation of that 
doctrine ; the second of those errors does not contain it’s true application. 


Two private communications on the paper which refuted’ Mr. Malthus, 
both expressed in terms of personal courtesy, for which I am bound to make 
my best acknowledgments, have reached me through the” Editor! of ‘the 
London Magazine. One of them refers me “ to the number’ of the New ; 
Monthly Magazine for March or April, 1821, for ‘an ‘article on Malthus, in 
which the view” taken by myself ‘« of his doctrine, as an answer to, Go | 
win, seems to have been anticipated.” In reply to this I have inl Hy ‘Lieut 
my regret that my present situation, which is at a great . nee, trom any 
town, has not yet allowed .me an PRK By oo g, the: referenee | 
pointed out.—The other letter disputes the soundness of myanguments-not», 
so much in themselves, as in their application to Mr. Malthus: I know not 
that I am authorized to speak of the author by name: ,hisarguntents I pre+ 
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sume that I am at liberty to publish: they ave as follows :—The first objec-~ 
tion appears untenable for this reason: Mr. Malthus treats of the abstract 
tendency to increase in Man, and in the Food of Man, relatively. Whereas 
you do not discuss the abstract tendency to increase, but only the measure 
of that increase, which is food. To the second objection I thus answer: 
Mr. Godwin contends not (I presume) for abstract, essential, perfection ; 
but for perfection relating to, and commensurate with, the capabilities of an 
earthly nature and habitation. Al! this Mr. Malthus admits argwmenti 
gratia: and at the same time asserts that Mr. Godwin’s estimate in his own 
terms is incompatible with our state. 8 October, 1823.”—To these answers 
my rejoinder is this:—The first argument.I am not sure that I perfectly 
understand ; and therefore I will not perplex myself or its author by dis- 
cussing it. To the second argument I reply thus: 1 am aware that whatso- 
ever Mr. Malthus admits from Mr. Godwin, he admits only argumenti gratia. 
But for whatsoever purpose he admits it, he is bound to remember, that he 
has admitted it. Now what is it that he has admitted? A state of perfec- 
tion, This term, under any explanation of it, betrays him into the following 
dilemma: Either he means. absolute perfection, perfection which allows of no 
degrees ; or he means (in the sense which my friendly antagonist has sup- 
posed) relative perfection, guoad our present state—i. e. a continual approxi- 
mation to the ideal of absolute perfection, without ever reaching it. If 
he means the first, then he is exposed to the objection (which I have 
already insisted on sufficiently) of bringing the idea of perfection under an 
inconsistent and destructory predicate. If he means the second, then how 
has he overthrown the doctrine of human perfectibility as he professes to 
have done? At this moment, though the earth is far from exhausted (and 
still less its powers), many countries are, according to Mr. Malthus, suffer- 
ing all the evils which they could suffer if population had reached it’s maxi« 
mum: innumerable children are born which the poverty of their parents (no 
less fatal to them than the limitation of the earth) causes to be thrown back 
prematurely into the grave. Now this is the parca kind of evil which Mr. 
Malthus anticipates for the human species when it shall have reached it’s 
numerical maximum. But in degree the evil may then be much less—even 
upon Mr. Malthus’s own showing: for he does not fix any limit to the 
increase of moral restraint, but only denies that it will ever become absolute 
and universal. When the principle of population therefore has done it’s 
worst, we may be suffering the same kind of evil—but, in proportion to an 
indefinitely increasing moral restraint, an indefinitely decreasing degree of 
that evil: i.e. we may continually approximate to the ideal of perfection: 
i. e. if the second sense of perfection be Mr. Godwin’s sense, then Mr. 


Malthus has not overthrown Mr. Godwin. 
X. Y. Z. 


The following admirable letter seems to refer to the observations on Kant, 
contained in the Opium Eater's Letters. Perhaps that acute logician may be 
able to discover its meaning: or if not, he may think it worth preserving as 
an illustration of Shakspeare’s profound knowledge of character displayed 
in Ancient Pistol. 

Can Neptune sleep ?—Is Willich dead ?—Him who wielded the trident of Albion! Is 


—all the hina, ion and the ccommphie of the bnznen intellect. are waving o'er 
eace 


his peaceful grave. ‘ He understood not Kant. to the harmless invincible, 
i ha been thinking of presenting the world with a Metaphysical Dictionary—of 
elucidating? Locke’s romance.—I await with im Kant in English, Give me 


that! Your letter has awakened me to a sense of your merits. Beware of squabbles ; 
I know the literary infirmities of man. Scott rammed his nose against mortals—he 
grasped at death for fame to chaunt the victory. lS ieshete 


How is the Opium Hater? ° 
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We have to thank an unknown correspondent for the following 


SONNET 


Occasioned by reading in Ex1a’s Letter to Dr. Southey, that the admirable 
translator of Dante, the modest and amiable C » still remained a curate— 
or, as a waggish friend observed,—after such a Translation should still be 


without Prefirment.* 





O Thow! -whorenteredst the tangléd wood) ~ 
By that same spirit’tristing to beled, ~ 
That on the first discoverer’s footsteps shed 
The light with which another world was view’d ; 


Thou hast well scann’d the path, and firmly stood 
With measured niceness in his holy tread, 
Till, mounting up thy star-illumined head, 
Thou lookedst in upon the perfect,good ! 


What treasures does thy golden key unfold ! 
Riches immense, the pearl beyond all price, 
And saintly truths to gross ears vainly told ! 


Say, ye thy earthly path some Beatrice P— 
If bread thou want’st, they will but give thee stones, 


And when thou'rt gore, will quarrel for thy bones ! 
An Unwortny Rector. 


* We suspect, by the way, this is not strictly the case, though we believe it is very 
nearly so. 





We thought the death of our friend R. A. would excite some concern 
among our readers, but were not prepared to expect so many kind expres- 
sions of regret as we have received from various quarters. To the Authors of 
Verses on the Death of R. A. and an Elegy, &c. we feel particularly obliged ; 
but much as we respect the feeling which is displayed in these effusions, we 
do not think they come up to the standard of true poetry, and without this 
we could not conscientiously insert them. 





The article on Malthus shall be forwarded, as soon:as opportunity offers, 
according to its address. 





N. O.§. will probably see some notice taken of his interesting communi- 
cation in one of our earliest forthcoming Numbers. ‘Two papers, from 
«* The Coal Hole,” shall be treated with all due attention. 





The articles not included in the following list are reserved for further con- 
sideration : | 

Observations on Homer—The Pilgrim— Lines on the Death of Major the 
Hon. F. Howard— On Hobbies—Bachelor’s Plagues—-To Anna—Ode on the 
—— addressed to Mr. and’ Mrs." H——s—P. H.’s..Letter to John 

ac y: , ' : 


. Tee 
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ODE ON THE DEATH OF 
MARCO BOZZARI. 


No man in the heroic struggle which is taking place in Greece seemed 
worthier to rank with the most illustrious of his ancestors than Marco Boz- 
zari, the Suliote Chief: His death, which took place in September, 1823, 
in a most heroic and successful attempt to surprise the Pacha of Scutari, 
is, perhaps, one of the greatest calamities with which the Greeks have been 
visited, and his countrymen, who speak of him with enthusiastic veneration, 
are about to raise a statue of Carrara marble to his memory.—We would 
suggest for an inscription : 


’EvSade rig; Mapxog Mxoroapne, 'aSdvarog gwe- 
‘E\Aad’ dyvwrag 6 yap méce papydpevoc. 


The following Ode is one of the best and purest specimens of modern 
Greek which the contest has produced. 


6 @ANATOS TOY MAPKOY MIIOTZAPH. q 


Kvidoty ra gvAXa cai povppoupiZovy, 
"Erecay xpva kai papapéva, 
Xeysvac ta “covey tva eva, 

Ta .wepBordia eivat yoprd. 
"Ad\AaZ’ 4 pve To Evdvpa rye, 
KpaZe rove mdyovc, ra daxpud rne, 

Kai éug rov Kkécpoy Avwatg pyrG. 


"Ero: arpisa yf rexpapévy 

Ta owepéma crave raccarne, 

‘Orot thkuwcay '¢ rh ovpdopa re, 
‘Orod toBicay, we dorparaic’ 

“HX gavixay, cai Bacrsicay, 

Mé ra Snpia ad’ od radedcar, 
Kai ra wapaywoay '¢ tvyrponaig. 

Dec. 1823. 























Ode on the Death of Marco Bozzari. 


Iloio ely’ éxeive ro \sovrdpt, 

‘Orov SarhwSnee mAny Mpevo ; 

‘Qc va *y’ TO pare Tov vuoTaypevo, 
Kai » mvoy rov’¢ rove duvpavore! 

Unkdoay, gépvove ro Asivave rov, 

Kai rig ‘EdAddog, ’¢ ro Javupo rov, 
‘H pilatg rpémovy, aarevd’ dvotc. 


*Q “Aonpe! “Aypaga! Kapreviar! 

’Eotic eimére ro dvopd Tov* 

Bouya wai cdprot, Ta aaa rou! 
‘O Mapkog Mréroapne elv durée 

"Aurog dyvaytia ’¢ raic yuuadec, 

Mrrindec SKddpac, éxySpove Macddec, 
Poviacg mpogSacev ’ Atroc. 


n ‘Adergra ! Tape pe ro oxordoe 
95 Ataxdowe EqsacSe kai capayra: 
», AxoXouSdre tuéva wayra, 
» K’ éotic ot addX\oe vorepiva, 
e , ‘ , 
», Orav ‘Wntwowper To rovgert, 
‘ 4 , , 
», Kai ro ora3i pov orpwiw rapere, 
c ~ Ld ‘ , 
» Qe trav Tlacddwy ra rrayewa. 


» N’ arogaciowper Ser’ 4 wpa 
» Ted tiv warpida éXevSepiay, 
», Tia r Gvopa pac ddtay rmiay, 
»» Tea rovg Tupavvovg rev oxopmeopor. “* 
"Evre, wai Gppnoe AvocacpEvos, 
K’ tig Tovpxwy aipara Barrcopévog, 
"Eorepve ppixny cai ‘odvppor" 


Boovce povocg sav rpeicg xrseadec, 
Kai drag y payate dyriiadovoay, 
Kai ror ‘repypavoy txdovotcay, 
Mwaperavoy tig ryv puyny. 
Tore ro aludrov, va, wai rpé xe, 
Kai dx’ ro coppi rov ra xépra Bptxer 
Mé ray Savactuny thy mAnyHY" 


bwrvalee mriow rov adedody rove 
»» Uldpe ro appa pov, Kwvorayrrive, 
»» Kai’c ro woddps pov éov peive, 
93 Qe od 9 vin rerecwSp- 
»» Ilpog rad radia pov crnpovopiay 
»> llé thy yapay pov sig ray Sueiay, 
»» Mov’ 9 Ilarpida yea va cwSy. © 


"OQ aipa Stiov! & rij¢ Svoiac! 
Adyot atipynora! yapaxripac! 
Tic fA\evSipac cavynpa poipac, 
K’ ‘EdAadog eloSe dhe waprot! 
"Aura Butdver rovg Aewvidac, 
*Aurn ipwwy yadkiv’ doridac, 
"Exet BapBapwy Bpoyvrg roorg ! 


Herg 9 wapdia pov ’¢ thy ‘Atrediay- 

lore ro yapd rng Sad xarnow! 

Ilére ro pvppa tov Sa prynow, 
Korvra ’¢ rig Sdd\accag ra veod! 

KaSivag TPEXEL, TO wAnouiles, 

Kai azo ro ctBag dvarpixrdtis, - 

‘Rav tyovarice kXav2pnpds 
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Ode on the Death of Marco Boxzari. 
“Appa yevvatoy! Mdppapoy Tagov! 
ovotay. 


"Exsr’ awmov €& 

Mé rav axhiv cag rv mappnciay 
O€ va Evrvare rove Motgrac: 
Kai wt tig prvipne trav adgSapciay 

Oa peradiver’ dSavaciay 
‘Erg Graddéyoug wohepsorde. 


"Av3n dudpayra nai oredama 
‘XS ra srddyxva Braorncay ric Marpidog 
Kaiovy apwpara rade eidog 

"Etc Bwpov do&ne ‘EAAnvexor 
“Hpwa Mréroapny Xopoi Waddovy 
K’ éXrrida vinne Sa tov mpoBaddovv 

"Ete wade xivdvyoy 'eSvixov. 

M. Sytvac. 


ON THE DEATH OF MARCO BOZZARI. 


Darkness and death upon the world are brooding, 
The leaves of autumn rustle, fade, and fall, 
The scythe-like wind of winter sweeps them all ; 
The gardens have put off their spring-tide dress, 
And nature is in tears—while ice and snow 
Are her dull, chilling weeds of lonely woe, 
Which to the world her clouding griefs confess. 


*Tis thus in sorrow and in sadness wailing, 
Our country mourns its stately children dead, 
Broken by grief—and like the lightning fled ; 

Yet as the glorious sun they rose and set : 
And long they struggled ’gainst the furious hordes 
Of our usurping—but defeated lords, 

And their departed ghosts pursue them yet. 


Who is that noble lion, weak and wounded ? 
Sleep’s dulling clouds are o’er his eyelids spread, 
The soul that fired him up to heaven is fled, 
And nought remains but its dark-prison shell. 
O Greece! my country, when she saw thee die, 
A panic seiz’d her frame—and, shudderingly, 
Upon thy faded form she loved to dwell. 


Thou Archelaus! Agrapha! Carpenisi! 

Tell all the glory of the hero’s name; 

Shout mountains—shout ye fields his sacred fame, 
And build his wondrous deeds.—’T was Bozzari, 

Who, like an eagle sharp for blood, descended 

On Beys, Pashas —and countless foemen blended, 
And scatter’d them in glorious victory. 


“«« Brothers!” he said, ‘ now crowd around your leader! 
And favour’d by the darkness, let usgo— 
Two hundred forty Greeks—and overthrow 

The tyrant—follow me—and, when my brand 
Shall be uplifted high—-when: ye shall bear * 
Our musquets—let the rest draw boldly near, 

And we will pierce the Pasha and his band ; 

2P2 
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Ode on the Death of Marco Boxzari. 


For freedom’s hour is come—its voice is shouting 
Our country’s liberty—our country’s fame. 
Rout for the tyrants+glory for our namie.” 

He said, and rush’d upon the bandit crew, 
Weltering in Turkish gore—which round him stream’d 
Terror and desolation—how they scream’d 

When their proud scattering horde he overthrew ! 








He shouted—'twas as loud as if three thousand 

Voices were heard among the echoing rocks— 

Which listen’d and threw back the eloquent shocks— 
Then fled the haughty Mussulman—he fled— 

But O! the life-blood from a mortal wound 

Gushes—a ruby streamlet o’er the ground, 

And stains the flowers and turns the grasses red. 









Then called he to his brother—“ Take my sabre— 
My Constantine—and keep thy Marco’s post 
Till victory is ours.—It is not lost 
Because I die.—I to my sons bequeath, 
And to my country for a legacy, 
The joy—the glorious privilege to die— 
And give to Greece their life and even their death.” 








ili O blood heroic !—sacrifice of glory ! 
iff O memorable words! O noble one ! 
The pride of liberty—and Hellas’ son ! 
hk She bears,—she nurtures her Leonides, 
She has her brave ones yet—and Greece shall be 
Cradle of Gods and shrine of liberty— 
Lo! the barbarian hears—and shrieks, and flees. 


} My heart flies to Etolia—there to linger, 

; When shall I tread that consecrated ground? 

vf When kiss the hero’s grave—while thunder round 

5 The waves triumphant of the rolling sea— 

i Come, let us go—and kneel—our tear-streams pour, 
: And, though our hearts may tremble, we’ll adore, 

; And shrine in sacred thoughts his memory. 


| 
% Thou arm of strength! thou sepulchre eternal ! 
Your influence shall last through boundless time— 
Yours are no marble slabs—no words sublime, 

But simple, popular ep mmr Nm gg, 
By you our poets shall of glory sing ; 
Inspired by you our warrior sons shall bring 

All the bright wreaths that victory e’er acquired. 


Now fadeless flowers and wreaths, and coronal garlands, 
Spring from our country’s bosom—on the pyres 
Of Hellas’ fame are roused the eternal fires, 

Whose incense has the fragrance of past days. 
Come join the chorus—sing of Marco now, 
Bind his bright name of victory round your brow— 

The pledge of triumph, and the son of praise. 

pu ovad doiiw JcB. 
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ON MODERN FRENCH POETRY, 


WITH TRANSLATIONS. 


TuereE have been two main ob- 
stacles to the success of French 
poetry in this country: the one is 
the strange misconception which has 
uniformly prevailed, even among 
writers of literary criticism, on the 
nature and character of French ver- 
sification: both Dr. Aikin and Mrs. 
More have chosen to represent their 
tragic and epic measures as anapes- 
tic ; and by an unfair and sophistical 
appeal to the sense of ridicule, have 
paralleled them by scraps of ludi- 
crous poetry from the Bath Guide 
and the ballad of the Cobler. This 
argument is obviously null: the 
rhythm which is taken for granted to 
carry with it an inseparable associ- 
ation of levity has been adopted with 
solemn and even grand effect by 
eminent writers, while treating pa- 
thetic or lofty subjects: by Cowper, 
in his Alexander Selkirk (though in 
verse of less compass and _ lyrical 
arrangement) ; and by Montgomery, 
in his ode on the Ocean. But the 
truth is, that the French yemuete 
their verse by time and not by 
cent; and by rejecting an emphatic 
rest on any one predominant syllable, 
and giving to their unaccentuated 
vowels, —- they do not melt into 
each other, a low-breathed metrical 
articulation, they diffuse the syllabic 
emphasis pretty equally over the 
whole verse; which, in their heroic 
standard, thus becomes a twelve- 
timed, though unemphatic, alex- 
andrine. A second obstacle, and 
this is one unhappily less chimerical, 
has been the want of force, variety, 
and interest in the matter and man- 
ner of the poetry. I do not speak of 
light epigrams and airy songs; nor 
of idyls, fables, love-odes, and mock 
heroic, or satire: for in these the 
French language has always. been 
sufficiently rich: but I e to the 
higher and more serious departments 
of poetry; which have usually ex- 
hibited, on their side, a pompous 
emptiness, and elaborate common- 
place, together with a plentiful lack 
of images and ideas. No pie of in- 


communicable elegancies of | 
(though such has usually been ~ 4 


vanced), canexcuse poverty ofthinking 
and a dearth of fancy. Yet the French, 
quite as much as the English (and I 
believe more so collectedly regard- 
ed), are a thinking people.” Their 
prose writers are by no means defi- 
cient in new and ingenious turns of 
thought or striking reflections ; any 
more than in a talent for lively de- 
scription. Passionate sentiment, and 
a delicate impression of the beauties 
of natural scenery, when associated 
with sentiment, have made poets of 
Rousseau and St. Pierre unconscious- 
ly to themselves. It is idle then to 
attempt accounting for the vapid in- 
terest of their general poetry, by 
throwing the blame on the language. 
Of its metrical laws and arrangement 
we are, as has been seen, about the 
very worst judges in Europe; and 
Julie and Virginie refute, in a thou- 
sand eloquent and picturesque pas- 

es, the trite charges of nerveless 
diction and feeble inanity of expres- 
sion. The truth is, that the French, 
like every other language, has its 
own emphatical words and idiomatic 
delicacies, which cannot without in- 
jury be transplanted into another. 
The reflective verb alone, answering 
to the middle voice of the Greeks, is 
an advantage which we, who boast 
of our strength, may well covet. 
Take a couplet which occurs to me 
from memory in a_ translation of 
Pope's Eloisa : 


Je crois le voir, I’entendre, et ma main le 
ursuit ; Y 
Elle croit l’arréter—il se dissipe et fuit. 


Who will dispute the condensing 
force of the word se dissipe, or its 
poetie effect ? ' 

The defect has been in their sys- 
tem. There is.no want of language, 
no toiling and spinning for a word, 
in Massilion, or Montesquieu, or Ray- 
nal. The Vuma Pompilius of 
rian is a better poem than the Hen- 
riade. In prose the French are not 
afraid. of being poetical; and they 
have probably been blamed without 
reason for executing their versions of 
ancient poets in prose.. Yet h 
has been done to prove the capacity 
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of their language, when not tamed 
down by a sickly fastidiousness. 
Some passages of Boileau from Ho- 
mer, in his translation of Longinus, 
are so nearly balanced with the cor- 
responding versions of Pope, that 
they would seem to have been mu- 
tually borrowed from each other. 
Brebeuf is not inferior to Rowe in 
his picture of Lucan’s Sacred Forest: 
and if the following éxtract from De 
Lisle’s Eneid be compared with Pitt 
(for Dryden gets into “ a smother,” 
where we must needs leave him), it 
will not be easy to convict the 
Frenchman of a want of either epic 
dignity or of imaginative power. 


Where those rude piles of shatter’d ram- 
parts rise, 

Stone rent from stone, a mighty ruin lies, 

And black with rolling smoke the dusty 
whirlwind flies, 

There Neptune’s trident breaks the bul- 
warks down, 

There from its basis heaves the trembling 
town. 

Vois tu ces longs débris, ces pierres dis- 
persees, 

De ces brulantes tours les masses ren- 
versees ? 

Cette poudre, ces feux ondoyants dans les 
airs ? 

La le trident en main le puissant Dieu des 
mers 

De la terre A grands coups entrouvrant les 
entrailles, 

A leur base profonde arrache les murailles. 


Sterne exemplifies the French ten- 
dency to conversational bombast of 
expression by the asseveration of his 
barber; who protested to him, that 
‘the curls of his wig would stand 
though he plunged them in the ocean.” 
As if, quietly observes the senti- 
mentalist, I should pull on my boots 
and to the shores of the Atlan- 
tic, for the purpose of trying the ex- 
periment! An English hair-dresser 
would have contented himself with 
suggesting a dip ina bucket. This 
habit of exaggeration in their com- 
mon-life language has been adduced 
to account for their characteristic 
meagreness of diction in verse: as if 
having exhausted their force of ex- 
pression, they had nothing left. But 
why should it have been. exhausted ? 
They might not be able, indeed, to 
@O beyond it; but there seems no 
reason why they should sink below 


it. Some of the old poets of Fran 
were rich in the choice of ex ression, 
alive to striking effects o nature, 
and even free and bold in the crea. 
tion of new terms, and the breaking 
their metre into pauses; for they 
used compound epithets, and ran one 
verse into another. Yet at that time 
the French were as much accustom. 
ed, as they have been since, to mag. 
niloquence of phrase on light occa» 
sions. We might also expect, if the 
inference were sound, that their 
works of prose-eloquence would be 
rigid, dry, and technical, for the 
same reason; and yet we see that 
the writers are at no loss to express 
themselves with energy. The cause 
of the restraints, which the French 
poets have usually imposed upon 
themselves, must, I should imagine, 
be rather sought in the timidity arti- 
ficially created by a heartless and 
finical court of criticism ; and that 
unlucky national propensity to ban- 
ter and ridicule, of which Mr. Cob- 
bett, a far better grammarian than 
poetical critic, seems to have caught 
the very spirit, when he says of 
Milton, referring to his allegorical 
fiction of the process of creation, that 
he describes the Almighty as “ tak- 
ing a pair of compasses out of a 
drawer.’ 

They have, in fact, gone on, like 
the English school, fancifully called 
re ee which was formed on their 
model, writing poetry after a recipe: 
handing from one to another a cer- 
tain round of agreed periphrases, and 
established personifications, and en- 
deavouring as much as possible to 
think, feel, and describe exactly 
alike. On these terms the wonder 
would be, not that there were many 
poets (so call them by courtesy), but 
that all were not poets. Any man 
with a dictionary of rhymes, anda 


‘book of alphabetical beauties before 


him, might, one should think, pro- 
duce, eithawt: much wear and tear 
of the intellects, such elaborations as 
fill half the French tomes of epistles, 
and poesies diverses, and be called, 
like the author of the lumber lately 
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was actually reversed : and not to be 
a middling poet was held to be an 
absolute affront by the “ genus irri- 
tabile” of bards and aristarchs. But 
this taste is worn out, notwith- 
standing the cant about “ good old 
schools.” 

A re-action has been produced on 
the literature of France by the ge- 
nius of foreign poetry, and particu- 
larly by that of England. The 
strokes have been long, slow, and 
reiterated, but the impulse has been 
not less powerful ; and the barbarian 
literature has awakened by little and 
little the spirit of jealous imitation. 
It is amusing to observe the more 
intelligent and less prejudiced of their 
men of letters, coquetting with Shak- 
speare. The attempt, to be sure, 
resembles the trimming a noble cedar 
into the form of a peacock, but it 
is praise-worthy and politic. The 
mere contact must have done good. 
We, who, with our national rever- 
ence of established abuses, patronise 
Tate's Frenchified alterations of Lear, 
have no right to be affronted with 
Ducis, that he has re-cast some of 
Shakspeare’s principal tragedies, and 
new-modelled the fable, manners, 
and characters, after the standard of 
his country’s drama. On the con- 
trary we should allow his merit 
handsomely, and congratulate the 
Parisians on their language receiving 
a considerable infusion of the pas- 
sion of Shakspeare’s scene. To be 
sure, narration, as might have been 
anticipated, is too much substituted 
for action, and the plays are so far 
undramatised. The philosophy of 
Shakspeare is also misunderstood : 
the translator has fixed his eye chief- 
ly on his poetry, which he is ambi- 
tious to correct—and on the progress 
of the action, which he is sensible 
teems with interest, but which he 
thinks he can improve in its unity, 
by making prominent characters and 
incidents which Shak has kept 
in the back ground ; but Shakspeare’s 
knowledge of scenic effect is too pro- 
found, and his calculations of results 
too accurate, to allow of his 
are th what aap business 

‘the tragedy bein y called in 
question. The vintesteniite offici- 
ousness, also, in making out every 


thitig~plainyand leaving nothing’to ~ Frédy ©) 8d -° 
» Veici Vinstant Macbeth! .- . 


the guess of the imagination, betrays 
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an ignorance of. one of the master- 
secrets of dramatic illusion, which 
Shakspeare possessed by a sort of 
intuition: the design which the au- 
thor had in view is thus misunder- 
stood ; and so much of the reality of 
life is subtracted from the scene. 
Another impediment to the introduc- 
tion of Shakspeare, in. all his native 
strength, on the stage of France, is 
the necessity of the poet being al- 
ways in the view of the audience ; 
who desire to see all the springs of 
his machinery, as if a conjuror were 
to explain the method of his playing 
the cups and balls, and who expect 
to have an epic representation before 
them cast into scenes, the dialogue 
tagged with rich rhymes, and eve 

thing, even to the gallery whic 

leads to a queen’s bed-chamber, ex- 
prest noblement: short natural ex- 
pressions, or interrupted sentences, 
are too much in common life: every- 
thing must “‘ come mended from the 
tongue” of the player ; and the most 
sudden thought, or most hurried eja- 
culation, must evince the poet’s mas- 
tery over his metre, and his skill in 
elevating his phrase to the decorous 
height of faultless tragedy. It is 
needless to point out how much of 
Shakspeare’s truth of imitation must 
be sacrificed in this mechanical and 
unnatural process of accommodation. 
The French, however, have caught 
an insight into the advan of oc 
casionally brief and broken dialogue ; 
and it is an auspicious circumstance, 
that they begin half to suspect the 
anti-dramatic character of their im- 
measurable lengths of declamation. 
In the Macheth of Ducis we cordially 


hail this step in advance towards a 
more natural tragic style. 
Frédegonde. Puis-je le croire ? 


Il reste peu d’espace entre le trone et yous. 
Macbeth. Sortons—mon sang se glace. 
Fréd. Eh bien! que craignez-vous ? 
Mac. Ts dorment. 

Fréd. Nous veillons etla nuit est profonde. 


Le tu m’entends— 

‘Mach. Oui. 
Macbeth! 
Macb. Frédegonde ! 
Fréd. Duncan pres de Glamis repose en 


Quand s'eveilleront-ils Pp: 


Maeb. Avec le: ‘fp 
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It is entertaining to see how the 
Frenchman puzzles himself 
about the witches ; they are \“‘ furies: 
or sorceresses;”” he cannot exactly 
say which. ‘ Les trois furies ou ma» 
giciennes sont cacheés derriére les 
rochers.” He is half inclined to let 
them stay there. Indeed, though 
they make a rather poetical figure in 
a long narrative speech of Macbeth 
to his wife, Ducis evidently. meant 
to blink altogether their personal ap- 
pearance; but his heart misgave 
him: and accordingly he brings them 
in by way of an optional appendix to 
the first act :— 

** Nota. On peut finir cet acte en y 
ajoutantla scéne suivante, qui servi- 
rait peut-étre 4 augmenter la terreur 
du sujet:” and he accordingly lets 
his “ furies or sorceresses” play at 
bo-peep with the spectators from be+ 
hind the rocks. 


La Magicicnne, qui tient un poignard. 
Le charme a réussi ; 
Le sang coule: on combat: resterons nous 
ici ? 

La Magicienne, qui tient un sceptre, 
Non, je cours de ce pas éblouir ma victime. 
La Magicienne, qui tient un poignard. 

Et moi frapper la mienne. 
La Magicienne, qui tient un serpent. 
Et moi venger ton crime. 
La Premiére. Du sang! 
La Seconde. Du sang! 
La Troisiéme. Du sang ! 


(Elles sortent toutes ensemble du milieu 
des rochers, et ne se laissent appergevoir 
qeun moment; ou mime elles peuvent 
s'echapper sans ctre vues du spectuteur.) 


So, after venturing on the expe- 
riment of smuggling the Scottish 
witches into the French theatre, un- 
der a masquerade dress, something 
between Lucan’s Erichtho and the 
Eumenides of Eschylus, he thinks, 
upon the whole, that the better way 
is not to let them be seen at al]! 

How Ducis has contrived to render 
Shakespeare more intelligible, will a 
pear from the celebrat es Y 
ing scene; which is doubly curious, 
as this French version of English 
tragedy is. propped by the marginal 
sublime of the German drama. 


Frédegonde. aed 

(Elle entre endormie, un poignard duns 
la main droite, et un fambeau dans la main 
gauche. Elle s approche dun fautenil. 


Levant les yeur aw ciel. aveccia passion 
@une crainte douloureuse :) ) 
Dieux. vengeurs ! 
(Elle s’assied; pose le flambeau sur une 
table, remet le poignard dans son fourreau,) 
Sevar. (Bas.) Un forfait la poursuit. 
Ecoutons. 
Fréd. (Avec joie, ct un air de mystere.) 
Ce grand coup fut caché dans la nuit. 
La couronne est & nous. Macbeth, pour- 
quoi la rendre ? 
(Avec le geste @une femme qui porte plu. 
sicurs coups de poignard dans les ténébres.) 
Sur le fils a son tour— 
Sevar. Ciel ! que viens-je entendre ? 
Fréd. (En s’applaudissant, ct avec Ia 
joie de Pambition satisfaite.) 
Oui, tout est consommé, mes enfans re- 
gneront, 
(Avec la complaisance et le plaisir de la 
tendresse matcrnelle.) 
Que j’essayc, O mon fils! ce bandeau sur 
ton front. 

(Tachant de rappeler un sowvenir vague 

a sa mémoire.) 
Qui m’a donc dit ces mots ? ** Va, le ciel te 
fit mere.”’ (A vee serrement de caur.) 
S’ils éprouvaient les coups d’une main 
meurtriére! (7'rés tendrement.) 
O ciel! 
(Portant sa main a son nezavecrépugnunce.) 
Toujours ce sang! ( 7'rés tendrement.) 
Je verrais leur trépas! 
(Avec larmes.) 
Moi, leur mére ! 
(Avec terreur, se grattant la main.) 
Ce sang ne s’effacera pas ! 
(Avec la plus grande douleur.) 
O Dieux! (En se grattant la main vivement.) 
Disparais donc, misérable vestige ! 
(Avec la plus tendre cumpassion.) 
Mon fils !. mon cher enfant ! 
(Se grattant la main plus vivement encore.) 
Disparais donc, te dis-je! 
(Se grattant la main avec un dépit furicur-) 
Jamais—jamais—jamais! 

(Comme si elle sentait un poignard dans 
sou sien.) 
Mon ceeur est déchiré. 

(Avec de longs ‘soupirs les plus doulen- 
reux, et tirés du plus profond de son cesar.) 


Oh! oh! oh! Mohr d 
(Son front s’eclaircit par degres, 
passe insensiblement de la plus profonde 
douleur & la jote et dla plus vive espérance ) 

Quel espoir dans mon sein est rentré ? 
(Tout bas, comme appelant Macbeth 
pendant Ia ‘nitt, ‘et lui montrant le iit'de 
Malcome qu'elle croit voir.) : 
Macbeth ! Malcome est 1a. (Avec ardeut.) 


(Croyant le voir ‘hésiter et levant les 
épaules de pitié. gang od 
vod Comme il s’intimide! 

i) Devidée & agin seule) 
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Allons. .( Avec joie.) 
I dort. (Avee la‘confiance de la certi- 
tude, et dans le plus profond sommeil.) 
Je veilile—(Llle regerde le flam- 
beau d'un wil fixe: elle le prend, et se léeve.) 
Et ce flambeau me guide ! 
(Elle marche vers le coté du théatre par 
lequel elle doit sortir, Sarrétant tout a 
coup avec. Vair du desir et de Pimpatience, 
croyant entendre sonner Vheure.) 


Sa mort sonne. 
(Avec la plus grand attention, immobile, 
le bras droit étendu, et marquant chaque 
heure avec ses doigts.) 
Une—deux— 
(Croyant marcher droit au lit de Malcome.) 
C’est l’instant de frapper. 
(Elle tire son poignard et se rétire, tou- 
jours dormant, sous Tune des vorites.) 


When it is recollected that these 
parenthetical indications (for which, 
I doubt not, Mademoiselle Georges 
would feel grateful) are suggested 


to the tremblingly anxious translator, 


by the cunning of Shakspeare’s scene, 
it must be apparent, that the French 
can no longer be reproached with 


insensibility to his resistless mastery ' 


over the passions and affections. 

I have selected the Shakspeare of 
Ducis, as exemplifying most concise- 
ly and strikingly the change which 
English genius is silently operating 
in France. The accommodation of 
Lear, Hamlet, Othello, Romeo and 
Juliet, and Macheth, was better fitted 
to conciliate French prejudice, and 
affords clearer evidence of the ground 
which Shakspeare has gained in 
France, than the regular translations 
of Letourneur. An improved and 
unmutilated version of Shakspeare, 
on the basis of the latter, has been 
produced by Guizot.* Further, the 
French begin to entertain a curiosity 
about our living poets ; and the cele- 
brity which some of them have ob- 
tained among us, aided, perhaps, 
by certain stimulating circumstances 
of literary mystery, and personal ec- 
centricity of character, has echoed 
to the saloons of Paris. Of our con- 
temporary poets the French till late- 
ly were as, ignorant as we of theirs. 
Of those, indeed, who are emeriti, and. 
who have long taken their rank as 
classics in ur, language, their 
knowl was limited beyond be- 


lief. «Le premier de vos poetes. 
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c'est Pope,’ wus ~pronounced with 
the usual French air of a: decision’ 
without appeal, by a Parisian gen- 
tleman at the whist table, in refe- 
rence to a conversation that was be- 
ing agitated behind his back, in 
which an Englishman took part: he 
then added, after a pause of recol-) 
lection, “ et vous avez aussi ‘Thom- 
son.” This was till almost recently 
the wtima Thule of English poetical, 
erudition at Paris. “ The range of 
knowledge could no farther go.” The 
“romans poetiques de Scott, rival de 
Lord Byron, comme poete, et le pre- 
mier de tous lesromanciers modernes,” 
now make a part of a new edition 
of his translated works: those of 
Byron, translated by Nodier, have 
attained a fourth edition: and seve- 
ral of their poets have applied them- 
selves to the imitation of his single 
pieces; while others, in their laudable 
zeal to reclaim him from his appa- 
rent misanthropy, and. his insinuated 
atheism; have thus announced their 
familiarity with his poetry, and that 
strong impression which it has left 
on their feelings and their imagina- 
tion. All this is of good augury. One 
of those who have transferred into 
their poems occasional passages from 
Byron's poetry, is Chénedollé. 

He is the author of a poem on the 
“ Genius of Man.” Didactic poems 
do not furnish the best criterion of 
poetic genius, nor afford the widest 
scope for its exercise. They show 
more of study than inspiration. They, 
however, square exceedingly well 
with the French talent for system and 
classification. The poem of Chéne- 
dollé is at all events respectable. 
There is nothing puerile, or effemi- 
nate, or common-place, in its details 
and objects. He does not descend 
to tell us how boys trundle ah 
when they are well; take rhuba 
when they have over-eat themselves 
in the plum-season; grow up to be 
men, marry and “ have brats,” are 
buried and epitaphed. “ There is 
no such stuff in his thoughts.” On 
the contrary he treats of subjects 
which ‘are, perhaps, a little too ab- 
struse for the poet's ‘handling; the 
heavens, earth, mari,’ and 4 *4 
though Lucretius obliges us to be 
diffident on this and, though 





* This includes Pericles, and the Venus and Adonis, ‘The dramatic. works of Schiller . 
are also translated by M. de Barante, a peer of France. : 
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some of Pope's brightest s are 
found in his “ Essay on Man? Ché- 


nedollé looks moral evil in the face, 
and untwists the knotty questions of 
materialism and philosophical liber- 
ty. In his argument for the neces- 
sity of religion, and his justification 
of Providence, he is not very unlike 
Prudentius. He has published a vo- 
lume of minor poems, under the title 


[Dec. 


are usually agreeable, and occasion. 
ally forcible. He is probably a good 
Catholic (for the French are either 
that or philosophers) ; and from his 
ode on Milton, and a passage in his 
“‘ Genius of Man,” (chap. 3,) he is 
evidently a good royalist: but he 
leaves an impression, that he is bet- 
ter than either—a sincerely pious and 
a worthy man. 





. | of Poetical Studies or Sketches. They 
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CHARLES DE CHENEDOLLE. 
Etudes Poetiques. 


ODE TO THE SEA. 


At length I look on thee again, 
f Abyss of azure! thou vast main, 
¥ Long by my verse implored in vain, 
Alone inspired by thee ; 
The magic of thy sounds alone 
ui Can raise the transports I have known, 
f My harp is mute unless its tone 


: Be waked beside the sea. 


. The heights of Blanc have fired mine eyes, 
4 Those three bare mounts that touch the skies ; 
' I loved the terror of their brow, 
I loved their diadem of snow, 
But O, thou wild and awful sea, 
More dear to me 
Thy threatening drear immensity ! 


id Dread ocean! burst upon me with thy shores: 
Fling wide thy waters—where the storms bear sway ; 
Thy bosom opens to a thousand prores ; 
C Yet fleets, with idle daring, breast thy spray ; 
: Ripple with arrow’s track thy closing plain, 
‘ And graze the surface of thy deep domain. 


Man dares not tread thy liquid way, 
Thou spurn’st that despot of a day, 
Tost like a snow-flake or the spra 
From storm-gulphs to the skies ; 
He breathes and reigns on solid land, 
And ruins mark his tyrant hand, 
Thou bid’st him in that circle stand, 
"1 Thy reign his rage defies ; 
| Or should he force his passage there, 
Thou risest, mocking his despair ; 
i The shipwreck humbles all his pride, 
i He sinks within the darksome tide : 
| The surge’s vast unfathom’d gloom 
His catacomb; 
Without a name, without a tomb. 


oe are Kingdoms, where the md throne, 

e pomp of human things are changed and past ; 

The people—they were phantoms—they are flown : 
Time has avenged thee on their strength at last : 

Thy billows idly rest on Sidon’s’shore, ~~ 

And her bold pilots wound thy pride’no'more. 












-Translations from Chénedollé. 


Rome—Athens—Carthage—what are they? 
Spoil'd heritage, successive prey ; 
New nations force their onward way 

And grasp disputed reign ; 
Thou changest not: thy waters pour 
The same wild waves against the shore, 
Where liberty had breath’d before, 

And slavery hugs his chain. 


States bow; Time’s sceptre presses still 

On Apennine’s subsiding hill ; 

The steps of ages, crumbling slow, 

Are stamp’d upon his arid brow ; 

No trace of Time is left on thee 
Unchanging sea ! 

Created thus, and still to be. 


Sea! of almightiness itself th’ immense 
And glorious mirror! how thy azure face 
Renews the heavens in their magnificence ! 
What awful grandeur rounds thy heaving space ! 
Thy surge two worlds eternal-warring sweeps, 
And God's throne rests on thy majestic deeps. 





THE YOUNG MATRON AMONG THE RUINS OF ROME. 


Through Rome’s green plains with silent tread 
I wander'’d, and on every side 

O’er all the glorious soil I read 
The nothingness of human pride. 


Where rear’d the Capitol its brow, 
Entranced I gazed on desart glades ; 
And saw the tangled herbage grow, 
And brambles crawl o'er crush’d arcades. 


Beneath a portal half-disclosed, 
By its own ruins earthward prest, 
A young Italian wife reposed, 
Mild, blooming, with her babe at breast. 


O’er that drear scene she breath’d a grace, 
And near her I inquiring drew ; 

And ask’d her of that lonely place, 
The old traditions that she knew. 


“* Stranger!” she softly said, “ I grieve 
Thy question must unanswer'd be ; 
These ruins—I should but deceive 
Did I rehearse their history. 


Some defter tongue, some wiser head, 
May know, and can instruct thee right ; 
I thought not whither I was led, 
And scarce the pile had caught my sight.” 


Thus, wrapt in tenderness alone, 
Joy’s innocence becalm’d her brow ; 
She loved !—no other knowledge known, 
She lived not in the past, but now. 





REGRETS. 


"Where are my days of youth?. those fairy days, 


Breathing of li nam Si pteongene. yet to pain?” 
a : 


When inspiration kindled to 
The ne cetaend brain? 


















' How have I loved to see the radiance run 
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Then nature.was my kingdom ; and I stood 
Rich in the wealth of all beneath the pole ; 

An antique rock, a torrent, or.a wood 
Awaked the transport of my soul. 


When the young Spring her rosy arms outspread," 
And ice-flakes melted from the green-tipp’d spray ; 

How rich the change ! what magic hues were shed 
On tribes of flowers that laugh’d in day ! 


Thou too, black winter! hadst a charm for me ; 
Thou heldst high festival: thy storms arose, 
Delightsome in their horrid revelry 
Ot hail-blasts, hurricanes, and snows. 











O’er the calm ocean from an azure sky ; 
Or on the liguid world the evening sun 
Gaze down with burning eye! 


Yet dearer were thy shores when blackening round 
Thy waves, O sea! roll’d gathering from afar ; 
And all the waste in pompous horror frown’d, 
As storm-lash’d surges strove in war. 


Jura! thou throne of tempests! many a time 
My love has sought thee in the musing hour ; 

Oft was I wont thy topmost ridge to climb, 
Thy fir-tree depths my shadowing bower. 


How, when I saw thy lofty scenes unfold, 

My soul sprang forth, tfansported at the sight ! 
Enthusiasm there shook its wings of gold, 

And bore me up from height to height : 


My bounding step o’er-vaulted summits high, 

Where resting clouds had check’d their soaring pride, 
And my foot seem’d in hovering speed to vye 

With eagles swooping at my side. 


O then with what enamour’d touch I drew 
Thy pencil’d outlines desolate and grand! 

Vast ice-rifts! ancient crags! your wonders grew 
Beneath my re-creating nik 


All was enchantment then: but they depart 
Those days so beautiful, when the bright flame 
From unveil’d genius shot within my heart 
The noble pang of fame. 





EXTRACT FROM THE GENIUS OF MAN. CANTO III. 


«« But how compute th’immeasurable height 
Of Nature’s Ruler, thy great infinite? 
And must we own a Power, that lives through space, 
Which thought can ne’er conceive nor spirit trace ? 
Chance has created all; th’ eternal mould 
Of matter bade the link’d effects unfold : 
End, principle, and midst ofall the whole, 
Not God but Nature is the ruling soul. 
She, unexhausted, rests not, grows not old, 
Still born anew and round her endless circle rolfl’d.” 
—Yes ~ powerful God! thou Being without bound ! 
I feel. thy dread,immensity confound, 
My trembling powers : thy essence soars above 
My reach of thought: yet may my grateful love 
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Dispense the night that shrouds thy maje 
Half lift thy vel, and draw me dicrtp thee 


Obscure blasphemer! can thy scoffs exclude 
God from his works? make heaven a solitude ? 
The sky’s vast plan, worlds piled on worlds, proclaim 
With shrill re-echoing voice the Maker’s name. 
Listen in starry midnight’s silent hour, 

And every star shall speak the Godhead’s power. 
That hand immortal, which immensely traced 
Unnumber’d orbits in the peopled space, 
Governs the comet’s course, whose streaming hair 
In flight of radiance sweeps the void of air ; 
His golden compass bounds the pillar’d sky, 

He — the spacious canopy on high ; 

Lit up the heaven with burning lamps bespent, 
And placed the sun within his azure tent. 

The sun, thy shadow, God! the mirror where 
The mortal eye may look and trace thee there ! 
But he, this God who shines above our heads, 
Rides on the storm and in the whirlwind treads ; 
Who brings to mortal sense his grandeur nigh 
In voice of thunder and immensity, 

Not dreadful, not approachless, oft arrays 

His peaceful glory with a calmer blaze. 

The hearts their God would fain console then prove 
His unveil’d grace in objects which they love. 
Witness those eyes of innocence, where shine 
Marks of his presence and a light divine: 

He paints the forehead of the blushing maid, 
And tints the humblest floweret of the shade. 
’Tis he with yearly flight from Aigypt’s sands 
Recalls the birds that haunt our stranger lands: 
He cheers the Laplander’s enliven’d wild, 


And straggling flowers midst wintry snows have smiled. 


Yes—all things his sublime existence speak 

To simple hearts, that fain would know and seek : 
Who seek him find: he comforts, he befriends, 
And proves his being when he blessing sends. 


O ye, who make a faith in God your scorn, 
What succour bring ye to the poor forlorn? 
What promise to the care-bent wretch impart, 
Who feels despair, an arrow in his heart ? 
How ease of long remorse the guilty load, 
When, spurn’d of man, the soul would lean on God ? 
Inhuman ! thus to rend all hope away 
From hearts where sin’s assailing sufferings prey ; 
To break that anchor of the soul, where grief 
Has fix’d her hand impatient of relief! 

No judge absolves, if God be snatch’d away, 
To innocence no father, grief no stay ; 

O Faith! our want! our refuge in distress ! 
Without thee life were gall and weariness! 

Man girds himself with Fortune’s gifts in vain ; 
Her splendour brings satiety and pain. 

Let God in awful banishment depart, 

Life’s tedium steeps in heaviness the heart ; 
God's neecann st Pare te within hw , 
Despair has reach’d him and possest whole. 
This state endures not: with no arth to save, 
The reprobate has plimged within his grave. ' 
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Lord of his lot, “tis man alone who dies, 
A self-devoted cruel sacrifice. : 
For him alone life’s pleasures fade around ; 
"Tis his own heart has dealt th’ assassin’s wound ; 
Then reft of hope, the soul shall view the tomb, 
Her being’s limit, an eternal gloom ; 
The spark immortal and divine disown, 
And with her God’s dread ruin drag her own. 


Whatever social ills may press us round, 
Thou sense of God, exalting and profound, 
“Tis thou to earth’s sad children break’st the shock ; 
Thou meet’st the poet on his lonely rock, 
Reveal’st Jenovan to his ardent gaze, 
And tunest his lips to confidence and praise. 
Grand thought of God! to which, ’midst pleasures vain, 
Our human weakness conscious turns again ; 
These are the blessings thou to man hast given, 
And thus Religion links the earth and heaven. 
Who shall disown thee >—God withdrawn, a veil 
Shrouds the dim earth and yon bright heavens turn pale ; 
Laws—morals—virtue—prone to dust are hurl’d, 
An aimless system and an orphan world ! 








MEASURE OF VALUE. 


To the reader.—This article was written and printed before the author heard of the 
lamented death of Mr. Ricardo. 


Ir is remarkable at first sight that 
Mr. Malthus, to whom Political Eco- 
nomy is so much indebted in one 
chapter (viz. the chapter of Popula- 
lation), should in every other chap- 
ter have stumbled at every step. On 
a nearer view, however, the wonder 
ceases. His failures and his errors 
have arisen in all cases from the illo- 
gical structure of his understanding ; 
his success was in a path which re- 

uired no logic. What is the brief 
pu of his success? It is this: 
he took an obvious and familiar truth, 


which until his time had been a barren 
truism, and showed that it teemed with 
consequences. Qut of this position 
—That in the ground which limited 
human food lay the ground which li- 
mited human increase—united with 
this other position—That there is a 

rpetual nisus in the principle of po- 
culgili to pass that linit, Pe fated 
a body of most important corollaries. 
I have remarked in another article on 
this subject—how entirely these corol- 
laries had escaped all Mr. Malthus’s* 
predecessors in the same track. Per- 





* In a slight article on Mr. Malthus, lately published, I omitted to take any notice of 


the recent controversy between this gentleman —Mr. Godwin—and Mr. Booth ; my reason 
for which was—that I have not yet found time to read it. But, if Mr. Lowe has rightly 
represented this principle of Mr. Booth’s argument in his late work on the Statistics of 
England, it is a most erroneous one: for Mr. Booth is there described as alleging against 
Mr. Malthus that, in his view of the tendencies of the principle of ion, he has re- 
lied too much on the case of the United States—which Mr. Booth have to be an ex- 
treme case, and not according to the general rule. But of what consequence is this to Mr. 
Malthus? And how is he in in relying on the case of America rather than that 
of the oldest European country? Because he assumes a perpetual nisus in the principle 
of human increase to pass a certain limit, he does not therefore hold that this limit ever is 
passed either in the new countries or in old (or only for a moment, and inevitably to be 
thrown back within it). Tost this limit be placed where i tos , it can no more be - 

in America than in ; and America is not at all more favourable to Mr. Malthus's 
theory than Europe. Births, it must be remembered, are more in excess in Europe than 
in America: though they do not make so much positive addition to the population. 
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haps the most striking instance of 
this, which I could have alleged, is 
that of the celebrated French work 
—< L’Ami des Hommes, ou Traité 
de la Population,” ( written about the 
middle of the last century). which 
sets out deliberately from this prin- 
ciple, expressed almost in the very 
words of Mr. Malthus,—*< Que /a 
mésure de la Subsistance est celle de la 
Poyulation ;”—beats the bushes in 
every direction about it; and yet 
(with the exception of one corollary 
on the supposed depopulating ten- 
dency of war and famine) deduces 
from it none but erroneous and Anti- 
Malthusian doctrines. That from a 
truth apparently so barren any corol- 
laries were deducible—was reserved 
for Mr. Malthus to show. As corol- 
laries, it may be supposed that they 
imply a logical act of the understand- 
ing. In some small degree, no doubt ; 
but no more than necessarily accom- 
panies every exercise of reason, 
Though inferences, they are not re- 
mote inferences, but immediate and 
proximate; and not dependent upon 
each other, but collateral. Not lo- 
gic but a judicious choice of his 
ground placed Mr. Malthus at once 
in a station from which he command- 
ed the whole truth at a glance—with 
a lucky dispensation from all neces- 
sity of continuous logical processes. 
But such a dispensation is a privilege 
indulged to few other parts of Politi- 
cal Economy, and least of all to that 
which is the foundation of all Politi- 
cal Economy, viz. the doctrine of 
value. Having therefore repeatedly 
chosen to tamper with this difficult 
subject, Mr. Malthus has just made 
80 many exposures of his intellectual 
infirmities—which, but for this vo- 
lunteer display, we might never have 
known. Of all the men of talents, 
whose .writi I have read up to 
this hour, Mr. Malthus has the most 
perplexed understanding. He is not 
Only confused himself, but is the 
cause that confusion is —_ men. 
lexity is shockingly con- 
ainatal hes whe takes Mr. Mal- 
thus for his guide through tan- 
gied question, ought to be able to 
x the compass very well; or before 
he bas read 10 ages he will find 


himself (as the Westmorland guides 
express it) ‘* maffled,”—and disposed 
to sit down and fall a crying with his 





guide at the sad bewilderment into 


which they have both strayed. It tends 
much to heighten the sense of Mr. 
Malthus's helplessness in this parti- 
cular point—that of late years he has 
given himself the air too much of 
teazing Mr. Ricardo, one of the 
“ ugliest customers” in point of logic 
that ever entered the ring. Mr. Ricar- 
do is a most “¢ dangerous” man; and 
Mr. Malthus would do well not to 
meddle with so “ vicious” a subject, 
whose arm (like Neate’s) gives a 
blow like the kick of a horse. He 
has hitherto contented himself very 
Se with gently laying 

Ir. Malthus on his back ; but, if he 
should once turn round with a serious 
determination to “ take the conceit ” 
out of him, Mr. Malthus would as« 
suredly be “ put into chancery,” and 
suffer a “ punishment” that must 
distress his friends.—Amongst those 
whom Mr. Malthus has perplexed by 
his logic, I am not one: in matter of 
logic, I hold myself impeccable ; and, 
to say nothing of my sober days, I 
defy the devil and all the powers of 
darkness to get any advantage over 
me, even on those days when I am 
drunk, in relation to “‘ Barbara, Ce- 
larent, Darii, or Ferio.” 

“« Avoid, old Satanas!” I exclaim, 
if any man attempts to fling dust in 
my eyes by false syllogism, or any 
mode of dialectic sophism. And in 
relation to this particular subject of 
value, I flatter myself that in a pa- 
per expressly applied to the exposure 
of Mr. Malthus’s blunders in his Po- 
litical Economy, I have made it 
impossible for Mr. Malthus, even 
though he should take to his assist- 
ance seven worse logicians than him- 
self, to put down my light with their 
darkness. Meantime, as a labour of 
shorter compass, I will call the read- 
er’s attention to the following blunder, 
in a later work . Mr. wage ~ 
viz. a hlet of 80 pages, en » 
‘c The Measure of Value, stated and 
applied,” (published in the spring of 
the present year). The question 

roposed in this work is the same as 
that already discussed in his Political 
Economy—viz. What is the measure 
of yalue? But the answer to it is 
different: in the Political Economy, 
the measure of value was determi 
to be a mean between corn and la- 
bour ; in this pamphlet, Mr. Mal- 
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thus retracts that opinion, and 
(finally, let us hope) settles it to his 
own satisfaction that the true mea- 
sure is labour; not the tity of 
labour, observe, which will produce 
X, but the quantity which X will 
command. Upon these two answers, 
and the delusions which lie at their 
root, I shail here forbear to com- 
ment; because I am now chasi 

Mr. Malthus’s lgical blunders ; ar | 
these delusions are not so much lo- 
gical as economic: what I now wish 
the reader to attend to—is the blun- 
der involved in the question itself ; 
because that blunder is not economic, 
but logical.. The question is—what 
is the measure of value? I say then 
that the phrase—* measure of value” 
is an equivocal phrase ; and, in Mr. 
Malthus’s use of it, means indiffer- 
ently that which determines value, in 
relation to the principium essendi, and 
that which determines value, in rela- 
tion to the principium cognoscendi, 
Here, perhaps, the reader will ex- 
claim—‘ Avoid, Satanas!” to me, 
falsely supposing that I have some 
design upon his eyes, and wish to 
blind them with learned dust. But, 
if he thinks that, he is in the wrong 
box: I must and will express scho- 
lastic notions by scholastic phrases ; 
but, having once done this, I am 
then ready to descend into the arena 
with no other weapons than plain 
English can furnish. Let us there- 
fore translate “ measure of value” 
into “ that which determines value:” 
and, in this shape, we shall detect 
the ambiguity of which I complain. 
For I say, that the word deter- 
mines may be taken subjectively for 
what determines X in relation to our 
knowledge, or objectively for what 
determines X in relation to itself. 
Thus, if I were to ask—* what de- 
termined the length of the race- 
course?” And the answer were— 
“ The convenience of the spectators 
who could not have seen the horses at 
a greater distance,” or ‘ The. choice 
of the subscribers,” then it.is.plai 

that by the word “determined,” I 
was understood to mean‘ deter 
mined objectively,” i. e. in relation 
to the existence of the object; “in 


other words, what caused the race. 
course to be this length rather than 
another length: but, if the answer 
were——£ An actual admeasure. 
ment,” it would then be plain 
that by the word “ determined,” | 
had been understood to mean « de. 
termined subjectively,” i.e. in rela- 
tion to our knowledge ;—what ascer- 
tained it?—Now, in the objective 
sense of the phrase “ determiner of 
value,” the measure of value wil] 
mean the ground of value: in the sub- 
jective sense, it will mean fhe cri. 
terion By wee Mr. Malthus will 
allege that he is at liberty to use it 
in which sense he pleases. Grant 
that he is, but not therefore in both. 
Has he then used it in both? He will, 
perhaps, deny that he has, and will 
contend that he has used it in the 
latter sense as equivalent to the as- 
cértainer or criterion of value. |} 
answer—No: for, omitting a more 
particular examination of his use in 
this place, I say that his use of any 
word is peremptorily and in defiance 
of his private explanation to be ex- 
torted from the use of the corres- 
ponding term in him whom he is op- 
posing. Now he is -opposing Mr. 
Ricardo: his labour which X .com- 
mands—is opposed to Mr. Ricardo’s 
quantity of labour which will 
X. Call the first A, the last B. 
Now, in making B the detenniner of 
value, Mr. Ricardo means that B is 
the ground of value: i. e. that B is 
the answer to the question—what 
makes this hat of more value than 
this pair of shoes ? But, if Mr. Mal- 
thus means by A the same thing, 
then by his own confession he has 
used the term measure of value in two 
senses: on the other hand, if he does 
not mean the same thing, but simply 
the criterion of value, then he 
not used the word in any sense which 
opposes him to Mr. Ricardo. And 
yet he advances the whole on that 
footing. On either ground, therefore, 
he is guilty.of a logical error, which 
implies that, so far from answering 
his.own. question,:he did not know 
‘what his own question was. 
ras | ts X. Y. Z. 
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FACETI£ BIBLIOGRAPHICE ; 
oR, 
The Dip Cnglish Jesters, 
No. IIL. 


THE PLEASANT CONCEITES OF OLD 
HOBSON THE MERRY LONDONER, FULL 
OF HUMOROUS DISCOURSES AND WIT- 
TY MERIMENTS.. WHEREAT THE 
QUICKEST WITTES MAY LAUGH, AND 
THE WISER SORT TAKE PLEASURE. 
PRINTED AT LONDON FOR I0HN 
WRIGHT, AND ARE TO BEE SOLD AT 
HIS SHOPPE NEERE CHRIST CHURCH 
GATE, 1607, to. containing 44 pages. 

It has been no uncommon thing to 
confound old Hosson the merry 
Londoner, with old Hosson the 
Cambridge carrier, who, though a 
great personage in his day, would 
ong since have been forgotten * but 
for Milton’s epitaphst on him, which, 
as well as the proverb related in the 

tator, and originating more in 
his craftiness than caprice, are too 
well known to be here repeated. Of 
Hobson the carrier, whose name, by 
the way, was Thomas, there is a very 
rare portrait by Payne, published 
soon after his death, in 1630-1, un- 
der which are the following lines: 


Laugh not to see so plaine a man in print ; 
The shadows homely, yet ther's something 


int ; 
Witnes the bagg he wears (though seeming 


poore) 
The fertile mother of a thousand more : 
He was a thriueing man through lawfull 


gaine, 
And wealthy grew by warrantable paine. 
Then laugh at them that spend, not them 


Peg a ey ee pen Wy 
u a 
father 

He died immensely rich, leaving 
large estates in the neighbourhood of 
Cambridge, and dividing his pro- 
perty among his children and grand- 
children, apparently with great im- 
partiality ; and, it seems that, unlike 
most hoarders of wealth, he had dis- 
tributed liberally to some of them 
during his life, ““ And because I have 
already provided sufficiently for my 
daughter Dorothy the wife of Sir 
Simon Clarke Knt. & Bart. and 
also for Elizabeth the wife of Tho~ 





* Not so at Cambridge: when we wrote thus, we had ourselves forgotten the conduit 


in the market- 


, which was originally erected by Hobson, at his sole charges, in 


1614, and to maintain which he bequeathed seven lays of pasture ground. 


+ Warton, in his edition of the minor poems 


of Milton, mentions a copy of verses on 


the same subject in manuscript, ameng archbishop Sancroft’s transcripts of poetry, at 
Oxford.’ They are anonymous, and as follow : | Peds 
eal Upon Hobson the Carrier. 


A man not learned, 
His carriage is well 


On an twixt father and sonne. 
In Cambridge few (to his praise bee it 


a man of letters: 
wne: oft hath he gone 


o 


ab YX Bin mir’d in any way, but in 
And heere he sticks, still diketostand . 
Vntill some angell lend his helping hand. 
Thus rest in peace, thou euer-toyling swaine, 


And supreme waggoner, next to Charles’s waine. 


The ion to the is “ Mr. Hobson. obijt afio 1630. vixit annos 86.” 
Iv has ben Sy ed fare nr of Grnge nd ito. : 
ec. 1893. 
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mas Parker, Esq. and have given them 
large portions, a he my estate . 
much less than heretofore it was, I 
do therefore &c.”* 

The “ merry Londoner” was Wil- 
liam Hobson, a haberdasher of small 
wares, living in the Poultry, where 
his father, who followed the same oc- 
cupation, lived and died before him ; 
it appearing from Stow’s Survey, that 
they were both buried in St, ildred’ 8 
a the elder in 14559, the son in 
1581, and where costly monuments 
were erected to their memories,t 


There lived (says the collector of his 
Conceites) in the citty of London a merry 
cittizen named old Hobson, dwelling at the 
lower end of Cheapside, in the » as 
well knowne thorough this part of 
aa & vargenst Kcaberd the couatis. gute He 
was a homely plaine man, most common 

wearing a buttond cap close to his eares, a 
short gowne Seven hard about his midle and 
a paire of | his feete, of an 
ahient fashion. A As his wealth, it was 
answerable to the better sort of our citti- 
zens, but of so mery a disposition, that his 
equal therein is y to be Sound. 


The collector and publisher of the 
volume now before us, was RicHarp 
Jounson, a very popular writer in 
the of James I, and te whom 
we are indebted for that marvellously 
entertaining book, The Seven Cham- 

ns of Christendom. Besides this, 

e wrote The Pleasant Walkes of Mores 

Jields, London, 1607, 4to. A Remem- 
brance of the Honors due to the Life 
and Death of Robert, Earle of Salis- 
bury, London, 1612, 4to. and an un- 
commonly rare and curious volume of 


y owe private | 
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old traditional panties 
Crowne Garland Gad # 
thered out of England's Royal youl ag 


Being the Liues and strange Piha 
of many great personages of 
paki in many pleasant new songs 
sonetts neuer before imprinted. 
Condon by G. Eld, &c. 1612. 12mo. 
He dedicates his collection of Hob- 
son's jests to Sir William Stone, 
ay ht, mercer to the queene’s most 
Fea pat ly ru, 
to ve tten the me 
Londoner, to amy he is indebted 
for the 4 tictals of his pamphlet, 
and, therefore, not doubting but the 
knight will like well of thé labour, 
and besides the honest recreation 
which it affordeth, apply what his 
worship maketh choyse of, unto his 
re—meaning, we 
poe that he may play the same 
and utter the same jokes, pass- 
nd them for forgery of his own 
wit and 
We learn read the details of Hob- 
son’s merry pranks, that the first 
London merchants (for haberdashers 
were merchant#adventurers in those 


country f 
Sturbidge being continually alluded 
to: that they were regularly attended 
to church by their apprentices, who 
are accused of following them to the 
door and then slipping away to the ta- 
vern: } that they. were. not over-at- 
tentive to the secnlenees of their per- 
sons;§ but, however careless the 


good citizens might be in ak pest 





* See the whole will, in No. X. of ‘ A Collection of divers carious historical Pieces,” 
appended to Peck’s Memoirs of Oliver Cromwell, Lond. 1740, 4to. 
t+ Stow's Survey of Loudon, by A. Munday, Lond. 1618, 4to. p. 480. 


t The London apprentices, were not the best in those In the 
year 1490 th vin company wh oc roto flowy, eid in ee Game 


terlesse men, 


ere guilty of a great outrage in Linealn 


Linealn’s Inn, which they assaulted, 


broke into, and anand dioaishenehasn.bedin eld Rents. ‘The commotion occa- 


sioned by this breach of the peace 


o'clock at night, for six subsequent 
at Ely-place, Sept 2A, 1nbO and non 


pe the most public places of the city, The punishment was i 


was considered of sufficient 
trom tha, Coesme ond. en. pen atop 

in the parishes of St. Dunstan's, St. Bride's, St. Andrew's. 

Martin's, the Strand, and St. Clement's, should be within his master 

to.the date.of the.pwreclamation, which is given 


to occasion & 
sy, 8 les Be 
s house, b 


by aine 


order to be stuck 
on a large broadside in ee 


the apprentice, and for the master a summons before the alderman or deputy, or before 
the justice of Bn SRS TE, 


commandment. 
Vpon a time mister Hobson gaing 


to 


to my Lond.Maiors to 


Soyo ee 


dinner, re 





all i 
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cular, it seems their wives made ani- 

le amends in attention to their own, 
or maister Hobson’s wife delighted 
in braue apparell, wore silke steck- 
ings, would seldom goe out of doores 
without her man before her, and once, 
when she lay sicke in her bed, could 
eate nothing but caudles made of 
muskadine. 

We will now, as usual with us, 
give our readers a few of Mr. Hob- 
son’s merriments, which are might 
dull specimens of city wit, although 
they are curious enough as illustrative 
of ancient manners : 


How maister Hobson hung out a lanterne 
and candle light. 

In the beginning of Queene Elizabeath’s 
raigne, when the order of hanging out lan- 
terne and candle light first of all was 
brought vp, * the bedell of the warde where 
Maister Hobson dwelt, in a darke euening 
crieng vp and downe, “ Hang out your 
lantornes! Hang out your lantornes!” 
vsing no other words; wherevpon Maister 
Hobson tooke an enipty lantorne, and ac- 
cording to the-beadles call hung it out. This 
flout, by the Lord Maior was taken in ill 
part, and for the same offence was sent to 
the counter, but being released, the next 
night following, the beadle thinking to 
amend his call, cried out with a loud voice, 
** Hang out your lantorne and candle!” 
Maister Hobson here-vpon hung out a Jan- 
torne and candle vnlighted, as the beadle 
againe commanded, where vpon he was sent 
againe to the counter; but the next night 
the beadle being better aduised, cryed, 
** Hang out your lantorne and candle light ! 


Hang ont lantorne an@ candle light !* 
which Mulster Hobson at last a, Ohh 
great commendations; which cry of lan- 
thorne and candlight is in right manner 
This ts but a poor conceit at the 
best, nor can one very well un- 
derstand how a tradesman of repu- 
tation and riches should be twice 
sent to the counter for bantering 
with the parish beadle. Another of 
his pranks on the citizens is not much 
better : Hobson invited the Livery of 
his Company to a light banquet “ at 
the greatest tauerne in all London,” 
and when the citizens came, which 
they all did, clad in their richest 
dresses, “ they found each one a cup 
of wine and a manchet of bread on 
his trencher,” the room, however, 
being lighted up with five hundred 
candles! One would imagine that 
this was no very sure way of conci- 
liating a hungry alderman and his 
brethren ; but the joke took so well, 
that Hobson wanting a little ready 
money soon after, borrowed 150/. for 
two years without interest from his 
hall, he having, as Mr. Johnson ex- 
ressly informs us, “ gained such 
ove of his companie, by this merry 
jest.” There is another tale told of 
him, which gives some idea of his 
shrewdness, and good sense. _— 
two thousand pounds worth of Frenc 
matches on his hands (no very mar- 
ketable commodity with a haber- 
dasher of small wares, but they had 





him, but being i 


his maister, said it was alouse. Oh ! (qd maister Hobson) 


by a 
this is good lucke, for it showeth me to be a man, for this kind of vermine chiefly breed- 
eth on mankind, and therevpon gaue fiue shillings to his man for his labour—Sign D. 1. 


Sir Hugh Evans, if we remember, in the M 
a familiar beast to man, and signifies love.” 

out lanthorns, before lamps were in use, was earlier than 
In the very tare volume generally known under the title of 


reading than love ? 
* The custom of 
queen Elizabeth's 


Wives of Windsor, says the louse “‘ is 
re whether luck not be a better 


reign. 
Arnolde’s Chronicle, or the Customes of London, arog peek Antwerp soon 
ueste 


after 1502, under the head of ** The charge 


of the 


warmot in every warde,” 


we read, among other articles to be enquired of—“‘ A yf ther be ony man that 
not outa lanterne with a candel brefiyng therin acording to the mayrs crye. " so that the 


order was one of much earlier date 


Johnson su 


In a book of which we have 


already given an account (in our first number) is the following story illustrative of this 


s 
‘A company of 


comming in a winter 


late from a tauerne, to in- 


merry gallants, 
crease that mirth in the etreetes ‘as west oy Me the wine had begotten in 
that hung 


them before, fell to 


nibling to yntie the cord at which a sconce hung, a seruant of the house by chance sud- 
pap ten pe Se reageraprernay wor before ing him what he meant 
to doe ? you 


Nothing, sir, saies the other, but to 


merie. Londen, , tow’ 6.- If the Variorum edition of be not 
snd raat, eile Cone nany be sdiaed 40 4d: Gtapvend events ot one of 


F speeches t© Bardolph, in the third scene of Act TEL’ First’ Part of King” 


Henry 1V, pat eee Jy aves WP feud 
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been consigned to him from his factor 
in France) he applied to Queen Eli- 
zabeth for a patent, giving him the 
exclusive sale of that article, and 
kneeling down in her Majesty's pre- 
sence, urged his suit with great hu- 
mility. 


~ * The Queene perceauing for what 
intent he came, and considering the great 
benefit that would come by such a grant, 
and meaning to giue it to some gentleman 
near vnto her, as a recompence for his 
seruice, said ynto Maister Hobson, ** My 
friend (sayd the Queene), bee content, 
for thou shalt not haue thy pattent sealed, 
nor will I giue thee thy request.””— 
Maister Hobson, hearing the Queenes 
denial, said ‘* I most hartely thanke 
your maiesty; both I and all mine are 
bound to thanke and pray for your high- 
nes ;" and so, making lowe obeysance, 
went his way. At these his words, the 
Queene much maruailed, and when he had 
gone a little from her, she caused him to 
be sent for backe againe, whome when he 
was returned, the Queene asked, if he did 
well understand what answer her grace did 
giue him? ‘* Yes, truely:” saide Mais- 
ter Hobson. ‘* What said 1?” (quoth 
the Queene) ‘“* Marry! your Grace bad 
me be content, for I should not haue my 
desire, nor my pattent sealed.” ‘* Wh 
did you then (qd the Queene) giue me stich 
great thanks?” Because (said Maister 
Hobson) Your grace gaue mee so soone 
an answerc, without either longer sute or 
losse of time, the which would haue bene 
to my very much harme and great hin- 
drance, for I haue at home a mighty charge 
of househould, to which I am bound in 
duety to looke diligently, and to maintaine 
carefully.” 


It is hardly necessary to continue 
the story in the circumstantial detail 
of the pamphlet: the queen was 
pleased with the good sense of old 
Hobson, gave orders that he should 
have his patent sealed, ‘* whereby in 
short time hee had quicke saile of his 
commodity of matches, to his heart’s 
content, and his welthe’s great en- 
crease. 


Of a begers answear to Maister Hobson. 


A poore begger man, that was foule, 
blacke and loathsome to behould, came 
on & tune to Meister Sptsan 20 he witheen 
in Moore feelds, and asked something of 
him for an almes: to whom Maister Hob- 
son said, “JI prethee, fellow 
thee oo me, for ag eee ee 
camst lately out of hell. The poore beg- 
ger man hee would giue hin 
nothing, answered , “ Sir you say 
true, forl tame lately otit of Hell.” © “In. 





deed, why didst not thou: tarry there stil] >” 
quoth Maister Hobson. «‘ Nay, Sir,” 
quoth the begger, “‘ there ig no roome for 
such begerr men as I am, for all is kept 
for, such gentlemen cittizens as you be.” 
This wity answere caused Maister Hobson 
to giue the poore man a teaster. 


How maister Hobson was a Iudge betwixt 
two Women. 

There dwelled not farre from maister 
Hobson two very ancient women, the 
youngest of them both, was aboue three. 
score yeares of age, and vppon a time, sit. 
ting at the tauerne together, they grew at 
varience which of them should be the 
youngest (as women indeede desier to bee 


manner that they layd a good supper of the 
valew of twenty shillings, for the truth 
thereof; and maister Hobson they 

vpon to bee their judge of the difference. 
So, after maister Hobson had knowledge 
thereof, the one came to him, and as a 

t gaue him a very faire pidgion 

2 stan fiue shillin ina ‘dieing him 
to passe the vardet of her side. Within 
a while after, the other came, and gaue 
maister Hobson a very faire grayhound, 
which kind of dogges he much delighted 
in, praying him likewise to be fauorable 
on her side. Wherefore hee gaue iudg- 
ment that the woman that gaue him the 
grayhound was the yonger, and so she woun 
the supper of twenty shillings: which she 
[the first] perceiuing, came to him, and 
sayd ** Sir, I gave you a pidgion pie, and 
you promised the verdit should goe on my 
side.” ‘To whome maister Hobson said ; 
‘ Of a truth, good woman, there came a 
grayhound into my house, and eate vp the 
pidgion pye, and so by that meanes I 


quite forgot thee, 
How Maister Hobson found out the pye 
stealer. 


pyes were missing, the stealer whereof, at 
after dinner, he found out in this maner. 
He caled all his seruants in friendly sort 


: 
: 
E 
: 
L 
: 
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How maister Hobson answered a Popish 
Fryer. 

In the rainge of Queene Mary, when 
this land was blinded with superstition, 
there was @ Popish frier that made an 
oration in the Charter-house-yard, where 
many formes were placed full of people, 
to here the same oration ; amoungst which 
number sat maister Hobson. Which fryer 
much extolling him that was then Pope of 
Rome, comparing him to saint Peter, for 
in degree he names him aboue all ye holy 
fathers in time past, as doctors, marters, 
prophets ; yea, and aboue more then pro- 
phets, John Baptist: ‘ then in what high 
place,” sayd the frier, * shall we place 
this good man? what place I say is fit for 
him? or where shall he sit?” Master 
Hobson hearing him speake so prophanly 
and sitting amongst the audience, starts 
vp and sayd, “‘ Jf thou can’st find no 
other, euen set him here in my place, for 
fam weary :”’ and so went his way. 


How Maister Hobson said he was not at 
home. 


On a time that Maister Hobson vpon 
some Ocation came to Master Fleetewood’s 


house to speake with him, (being then 
new chosen recorder of London) and asked 
one of his men if he were within, and he 
said he was not at home. But Maister 
Hobson perceuing that his master bad 
him say so, and that he was within, not 
being willing (at that time) to be spoken 
withall, for that time, dissembling the 
matter, he went his way. Within a few 
dayes after, it was Maister Fleetewood’s 
chaunse to come to Maister Hobson's, and 
knocking at the dore, asked if he were 
within! Maister Hobson hearing and 
knowing how he was denyed Master Fleet- 
wood’s speach before time, spake himselfe 
aloud, and said, hee was not at home. 
Then said Maister Fleetewood, ** What, 
Maister Hobson, thinke you that I knowe 
not your voyce?”’’ where-vnto Maister 
Hobson answered and sayd; ‘+ Now, 
Maister Fleetewood, am I quit with you: 
for when I came to speake with you, I be- 
leeued your man that said, you were not 
at home, and now you will not beleeue 
mine owne selfe.” And this was the mery 
conference betwixt these two merry gentle- 
men. 








SPANISH ROMANCES. 
No. VII. 


Tue passion of love, in Spain, was always associated with dangers and 
mysteries—and the spirit of chivaley deemed that a lover could hardly be ac- 
ceptable until he had made his title good by deeds of heroism—by long and 
weary watchings—or by acts of extravagant devotion. The prize seemed 
worthless that was won without toil and difficulty. In the southern pro- 
vinces, even to the time of Charles III. a youth was not admitted to the 
common privileges of his standing, until he had watched over his arms, and 
hai been solemnly invested with the right to bear them. He was compelled 
to pass the night in the vigil of brag a solitary chapel—his uncon- 
secrated weapons hanging near. hen the day dawned, they recvived the 
sacerdotal blessing, and, from that moment, he was allowed to take his 
rightly rounds (rondar), and to watch over and protect the dwelling of his 
be 


oved. 


SHEPHERDESS OF EARLY SPRING-TIDE. 
Shepherdess of early spring-tide, 


Zagaleja de lo verde ! 
graciosita en el mirar, With thy look of innocence ; , 
quédate 4 Dios, alma mia God be with thee, gentle maiden ! 
que me voy de este lugar. For I wend me far from hence. 

Y ‘con mi ganado With my flocks I quit for ever - 
teers Aron ejido, | These sweet vales, fair maid! Alas: 
ya no verasine en el prado Thou wilt see me'slumbering never’ ” 
entre las yerbas tendido : “) -®Mfidst the flowers, and on the grass. 
desde agora me despido °° ==‘ Time from all these joys shall sever 
de mis pasados placeres : Which made time so gayly pass. : 
mis musicas y taiieres . Music's and song's endeavour : 
tornarse han en suspirar. ¢ . -/ Ce break where gladness was. 
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_ En Ja nevada ribera 
haré yo mi lecho y cama: 
haré yo mi mesa y foguera 
de ginestas y retama : 
cobijarme he con la rama 
de una garza solombrera, 
y toda la noche entera 
no cesaré de lorar. 


Si viere que mucho hela 
andaréme paseando, 
so la luna canticando, 
mi cayado por vihuela : 
passaré la noche en vela 
platicando yo comigo, 
solo el cielo por testige 
y las aves del pinar. 


. On the snow-o’ermantled 


ae — of silence m 3 
-tree, near the fountain, 

1 will dwell and think of thee. 

‘Neath the cypress, dark and shady, 

Long my mournful vigils keep, 

Never through the night-tides, Lady! 

Shall these-eyelids cease to weep. 


When the crippling frost is stalking 
O’er the palsied earth—I'll go 

With the moon unsocial walking : 
Sending thoughts to thee, and woe. 
Waking dreams of vanish’d sweetness, 
Watching in thy solitude ; 

Nought but heaven to be my witness, 
Aud the birdlets of the wood. 


Cancionero de Juan de Linares. 


Of the species of Romances with which the fair were serenaded, a thou- 
sand specimens exist, and they are as varied as they are original. Amonga 
people overflowing with poetic genius, and harassed by an oppressive and tor- 
menting government, which allowed only of a bounded flight to the Muse, it 
may well be fancied how the imagination would revel among the subjects 
which were not interdicted, such as chivalry and love. These are treated 
with an infinite variety of form and language, and though often degenerating 
into excess, their general character is lively and poetical, and they are seldom 
tainted with any thing like grossness or indelicacy. 


WHO'LL BUY A HEART? WHO'LL BUY? WHO'LL BUY? 


Pues que no me sabeis dar 
sino tormento y pasion, 
yo vendo mi corazon : 
é hay quien le quiera comprar ? 


Quiérole poner en precio : 
tres blancas me dan por él, 
no es fugitivo y es fiel 
antes se venda por recio : 
vendo por ejecucion 
4 quien mas quisiera dar : 
que vendo mi corazon, 


¢ hay quien le quiera comprar ? 


Sabe darme mil enojos 
y nunca placer jamas : 
hay quien puje? hay quien dé mas ? 
all4 va con su ocasion 
pues que mas no puedo hallar 
que vendo mi corazon ; 
é quien me le quiere comprar ? 


Sim él quedaré sin pena, 
téngala quien le quisiere ! 
quien le compra? quien le quiere ? 
j ea! que buena! que buena ! 
este es el postrer pregon, . 
ya se habra de xematar : 
que vendo mi corazon, 
¢ hay-quien le quiera comprar ? 


Poor heart of mine! tormenting heart! 
Long hast thou teazed me—thou and I 
May just as well agree to part. 

Who'll buya heart? who'll buy? who'll buy? 


They offer’d three testoons—but, no! 

A faithful heart is cheap at more: 

*Tis not of those that wandering go, 

Like mendicants from door to door. 

Here’s prompt possession—I might tell 

A thousand merits ; come and try. 

I have a heart—a heart to sell : ) 
Who'll buy a heart? who'll buy? who'll buy? 


How oft beneath its folds lay hid 
The gnawing viper’s tooth of woe— 
Will no one buy? will no one bid ? 
Tis goingnow. Yes! it must go! 
So little offer’d—it were well , 
To keep it yet—but, no! not I, 
I have a heart—a heart:to sell : 
Who'll buya heart? who'll buy? who'll buy? 


I would ’twere | .for IL » io apy & 

I’m tired—and longing to be pip os ly os 

Camnt, bid, fair nee } more or Jess: is 
good—and very indeed... Gid 2a) ¥ 

Once more—but - dwell: «. - 

No. —I]’ve a heart to sell: 

Who'll buy a heart? who'll buy? who'll buy? 
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A la una, y 4 las dos: © 
é la tercera es la paga: 
; ea! que buena pro le haga. 
Senora, tomalde vos ! 
con el clavo y eslabon 
le podeis luego herrar, 
pues os doy mi corazon 
si no le quereis comprar. 


Once—twice—and thrice—the money down 
The heart ig now transferr’d te.you ; ‘ 
Fair lady ! make it all your own, 

And may it ever bless you too! 

Its broken and its wounded part 

Your touch can heal. Go, lady ! try, 

And I will give you all a heart, 

You would not buy—you would not buy. 


Romancero General, p. 225. 


O THOU GAY SPRING TIME. 


Verde primavera 
llena de flores, 


Las madejas de oro 
que matan y prenden, 
los soles que encienden 
y el bien que yo adoro, 
mientras mi mal Hloro 
escogiendo flores : 
coronad de guirnaldas 
4 mis amores.  - 


La serena frente 
donde amor sé anida, 
dejad guarnecida 
de aljéfar de oriente : 
el templo luciente 
ornad de colores : 
corenad de guirnaldas 


4 mis amores. 


HOW CALM, 


O cuan dulce y suave 
es ver el campo cuando mas recres 3 
en él se quejmebave ©) - 

of vienencenpien,-abcauges Riptnigan, 1 
y las pintadas flores 

cian iil win, pe il lore 


ee fs 





O thou gay spring time, 
Cover'd with flowers, 
Crown with thy garlands 
Passion like ours. 


Crown with white lilies, 
Jasmines, and roses— 
Every gay floweret 
That odonr discloses— 
Violets, vervains, 

Pinks and all flowers, 
Crown with your garlands 
Passion like ours. 


The tresses of gold 
That imprison the soul, 
The bright suns of heaven 
In glory that roll— 
While I weep o’er my sorrows, 
And gather sweet flowers— 
O crown with thy garlands 
Passion like ours. 


That forehead serene, 
Where love sits confest, 
Adorn with the zephyrs 
And balm of the east. . 
Adorn that bright temple 
With incense of flowers— 
And crown with thy garland 
A passion like ours. 


Pedro Arias Perez, 1659, p. 190. 





HOW SWEET THE PLAIN. 


How calm, how sweet the 


ieee i er Poet nt vet 


| Birds their mournful 
expire dn, 
from ogame ie 
Gay smiles awake, and odorous breaths are 
Se le shed. SONGS) SB nih by 
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596 Spanish Romances. 


El dlamo y el pino 


sirven de estorbos 4 la luz de Febo, 


brinda el vaso contino 

del claro arroyo con aljéfar nuevo, 
y la tendida grama 

mesa 4 la guia es, al sueiio cama. 


Tu solamente bella 

nos haces falta, Tindaris graciosa, 

y si tu blanca huella 

DO se nos presta como el alba her- 
m0sa, 

lo dulce y lo suave 

cuah amargo seri, cuan duro y 
grave! 





[Dee: 
The elm tree and the pine 
Shade from the dazzling of the noon-tide 
beam ; 
A golden amber line 
pn ever sparkling on the gentle stream 
' Which rolls across the mead— 
Food for the mouth,—a pillow for the head. 


But thou being absent, all, 
Fair maiden! loses every beauty now ; 
For thy sweet footsteps fall 
As fall the morn-rays from the mountain 
brow, 
And gladness and soft joy 
Without thee are but sorrow and annoy. 


Amatorias de Estevan Manuel de Villegas, p. 10. 


It has been before mentioned, that festal songs always accompany the ree 


ligious holidays of Spain ; here is one on the Carnival (Antruejo). 


These 


festivals have always been more joyous than devout; and so, the old proverb 
sagely says, A las romerias de cerca mucho vino y poca cera. 


COME, LET US EAT AND DRINK TO-DAY. 


Hoy comamos y bebamos 
y cantemos y holguemos 
que mafiana ayunaremos. 


Por honra de san antruejo 
parémonos hoy bien anchos, 
embutamos estos panchos, 
recalquemos el pellejo : 
que costumbre es de concejo 
que todo hoy nos hartemos, 
pues majiana ayunaremos. 


Honremos 4 tan buen sarito 
que mafiana viene la muerte, 
comamos, bebamos huerte, 
que mafiana habr4 quebranto: 
comamos, bebamos tanto 
hasta qu®nos reventemos, 


Come, let us eat and drink to-day, 
And sing and laugh and banish sorrow, 
For we must part to-morrow. 


In Antruejo’s honor—fill 
The laughing cup with wine and glee, 
And feast and dance with eager will, 
And crowd the hours with revelry, 
For that is wisdom’s counsel still— 
To-day be gay,—and banish sorrow, 
For we must part to-morrow. 


Honor the saint—the morning ray 

b Aa introduce the pay dea a0 
here’s breathing space for joy to-day, 
To-morrow ye shall gasp for breath : , 
So now be frolicksome and gay, ; 
And tread joy’s round, and banish sorrow, 








pues mafana ayunaremos. For we must part to-morrow. oh jean nas 
_ Juan de Encina, p. 54, Burgos, 1505. 
SERENADE. 

(From an unpublished Poem.) ~ weesoit 
As the stars are to evening, And whilst Eve loves the star-light; 

Or sun to the day, Or April its blooms» © * 
Or blossoms to April, Or Day the bright sunsraysy) °°” 
Or fragrance to May, Or May its perfume ; sbieos 

Or dews to the flowrets, prenytemes oo the flowerets; * 
Or showers to the green | .’ Or sho tint the green *° 


. Art thou: to this bosom, .. 
My fair Geraldine. 


T'll. love thee, I'll love thee, 
Thou fair Geraldine. — v. D. 
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RECENT POETICAL PLAGIARISMS AND IMITATIONS. 


Tuere is a difficulty in saying 
what are plagiarisms; and, as a first 
step to clear itaway, let us Jay down 
what plagiarisms are. Darwin's 
idea of them requires correction : 
« Where the sentiment and the ex- 
pression are both borrowed, there 
can be no doubt ;—single words, on 
the contrary, taken from other au- 
thors, cannot convict a writer of pla- 
giarism; they are lawful game, 
wild by nature, the property of all 
who can capture them ;—and, per- 
haps, a few common flowers of 
speech may be gathered, as we pass 
over our neighbour’s enclosure, with- 
out stigmatising us with the title of 
thieves ; but we must not therefore 
plunder his cultivated fruits.” Here 
is the mischief of metaphor when a 
man is defining. As to single words, 
they are dictionary matter, and of 
course all that can be borrowed is 
their position and application, which 
may constitute plagiarism as much 
as any thing else. If, by common 
flowers of speech, it is meant that 
there is no individual jus rerum, they 
are, therefore, incapable of being 
stolen; if common means vulgar, 
they are not worth stealing. How- 
ever we may now class the flowers 
of the botanic garden (once sup- 
mae perennial), Darwin would not 

ave been well pleased to see them 
transplanted into another man’s 
waste: therefore, so long as the pro- 
prietor and the thief give the value 
to the article, which their respec- 
tive relations to it imply, there is no 
distinction to be made between flow- 
ers and fruits. 

New thoughts and new modes “1 
expression are lite roperty; an 
culpable ernest f tthe conscious 

unavowed appropriation, with- 
— tociarion Hi 

e fault o iarism is in the 
non-avowal of the fact, and in that 


he ‘mischie of plagiarism falls 


the useless possession of them:. if 
they are known to the world, to him, 
as their author, will the world sure- 
ly attribute them, with whomsoever 
else they may be found. There is, 
therefore, no cause for the indigna- 
tion which many authors have felt 
at being robbed, unless we sup 

it purely moral indignation. he 
only way in which the theft can in- 
jure the owner is, by making his rival 
richer, which he may think equiva- 
lent: to making himself poorer ; but, 
when men are sufficiently on a level 
to be rivals for fame, they are both 
too well known in their works not to 
have their rights and claims properly 
adjusted. Lord Byron has borrowed 
the most beautiful passage Mr. Cole- 
ridge ever wrote; and in point of 
genius, though by no means in -re- 
gard to the employment and produc- 
tions of genius, these men may be 
ondieal as two great poetical ri- 
vals. Mr. Coleridge has not suffer- 
ed by this, and plagiarism has 
availed nothing to Lord Byron, be- 
cause it is obvious and unqualified ; 
and therefore, by every reader ac- 
quainted with poetry, it is appro- 
priated to its author. Mr. Cole- 
ridge’s original is in Christabel. 
Alas! they had been friends in youth ; 
But whispering tongues can pdison truth ; 
And constancy lives in realms above :' | 
And life is thorny ; and youth is vain: 
And to be wroth with one we love 

Doth work like madness in the brain : 

Th ne’er to meet agaih,— 

eh antgetuc found ob oy 

To free the hollow heart from paining— 
They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 
Like cliffs which had been rent asunder ; 
A dreary sea now flows between, 

But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder 
Shall wholly do away, I ween, 

The marks of that which once hath been. 


The copy is in Childe Harold, 
Canto 3. 
Heights which appear as lovers: who have 
In hate’ whose sniming depthneasatertdne, 
That they can meet no more, though broken- 

hearted, &e . . 6) ow ) 

There is no harm: in ty we 
have said—nor any good got by it 
but we must allow. there are Jess art- 
less manners of plagiarizing, which 














’ 
| 
| 


—— 


- 
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are, as far as advancing one compe- 
titor equals impeding the other, more 
injurious to the plundered. .A man's 
assistance may be had without taki 
the work of his hands whole, 
leaving it as Ae left it ; and it is the 
plagiarist by halves whom there is a 
difficulty in convicting. According 
to the terms of our definition there 
must be a negation of improvement 
to constitute culpability; for the 
cause of poetry requires, that every 
man should be allowed to start from 
his predecessor's ground, provided 
he over-stretches his goal ; and thus 
far no one has a right to complain ; 
for it is to be presumed each took 
the same advantage which he affords. 
In this, as in other cases, if a gene- 
ral law be observed, all men’s op- 
portunities will measure alike ; and 
the law ought to be laid down upon 
the principle of what makes most for 
the cause of poetry. Principles may 
be understood (which is the main 
matter), yet their application to par- 
ticular cases remains for casuists to 
determine. We shall look into a 
few cases presently —Thus we have 
shown, ist. That the only way in 
which plagiarism can injure the pla- 
giarized is, by benefiting the plagi- 
arist, he being a rival. 2d. That, 
occurring between rivals, it is inno- 
cent when obvious,—whence it fol- 
lows, that to be culpable it must be 
for the worse or for the better. 3dly. 
That with improvement there is no 
right of complaint against the pla- 
giarist. Now, 4thly. Without im- 
provement what can it profit him? 
—And (by the first) if there is no 
profit there is no injury. 
ae be the fault. Since the mis- 
ie s entirely upon the pl 
arist, the fault lies in the ean, 
and not in the effect of the act. 
There may be many motives for pla- 
giarism, some of them praise-wor- 
thy; but for withholding the avowal 
of it there can be only one motive, 
and that disingenuous ; the wish to 
— credit upon osm preterices. 
aving stated the epee princi- 
ples which relate to the subject, we 
come now to cular manners of 
plagiarism. e have said, gene- 
rally, that it is “innocent where 
there is: an ement ; but. this 
must depend the of im- 
provement ; if ighs the me- 


would cheat himself by he 
had his idea from another (for a 
reader will not take the trouble to 
examine a detail of the case, and 
allot each his. portion of merit) ; jf, 
on the contrary, the merit of the im. 
provement is slight in proportion to 
that of the original, he who 
his original commits plagiarism. It 
is highly expedient, that a man of 
= genius should em 3—that 
should regenerate the thoughts of 
his inferiors, giving them thecast of his 
own mind inorder that they may put 
on immortality after their new birth: 
but in so doing he should, ‘for his 
own sake, conform to the above rule 
of avowal. Thus the treasures: of 
would descend from hand to 
; improved by every vor a 
Isolated ideas, originating with men 
of scanty i on, would not be 
ore in the barrenness of their 
works, like the Arabian rivulets in 


most common and easy is the ampli- 
fying and adorning some metaphor, 
which has been by the author in 
its bold and naked beauty : the least 
common process is the reverse of 
this—reducing an ornate or diffuse 
metaphorical description into its own 
elements. These are the dressing 
and stripping modes . 
The first sometimes spoils, the latter 
often improves upon the original. 
Examples of these, as of every other 
sort of plagiarism, may be given 
from Lord . Ist. 
Why should I say more of Athens? the 
animal has perished, but the skin remains. 
Theodore Zygomalas 
ap. Chateaubriand. 


We seed not transcribe Lord ey. 
ron’s hi -wrought protraction 
the Se : 


I am a scribbled form, drawn with a pe 
am & form, drawn ‘ee eee 


rit of the original passage, an author i 
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Qh! that fairy form, is ne'er forgot, 
Fru ac yn 
Still it lingering haunts the greenest 


In memory’s waste. oore. 


This we remember to have seen in 
a late tragedy in form following : 
On the tablet of my heart, 
Thy memory occupies the greenest spot. 
Green spots must look as odd on a 
tablet as on a heart; and Mr. Ro- 
gers himself must be puzzled to find 
what memory could do with them. 
Novelty of effect may be given to 
an old simile, by converting the ob- 
jects of similitude,—to borrow the 
language of mathematics, preserving 
the equation with a transposition of 
the quantities. Every one has heard 


of the evening of life, and the meta- - 


hor might be supposed to have been 
ong since worked out in all its pos- 
sible bearings; yet the comparison of 
a summer evening sky to old age, 
contained in the last line of the fol- 
lowing passage, strikes the reader as 
much by its novelty as by its beau- 
ty. To feel it fully, the whole de- 
scription must be read; and, though 
acquainted with the scene in reality, 
we have never admired it half so 
much as in the description. 


*T was at that sober hour when the light of 
day is receding, 

And from surrounding things the hues 
wherewith day had adorned them, 

Fade like the hopes of youth, till the beauty 
of earth is departed : 

Pensive, though not in thought, I stood at 
the window, ing, 

Mountain, and lake, and vale; the valley 
disrobed of its verdure ; 

Derwent retaining yet from eve a glassy 
reflection, 

Where his expanded breast, then still and 
smooth as a mirror, 

Under the woods reposed ; the hills, that, 
calm and majestic, 

Lifted their heads in the silent sky, from 





Seott: has. combined thi§ variety 
with another; which may be called 
the simile by dissimilitude. Life has 
been often compared to: a stream; 
the poet, having to describe a given 
stream, opposes it to life. 


Sweet Teyiot.... | 
Where’er thou wind’st by dale or hill, 
All, all is , all is still ; 
As if thy waves, since Time was born, 
Since first they roll’d upon the Tweed, 
Had only heard the shepherd’s reed, 
Nor started at the bugle horn.— 
Unlike the tide of human time, 

Which though it change in ceaseless flow, 
Retains each grief, retains each crime 

Its earliest course was doom’d to know, 
And, darker as it downward bears, 
Is stain’d with past and present tears. 
| ) Tay, 
These are not cases of plagiarism, 
of course ; they are modes of trans- 
figuration, which old ideas may be 
made to undergo, and which exhibit 
often more originality of imagination 
than perfectly new metaphors. Nei- 
ther is. it accounted unfair to repeat 

culiar modes of expression, not be- 
ing of the nature of metaphor, wad 
their direct strength may perhaps 
a surer indication of genius 
many amazy figure. ‘O yeypapa yee 
yeada is precisely the “ What is writ 
is writ,” of Lord Byron ; and nothi 
can express more peculiarly an 
forcibly that what is writ must re- 
main ; yet this, with a hundred other 
such examples in Lord Byron, and 
other poets, will not be complained 
of, since it is manner rather than 
matter which is borrowed (we adopt 
that unusually mild metonymy of 
oucem) ; and the claim is evane- 
scent. It may 7 oer aes te 
that expressions of simple stre 
thongh they seem to be felt by all 
the world, are scarce ever borrowed 
by inferior writers; whether it be 
that these writers have corrupted 
their taste cayedrns Cobich of the 
most ordinary readers (which may 
happen), or that they find such ex- 
pressions will apoee: paw d eet 
general 0 sty y- 
self am Hell." igi with Mar- 
low (Tragical of. the Life 


and of Dr. Faustus),. was 
transmitted to Shakspeare, Milton, 
and Byron ; but. we never met with 
it amongst.commpn thieves)». = 
_ In noting down, as we purpose, 
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the plagiarisms which have occurred 
to us im recent poetry, the thing to 
be especially avoided is any forced 
construction into roeatine The 
composite nature of an idea furnishes 
strong internal evidence. An inge- 
nious simile, if concurrent, is con- 
cluded to be copied; a strong ex- 
pression of passion may remain in 
doubt. Imagination takes many 
turns, through which she is. not 
likely to be undesignedly followed ; 
Passion goes the straight road. It 
is much more probable that two 
eagles will follow the same line in 
their flight, than that two butterflies 
will. These things can seldom be 
roved; but we can give one singular 
instance of concurring impassioned 
expression, where imitation was im- 
possible. 
All perished !—I alone am left on earth ! 
To whom nor relative nor blood remains, 
No !—not a kindred drop that runs in hu- 
man veins ! 
Gertrude of Wyoming. 


On which Mr. Campbell notes : 


Every one who recollects the specimen 
of Indian eloquence given in the speech of 
Logan, a Mingo chief, to the governor of 
Virginia, will perceive that 1 have at- 
tempted to paraphrase its concluding and 
most striking expression—* There runs 
not a drop of my blood in the veins of any 
living creature.”’....I beg the reader to re- 
flect how difficult it is to transpose such 
exquisitely simple words without sacrificing 
a portion of their effect. 

Compare with these words, exqui- 
sitely simple as they are, those of 
Paulus Amilius, in the beautiful 
speech of his, given by Livy, 45. 41. 

Pauli in domo, preter se, nemo super- 
est. 

Logan and Paulus spoke from real 
emotion, and auterathy spoke alike. 

Poets, who speak from a counter- 
feit emotion, if they counterfeit well, 
may also concur ; and their chances of 
concurrence will be in proportion as 
they approach a common object of re- 
semblance in nature. Whence it fol- 
lows, that such casualties will sel- 
dom occur in the treatment of pre- 
ternatural subjects. When we find 
Scott's wizard and Ariosto’s perform- 


ing a prodigiously Jong jourtiey in 
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one day, we are sure that’ there is 
an understanding between. them, 
Both the travellers set out from 
Spain. 


I was in Spain when the morning rose, 


But I stood by his bed ere evening close, 


Lay. 
Me n’andro questa sera alla pri 4 
E saro in India al’ nascer dell’ 
It Furioso. 
The following passages, singular 
in themselves and in their resem- 
blance, we leave our readers to judge 
of. They will recollect in Marmion 
the spirit which appears to King 
James, and forebodes the ill success 
of his arms. 
He stepp’d before the monarch’s chair, 
And stood with rustic plainness there, 
And little reverence made, 
Nor head nor body bowed nor bent, 
But on the desk his arm he leant, 
And words like these he said,— 
In a low voice—but never tone 
So thrill’d through vein, and nerve, and 
bone, &c. 
—The wondering monarch seem’d to seek 
For answer and found none ; 
And when he raised his head to speak, 
The monitor was gone. 
The marshal and myself had cast 
To stop him as he outward past, 
But lighter than the whirlwind’s blast 
He vanish’d from our eyes, 
Like sun-beam on the billow cast, 
That glances but and dies. C. 4 
The parallel is a relation by Don 
Antonio de Solis of the appearance 
of a spirit to Montezuma, King of 
Mexico, the year before the invasion 
by the Spaniards, which foretels to 
him also the defeat he is to suffer. ’ 


Hechas sus humillaciones sin genero de 
turbacion, ni encogimiento, le dixo en sa 
idioma rustico, pero con un genero de 
libertad y eloquencia, &c.;* 

And after a solemn menace, 

Bolvid las espaldas con tanto denu 
che nadie se atrevid a deterietle. Lid. 2. 

Nothing is more rare than to meet 
with an original conception stubs 
natural appearances or events.. 
are subjects of pure imagination ; an 
human imagination seems to have 
been early exhausted of such as are 

ical. When materials have to 
created rather ‘than combined: 
mefi ‘soot Come to the end of the 





3 ng Wiel $a) leans SA Set Seip S 
his rustic idiom, but with a degree of freedom and 


“he ‘sad, if 
&e. Wy... . .) He turned 


his back upon them with so much resolution, that no ene would-venture to detain him. — 
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work. The strangest modern in- 
stance which we recollect is, the a 
pearance of the magic mirror at the 
call of Lorrinite. If it is not ori- 
ginal, we do not know whence it has 
been taken. 


At this the witch, through shrivell’d lips 
and thin, 
Sent forth a sound half whistle and half 
hiss. 
Two winged hands came in, 
Armless and bloodless, 


Bearing a globe of liquid » Set 
In frame as diamon blige” $e black 
as jet. 
A thousand eyes were quench’d in endless 
night, 
To form that magic globe ; for Lorrinite 
Had, Som their sockets, drawn the liquid 
sight, 
And kneaded it, with recreating skill, 
Into this organ of her mighty will. 
Look in yonder orb, she cried, 


Tell me what is there descried. 
Kchama 11. 


Plagiarisms with a partial avowal 
are of the most dishonest kind ; for 
volunteering one half of the truth is 
equivalent to denying the other half. 
This was Gray’s method. Where he 
dreaded criticism he produced a 
classical original for his support ; 
where he was confident as to the 
effect of his copy, he was silent. 
We speak, however, of the acknow- 
ledgments as they stand in Mason’s 
edition ; and Mason might, a 
do that for his friend, which either 
would have been ashamed to do for 
himself. 

Whatever advantage may be gain- 
ed by plagiarism, nothing is lost in 


the long-run by fair acknowledg- 


ment. The advantage, no doubt, is 
great, and such as few authors can 
dispense with ; but a man’s credit is 
not high in proportion as he is sup- 
posed to dispense with it. Few 
readers care how a man’s ideas are 
come by, 80 they be forcibly and 
fervently brought out. Poetry is, to 
ordinary readers, as coin was to 
drunken Barnaby. 


Suavis odor lucrum tenet, 
Nullum curo unde venit. 


But when the source is unacknow- 
ledged, people pique themselves upon 
finding, it,.out... 

have,.at:this moment, more credit 
for courage.and candour, and not jess 
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for genius, if he had borrowed openly 
every thing he has borrowed. As it 
is—so much is discovered, that all is 
suspected, though, perhaps, little re- 
mains concealed. We are disposed 
to think this remainder little, be- 
cause his original sources are not very 
recondite. Whatever ke has read he 
seems to have used: and, supposing 
the correctness of this opinion (form- 
ed from much minute observation 
not easily specified), his line of read- 
ing may be readily discerned, and 
followed with little labour. We do 
not accuse him of affecting much 
learning, but even when his quota- 
tions and allusions do assume a some= 
what mysterious aspect, they are 
quotations quoted, and allusions se- 
cond hand, and may be met with in 
one of the reviews, in literary me- 
moirs, volumes of letters, and other 
furniture of the drawing-room. It 
would have been prudent in him, 
therefore, to take the credit of con- 
fessing what was so easy of detec- 
tion: and then when he’ found an 
opportunity of sinning secretly, he 
might have used it u dly. 

Scott, with all his originality of 
manner, has imitated the classics most 
sedulously; but we must premise, 
that in noticing classical imitations 
we make no charge, for they have 
never been considered unfair: admi- 
ration and enthusiasm may justif 
this sort of plunder, at least as muc 
as it justifies the pilfering of medals, 
&e. by antiquarians,—who are mo- 
dern enough in their moral canons. 
The Greeks and Romans have been, 
so long dead, that he who shall turn 
up their buried treasures is held to 
have a just right of trover. 

Of living poets Campbell is, in our 
judgment, least chargeable with imi- 
tation. Southey has imitated much 
in his earlier poems, but has ap- 

nded his originals in the notes. 

here are instances, however, in 
which, from the omission of acknow- 
ledgment, he would appear to have 
borrowed unconsciously ;—for he can 
never be justly suspected of insincerity 
in anything. His later poems are, as 
far as we know, as unimitating 
they are inimitable. yan i 

Moore does not stand clear; nor 


Mon so perfectly clear as we 
We begin with Sir Walter Scott.” 
















LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 













grasp, 
For when the first he had undone, 
It closed as he the next. begun. C. 3. 
Se un laccio sciogliea, due n’annodava. 
di Fur. c. 10. 


A moment now he slacked his speed, 
A moment breathed his panting steed ; 










pulo tenus admovet ensem. 
Stat. Thebd. ii. 534. 








Alike to him was time or tide, 
December's snows or July’s pride, 

Alike to him was tide or time, 

Moonless midnight, or matin prime. C. 2. 





Ii Fur. c. 12. 


i Marauding chief! his sole delight 

‘ a The moonlight raid, the morning fight;.... 
i ..»- And still in age he spurned at rest, 

; And still his brows the helmet press’d, 

: Albeit the blanched locks below 

' Were white as Dinlay’s spotless snow. C.4. 


[  RESS Sas Nec tarda senectus 
: Debilitat vires animi, mutatque vigorem ; 
) Canitiem galea premimus; semperque re- 
= 
f Convectare juvat predas, et vivere rapto. 
. 7 fEn. ix. 610. 


Soon on the hill’s steep verge he stood 
‘That looks o’er Branksome’s towers and 
wood ; 
And martial murmurs from below 
Proclaimed th’ approaching Southern foe. . . 
And banners tall of crimson sheen 
Above the copse appear ; 
And, glistening thro’ the hawthorn’s 
green, 
Shine helm and shield and spear. 
P. 112. 
Ile propinquabat sylvis, et ab celso 
Scuta virim, galeasque videt rafllare cO- 
mantes, 
Qua laxant rami nemus, adversaque sub 
umbra 
Flammeus eratis lune tremor errat in ar- 
mis. Stat. Theb. ii. 529. 


Statiad repeats himbelf, ‘v.10: 




















The camp theit home, their law the sword 
They knew no country, owned no lord. 
; P.1l 
Cui nihil est domi, nisi armis partum, 
per injuriam. © ~- Sallust, Frag. LL 


So near they were that t know 
Tis beining howh of eahatesarn 


P. 116. 
Intendunt acres arcus, amentaque torquent. 
4En. ix. 664. 
Few were the words and stern and hi 
That marked the foeman’s feudal hate ; 
For question fierce and proud 
Gave signal soon of dire debate. 
Pochi sermon tra lor si son usati, 
Non vi fu indugio, non vi fu intervallo, 
Che i ferri delle lance hanno abbassati. 
It Fur. 4l. 


C.3. 


He ruled his eager courser’s gait, 
Forced him with chastened fire to prance, 
And, high curvetting, slowadvance. P.117. 


Non ille sinit lente moderator habene 
Qua velit ire, sed augusto prius ore coércens, 
Insultare docet campis, fingitque morando. 
Lucius Varus. 
Sesece Equitem docuére sub armis 
Insultare solo, et gressus glomerare su- 
perbos. Georg. iii. 116. 


Call it not vain ; they do not err 
Who say, &c. See p. 135. 


They are Statius and Virgil— 
Theb. v. 333, and Ecl. x. 8. 


But angry Dacre rather chose 


In his pavilion to repose. P. 140. 


Ou paw #3 AysAeue, Geridog rong ni xoptoro, 
Maproras, adh’ ems ynuos yoAor Suuadyen weo- 
Sane : Il. 4. 512. 


Now, noble Sek. perchance ask 
How these ovo howe ares met ? 
Deeming it were no . 

To keep the vy x here was set, &c- 

See the whole section, which is 
taken from Lucan’s description of @ 
voluntary truce made by the armies 
of Cesar and Pompey- 
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And in his further details he still 
follows the same poet, 


The hands the spear that lately grasped, 
Still in the mailed gauntlet clasped, 
Were interchanged in greeting dear. 
P. 141. 
Armatasque manus excusso jungere ferro. 
i. 117. 
Ten of them were sheathed in steel, 
With belted sword and spur on heel, 
They quitted not their harness bright, 
Neither by day, nor yet by night: 
They lay down to rest with corselet laced, 
Pillowed on buckler cold and hard, 
They — at the meal with gloves of 
steel, 
And they drank the red wine thro’ the 
helmet barred. 
Thirty steeds, both fleet and wight, 
Stood saddled in stable by day and night, 
Barbed with frontlet of steel, &c. C. i. 4. 
Flexilis inductis animatur lamina membris 
Horribilis visu: credas simulacra moveri 
Ferrea, cognatoque viros spirare metallo. 
Par vestitus equis; ferrata fronte minantur. 
Claudian, in Ruff. ii. 358. 





MARMION. 


We have not the book before us at 
this moment, but our readers will re- 
member, probably, better than we, 
the address of Constance to the Con- 
clave who sat in judgment on her. 
It begins— 

--++ I speak not to implore your grace ; 
Well know I for one minute’s space 

Successless might I sue, 

Nor do I speak your prayers to gain ; 
For if a death of lingering pain 
To cleanse my sins be penance vain, 

Vain are your masses too. C. 2. 

Non come dolente femmina, 0 ripresa del 
suo fallo, ma come non curante e valorosa, 
con asciutto viso ed aperto, ¢ da niuna 
parte turbato cosi disse. persia a nom, ne 
a pregare son er id che ne Pun 
mi varebbe, ne l’altro voglio che mi vaglia, 
ed oltre accid in niuno atto intendo di ren- 
dermi benivola la tua mansuetudine, &c. 

Boccaccio, Giorn, iv. Nov. 1. 


Slow o’er the midnight wave it swung, (the 
passing bell) | 

Northumbrian rocks in answer > 

To Warkworth cell the echoes.roll’d, 

~~ beads the wakeful hermit told, 





Spread his broad nostril to the wind, 
Listed before, aside, behind, 

Then couched him down beside the hind, 
And quaked among the mountain fern 

To hear that sound so dull and stern. ©, 2. 


Rimbombo il suon fin alla selva Ardenna, 
Si che lasciar tutte le fere il nido, 
Udiron l’Alpi, e il monte di Gebenna, 
Di Biaga, e d’Arli, e di Roano il lido; 
Rodano, e Sonna udi, Garronna e il Reno ; 
Si strinsero le madri i figli al seno. 
Il Fur. ¢ 27. 
Southey likewise follows :— 


.... Far and wide the thundering shout, 
Rolling among reduplicating rocks, 
Pealed i= the hills and up the mountain 

vales. 

The wild ass, in the forest glade, 
Ran to the dreary affrighted wolf 
Skulked thro’ the thicket to a closer brake ; 
The sluggish bear, awakened in his den, 
Roused up and answered with a sullen 


growl, 
Low breathed and long; and, at the uproar 
scared 


The brooding eagle from her nest took wing. 
Roderick, b. 18. 


Their valour light like straw on flame, 
A fierce but fading fire. C. 5. 


Che presto nasce in loro, e presto more, 
Quasi un foco di paglia. Fur. c 10, 


Borderers described, C. 5. (We 
only refer, not being able to tran- 
scribe with exactness. ) 

Nec vitam sine Marte pati, quippe omnis 
in armis 

Laucis causa sita est, damnatum vivere paci. 

Sil. Ital. Bell. Punic. 3. 


She could not, would not, durst not piey. 

Nunc oblita mihi tot carmina : vox quoque 
Merin 

Jam fugit ipsa: &e. WVirg. Eclog. ix. 53. 


. .. His giant form like ruined tower. C.5. 


The lady, when she saw her champion fall 
Like the old ruins of a broken tower. 
; Faery Queen, ii. 20. 


And if within Tantallon strong 
The good Lord Marmion tarries 


* 


' Perchance our next may 


At Tamworth in his hall. C. 5. 


This was a taunt of James’; 
samuloett was the ambassador's 


"residence in his own country, and 
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King James could only come there 
as aconqueror. ‘There is a similar 
meaning in the following :— 

The king of Persia again passed the 
Euphrates, and, dismissing the am 
of Tiberius, arrogantly commanded them 
to await his arrival at Casaria, the metro- 
polis of Cappadocia. Gibbon, viii. 46. 









Our readers recollect the — 
between Marmion and Douglas, in 
the court-yard of the latter, where 
Marmion gives him the’ lie, and 
dashes across the drawbridge just as 
it was ordered to be raised, in order 
to prevent hisescape. He then joins 
his band, and turning round, sends 
back a loud defiance to the Douglas. 


Lord Marmion turn’d,—well was his 











need, — . 
And dash'd the rowels in his steed, 
Like arrow through the archway sprung, 
The ponderous grate behind him rung : 
To pass there was such scanty room 


The bars descending razed his ae . 


7 | ——LHae audax etiamnum in limine retro 
Vociferans, jam tunc impulsa per agmina 


A: pin Stat, Theb. ii. 467. 
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—Gravioraque tela mereri 
Servatus——moti tamen aura cucurrit 


Fluminis, et summas libavit vertice cristas, 
ans , . dbid. y. 585. 


Their dak, Wipenceable wid. Ce. 


Par che quel pign di lor lance s’inselve. 
di Fur. C. 10. 


We have done now with only two 
poems of oné author, but we have 
taken out a search-warrant against 
all ; and shall proceed with the next 
opportunity in our restoration of the 
works of art to Italy, or whereso- 
ever else they may belong—not that 
we make any charge (for we leave 
our readers to judge of the cases 
where it might justly be made), or 
suppose ourselves to be correcting 
what is amiss; but merely that we 
think our readers. may be amused 
with seeing the great. poets of our 
own and of other times, and of our 
own and of other countries, in their 
most eminent passages, talking “a 
leash of languages at once,” and suc- 
cessively improving upon each other. 
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SONG. 


"Twas not when early flowers were springing, 
When skies were sheen, 
And wheat was green, 

And birds of love were singing, 

That first 1 loved thee, or that thou 

Didst first the tender claim allow. 


For when the silent woods had faded 
From green to yellow, 
When fields were fallow, 


And the chang’d skies o’ershaded, 


My love might then have shared decay 
Or pass’d with summer's songs away. 4 


"Twas winter: cares and clouds were round me, : bara i 


Instead of flowers 


: 
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And Love and Nature 2 ' " . osntl 
" But stars from 1 t their u ’ or - eon, ee 
And hearts are r twined sorrow. °F Conpea , 
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SONNET. 


Srrinc, Summer, Autumn! Priestesses that hold 
Alternate watch at Nature’s altar,—deep 
And full of mystery the course ye keep, 
In hidden sympathy. First, chastely cold, 
Thou, Vestal Spring, most gently dost unfold: 
The oracles of Nature, and from sleep 
Enchanted, bid her infant beauties peep. 
Thou, Summer, dost inscribe in living gold 
The fiilness of each promise sibylline, 
And makest in part the bright fruition thine, 
Murmuring soft music from her leafy fane : 
Till Autumn’s stores reveal in corn and wine 
The meaning shut in every bud and grain. 
Then comes the solemn pause which calls Spring back again. 


J. Conver. 








ADDITIONS TO LORD ORFORD’S ROYAL AND NOBLE AUTHORS. 
No. VII. 


PHILIP HOWARD, EARL OF ARUNDEL. 


The claim of this nobleman to a 
6 in Lord Orford’s literary list 
as been entirely overlooked till the 
present moment, although his name, 
as well as his sufferings for his reli- 
ious opinions, will be found in every 
istory of Elizabeth and her reign. 
He was the son of Thomas, Duke of 
Norfolk, and the Lady Mary Fitz- 
Alan, daughter of Henry, Earl of 
Arundel, whom he succeeded in 
1579-80, being summoned in the par- 
liament, holden at Westminster, 
January 16, 22 Eliz. as Earl of 
Arundel, by descent * and tenure. As 
grandson and heir to Fitz-Alan, Earl 
of Arundel, he acquired the baronies 
of Fitz-Alan, Warren, Clun, Oswal- 


destre and Maltravers; and, by a 
special act of parliament which pass- 
ed the Lords’ house, March 10, and 
the Commons’, March 14, 1580, the 
was restored in blood. In the fol- 
lowing year, we find him principal 
challenger at tilt, together with Lord 
Windsor, Sir Philip Sidney, and Sir 
Fulke Grevile, at the entertainments 
given to the French ambassadors, 
who came to treat concerning the 
marriage of Elizabeth with the Duke 
of Anjou.{ In less, however, than 
four years, he had lost the confidence 
of his Sovereign, through the secret 
accusations (as Camden would insi- 
nuate§) of some great persons ; al- 
tho the real cause was, doubtless, 





* He was called Earl of Arundel, as owner of Arundel castle, by descen. from his mo- 
ther ; it having been anciently adjudged in parliament to be a local dignity, so that the 
pomecsere thapset chonld’ Cajon Se, Si © Sane Dugdale, Baronage, vol. ii. p. 
276,b. In from i 


a letter 
bury, dated March 5, 1579, his- accession to his new 
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his attachment to the Roman Catholic 
religion, and his intimacy with many 
of its most zealous professors. Fall- 
ing under Elizabeth's icion * he 
was first called before the council, 
and, although it seems he cleared 
himself from the specific charges ad- 
duced against him, was afterwards 
ordered to confine himself to his own 
house. After submitting to this par- 
tial loss of liberty for about six 
months, the restriction was removed, 
and we find him attending im his 
place in parliament, as well as wait- 
mg on the Queen ; but, as he himself 
complains, ¢ he had been released 
without hearing any just cause of 
her Majesty’s hard conceipt, or any 
good colour why he had been com- 
mitted, or but the shadow of a fault 
with which he might be touched. 
Having now, im some measure, 
learned, from these first fruits of Eli- 
zabeth’s displeasure, the rigorous 
treatment he might anticipate upon 
incurring her anger a second time, 
Lord Arundel resolved to seek that 
safety in a foreign land, which he 
was well aware must be denied in his 
own to one so firmly attached to the 
proscribed religion, and so ill able to 
dissemble that attachment, as him- 
self. After writing a letter to her 
Majesty, in which he excuses the step 
he was about to take, of departing 
without the royal permission,confesses 
his devotion to the Roman Catholic 
religion, and declares the dangers to 
which he considers himself exposed 
in England, he prepared (in April, 
1585) to pass over into France, and 
might probably have escaped, but for 
the treachery of some of his own 
servants, through whose means he 
was apprehended in an obscure part 
of the Sussex coast, and conveyed 
prisoner to the Tower. The next 
step pursued by his implacable mis- 
tress was to commence proceedings 
against him in the Star-chamber, 
where he was charged with having 
su preted Romish ts; having 
held intelligence with Cardinal Alan, 
and Parsons the Jesuit; having 
publicly questioned, in writing, the 
justice of the kingdom ; and, finally, 
it was objected him, that he 
had intentions of départitig the realm 





without licence. It was in vain that 
the Earl protested his obedience to 
the Queen, and his love te his coun. 
try; that he excused himself by 
pleading his affection to the Catholi: 
religion, and his ignorance of the 
laws: he was deemed guilty of al 
the charges, and sentenced to pay a 
fine of 10,000/, and to be imprisoned 
during her Majesty's pleasure. 

For the space of three years or 
more, his lordship remained jin a 
confinement, not of the most rigorous 
nature, for his friends were permitted 
to visit him; nor was he prohibited 
from the attendance of persons of his 
own persuasion, some of whom, as 
it afterwards appeared, sought his 
confidence only to betray him. Nor 
was an opportunity of completing his 
ruin long wanting. When the Spa- 
nish Armada entered the Channel, 
Lord Arundel made use of certain 
incautious expressions, intimating 
that the defeat of his enemies was at 
hand; and it was even stated that he 
caused a mass to be performed for its 
success. These things were not lost on 
his enemies, nor concealed from 
the Queen, whose displeasure being 
again excited, the unfortunate Earl 
was made close prisoner, and treated 
with all the rigour and severity due 


.to a state-criminal and a fallen fa- 


vourite. He was soon after arraign- 
ed of high treason, and tried on the 
14th of April, 1589, in Westminster- 
hall, before tw -five of his peers, 
the Earl of Derby acting as High 
Steward.{ His lordship, as we 
learn from the records of his trial, 
“appeared in a wrought velvet gows, 
furred with martins, laid about with 
old lace, and buttoned with gold 
smn a black sattin doublet, a 
oe of velvet hose, and wearing 4 
igh black hat. He was,moreover 4 
very tall man, somewhat, swarthy, 
when required to hold up_bis 
hand, he raised it very high, seyu, 
Here is as true a man's heart and 
hand, as ever came into this hail.’§ 
The trial was conducted, as mos 
trials in those days were accu 
to be, with more of than 


stice: in addition to the ts on 
ju addition ue dtiked 


which ‘he had before been con 
in the Star-chamber, and for, which 





rt wees ; 


© Stow's Annales, by Howes, ed. folio, 1616, p.iQOBy dbo x mw 


+ In his Letter to 


t State Trials, ed. folio, vol. ix p.158, 
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§ Ibid. a*yolvert 
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he had then suffered four years’ in- 
carceration, there were other 
articles; such as having assisted Car- 
dinal Alan in his attempts to re-esta- 
blish popery ; saying that the Queen 
was unfit to govern; procuring mass 
to be said for the Spaniards ; intend- 
ing to withdraw in order to serve 
under the Duke of Parma; and being 
privy to the bull of Pope Sixtus V, 
transferring the Queen’s dominions 
to Philip King of Spain. The evi- 
dence in support of these charges was 
of the worst description; and after 
every attempt to prove the matters 
objected against him, by the admis- 
sion of even childish and ridiculous * 
assumptions, the only charge of high 
treason that could be fixed upon his 
lordship was that of being reconciled 
to the church of Rome, on which he 
was unanimously found guilty, and 
sentenced to be beheaded. W hen found 
guilty, he besought them to inter- 
cede with the Queen for the payment 
of his debts, and that his wife and 
infant son (whom he had never seen, 
he having been born during his im- 
prisonment) might be permitted to 
visit him; and when sentence was 
passed, he merely said in a low tone, 
fat voluntas Dei ! 

As Lord Arundel had been con- 
victed on matters of a religious na- 
ture alone, the es did not think 
proper to carry the sentence of the 
yeers into execution: she contented 
terself with suffering him to pine 
away the remainder of his days in 
imprisonment ; and there is every 
reason to believe that his time was 
principally employed in religious me- 
ditation and the austerities of Catho- 
lic devotion. “ He had,” says Dod,t 
“‘a soul superior to all human consi- 


deratious, and his behaviour was not 
unbecoming the primitive of 
Christianity ;" in proof of which it 
has been asserted, that towards the 
close of his life, the Queen offered 
him his pardon, his liberty, restora- 
tion of his titles and estates, and the 
company of his wife and child, on 
condition that he would embrace the 
doctrines of the established church: f 
it is hardly necessary to add that her 
Majesty's overtures were unsuccess- 
ful, and that he died, as he had lived, 
in the sincere profession of the faith 
for which he had so long and so severe- 
ly suffered. Lord Arundel breathed 
his last on the 19th of October, 1595, 
in the 40th year of his » nearly 
eleven years of which he spent 
in confinement. 

It is singular that, till the present 
moment, the name of this illustrious 
nobleman should never have been 
connected with the literature of his 
country, although he was undoubted- 
ly a man of learning, the translator 
of one learned work, and the author 
of a poem of considerable merit, 
which, till the writer of this article 
was fortunate enough to discover it, 
has been entirely unnoticed. His 
lordship’s claim to a place in the 
work of Lord Orford rests upon the 
following catalogue of his works. 


1. An Epistle or Exhortation of Iesvs 
Christ to the Soule, that is denoutly af- 
Jected towards him. VVherein, are vd- 
tained certaine diuinc inspiratios, teaching 
aman to know himself, and instructing 
him in the perfection of true picty. V Vrit- 
ten in Latin by the deuout seruant of 
Christ, Icannes Lanspergius a Charter- 
house monke. And translated into English 
by the Lord Philip late Earle of Arundel. 
i. H. S. Permissa Superiorum M.DC.X. 





(says the reporter of his trial) into some 
face, which the learned i 
priest) were afterwards brought forward, the former being adjured by the prisoner to 





as See 
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Lenepetin s, surnamed Justus, the 
author of the original treatise, was a 


native of Lansperg or rg, in 
Upper Bavaria ; he was.educated in 
the university of Cologne, where he 
became a monk of the Carthusian 
order, and was finally appointed prior 
of Juliers, where he died in 1539. 
Petreius gives a very interesting ac~ 
count of him, * and enumerates seve- 
ral of his works, which were very 
numerous, consisting chiefly of para- 
phrases on the Epistles and Gospels, 
and other religious treatises, many of 
which were collected by Bruno Loher 
and printed in folio, 1555. The 
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[Dee. 
« Alloquia, Tesu Christi sad. animam 


lem,” was printed separately at 
vain, in 1572, and at Paris, in 
1578, both in 8vo. Lord Arundel’s 
translation is dedicated by J. W. 
hate: to the reverend mother and 
evout poore sisters of the holy order 
of St. Clare, in the first English con- 
vent erected in Graveling, and the 
publisher says, that it is “now the 
third time printed,” although no ear- 
lier edition has yet been discovered, 
nor we believe any other copy of that 
of 1610, except one in the library of 
the late Mr. Bindley, from which the 
present account was taken. 
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* In his Bibliotheca Cartusiana, 1609 ; and there is another life of him prefixed to his 
Paraphrases Catholice, 1554, in which the titles of no less than thirty-seven pieces. are 
given: prefixed to this rare volume is a singular piece of metrical biography, entitled— 


EPIGRAMMA IN LAUDEM DE IOANNIS IUSTI LANSPERGIA. 


Justus Ioannes claro Lanspergius ortu 
Bavariam studiis excoluit patriam, 

Nomine non tantum justus, sed rebus honestis 
Justus uterque parens, justus et ipse fuit. 

Palladios frutices et Christi robora carpens 
/Ethereum niveo pectore trivit iter. 

Quum sacris animum scriptis ornasset acutum 

: Illecebras fugiens Carthusiam petiit. 

) Deliciis animum studio subtraxit opimis, 

Predulces epulas viribus effugiens. 

: Era sub eterno ferventer rege merebat 
Hereticis terror demonibusque fuit. 

Arrepto fidei furias mucrone fugabat 
Sydereo clypeo vicerat omne scelus. 

Rebus in afflictis docti solatia tantum 
Prebebant, nec non fortia scripta virum. 

Ante oculos semper Christi radiabat imago, 
Ante oculos semper virgo sacrata stetit. 

; Justitiam coluit, magna pietate celebrem 

Deus immenso misit ab axe pater. 

Nunquam prosiliit Titan rubicundus ab ortu 
Quin properet mens sacra i: 

' Verba nec incassum summo de pectore fudit 

; Sed linguz valido frena labore parat. 


Dei: 


Sepius adversa pressus valetudine miles, 
Attamen infracta mente pharetra tulit. 
Luxurieque patrem sevum contempsit Iacchum, 


Spicula lascive sprevit amara dee. 

Ocia non fovit, salsis sudoribus omnes 
Scripture nitido pervolat ore locos: 

Haud secus ac tenui letos cum murmmure flores 


Sedula lustrat apis, dulcia mella 8. 
Cum jam spectaret tantis erroribus 2m 





which he was held for his learning, ex 
Of the latter he takes notice, that besides vi 









carnem circa renes occulté 


little regardful of his own feelings, that alth 























Inversam, mortis sepe diem petiit. 
Petreius gives a very amiable character of him, and 


rigid exercises of monastic discipline, “ aliq 


some situation, and one in which he knew his 


the office, but never onee expressed his wish to be removed, altho 
about him knew to be his most earnest desire. a> aieeeh, 


on eh 
conduct, and the sev mee} ther the mort 


Fastings, SCOUTED ER 3 cad nudam 
vit ;” and so anxious was. he to obey his superiors, and 6° 


his priory was in a damp and unwhole- 
th must give way, he not only accepted 
ig was -what, most 
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Rare as the epistle is; we do not 
consider it necessary to give any co- 
pious extract from it: the following 
will show that Lord Arundel’s trans- 
lation is executed in an easy and cor- 
rect manner, and that his language 
is not in any way inferior to the best 
writers of his day. 

How we ovght to take heed of Enuie. 

(Ch. ix.p. 73.) 

Beware of Envie as much as possibly 
thou canst, that by it thou be not brought to 
mislike of any man, to speake in derogation 
of him, to preferre thy selfe before him, to 
molest and vexe him, and to be also thy- 
selfe vexed, if he be preferred before thee, 
with his vertue, with his honour, with his 
commendation, or with his spirituall profit. 
To ouercome this temptation be more 
eurteous and lowlie ynto him, my daugh- 
ter, then to another, speake nothing of him 
thyselfe, nor heare him spoken, of in his 
absence; neyther let any thing proceed 
from thee in word, deed, or shew, that may 
seeme to sauour of Enuie, or to spring from 
that venemous root.” 


2. But in addition to his translation, 
Lord Arundel claims a place in this 
work, as well as in the catalogue of 
English poets, from a metrical com- 
position of considerable length, which 
occurs amongst the voluminous ma- 
nuscript collections of the late Dr. 
Rawlinson, in the Bodleian library, 


and is entitled,— 
Memorare novissima tua, et in eternum 





non peccabls ; a Pocme of the contempte of 
the World, and an Evhortation to prepare 
to dye, made by Phillipe Earle of Arundel 
after his attaynder.” 


Lord Arundel’s poetry, is, as may 
be easily imagined, of that serious 
cast which a person of such recluse 
habits and religious state of mind 
would be expected to compose at all 
times, more especially when in strict 
confinement, and under sentence of 
death. It would therefore, from the 
nature of the poem, be difficult to 
select any passages likely to prove 
interesting to the general reader ; but 
sufficient will, we hope, be given to 
prove that his lordship is, at least, 
entitled to a place in the second class 
of our Elizabethan poets. 

The “ Exhortation to prepare to 
dye,” is addressed to some fictitious 
lover of the world and the world’s 
pleasures, whose irregular course of 
life the author endeavours to arrest, 
by reminding him of the miseries that 
await his latter moments, and con- 
trasting them with the brighter pros- 
pect enjoyed by the pious and believ- 
ing Christian. After recounting the 
terrors and agitations of a guilty con- 
science, and the agonies experienced 
by the impenitent sinner on the bed 
of sickness, the poet supposes the 
hour to have ‘arrived when man is 
cited before his judge. 


a just accompte to shew 


How farr thou sought’st thy selfe for to deny ; 
How all thy lands and welth thou didst bestow, 
And with y goods thy brother’s wants supply. 


What care 


ou had’st thy maker’s name to praise, 


What paine thou took’st to walke in all his wayes. 


The man of pleasure cannot, of course, bear a rigid examination of all his 
ways, and Satan is accordingly represented as laying claim to one whose 
conduct through life had been directed solely by the precepts of the prince 
of darkness. The day of judgment is next described, when, to add to the 

i 


horrors of the scene, the 


tants of the lower regions are depicted as 


hailing the pe of a new victim with hideous cries and horrid impreca- 


tions, whilst t 


e various torments of the place are carefully enumerated. 


The deuills with flouts doe laugh thee now to scorne, 

Thy flesh and bones.in sunder they doe teare, 

Thy cursed skinne with cruell whipes is torne, 
Thy woefull harte is filled full with feare. 

‘With inwarde woe thy soule is sore oppreste 

With outward paine thy body finds no reste. 


thé Whole poem is that of the regions: 
to be visible | to ee 


reriderea doubly wretched’ ‘in the etdurance of their own proper sufferim 8» 
anit “ie Soe oar ptadton be that happiness which they have themselves for.. 





ever forfeited. 
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And first behould the beauty of the place, “~~” ” 
Where all the saints with Christ in beauty raigne, 
Where honoure is not mixed with disgrace, 

Where joy is free from tast of any paine. 

Where great rewards attend on good deserts, 

And all delights possesseth fai ] harts. 


O wicked wretch, this citie now beholde, 

Which doth surpasse the reach of any thought. 

The gates of pearle, the streats of finest gould, 
With precious stones the walles are wholy wrought, 
Of sunne or moone it neadeth not y° light, 

For euer there the lampe is shining bright. 


And from lis seate a christall riner flowes, 

Where life doth runne, and pleasure allwayes springs ; 
On either side a tree of comforte growes, 

Which sauinge helth to euery nation bringes. 

Yt worketh rest, and stinteth worldly strife, 

Yt killeth death, and bringeth endlesse life. 


This goodly place all beauty doth surmount, 
And all the world im largnesse passeth farr : 
The earth ytselfe, for bignesse in accounte, 
Not equall is vnto the smallest starre. 

O worthy place, whose glory doth excell ! 
Thrise happy they that there obtayne to dwell! 


After recounting the various delights of Paradise, of which the greatest is 
the presence of the Deity, we are told, that one of the chief excellencies af 
our divine nature will be the acquisition of perfect knowledge. 


He present, past, and future things doth shew, 
And therefore rests their understandings there ; 
There nothing is but they in him doe know, 

And to their eyes all plainely doth appeare. 

They now obtaine what longe they sought to gett, 
And all their thoughts are on him wholye sett. 


The conclusion follows: 


Then must I call, o worldly man, to thee, 

And end wher first 1 did beginne to wright ; 

That all these ioyes and paines which thou didst see 
May moue thy minde to leade thy life aright. 

Thy harte will melt to thinke vpon thy case, 

Yf there be left but halfe a sparke of grace. _ 


Thou findest here what thou wilt finde at laste 
And that accounte which none can euet shunne ; 
Then frame thy life, before thy time be past, 

As thou wilt wish that thou in time hadst done 
Lest thou in vaine doest waile thy wretched state 
When time is past, and wailinge comes to late. 


To this list of Lord Arundel’s works feelings of the Quéen, frorh one who 
may be added, his Letter to’ Queen deserved a far better fate than the 
Fey he —— his times in which he lived, bo the tem- 
rom nd. This oceurs in and prejudices of his sovereig”, 
Harleian MSS. No. 787, “and “has enced him to ex , 
been printed, at length, im Stow’s In 1796, ‘when’ sdme_ alterations 
Chronicle, by Howes, Lond. 1615. took place in'the Tower; for re fin ‘ 
folio. It is well worthy of preserva- “of* ‘converting the b 
tion as a manly and honourable Lnede by the name of Beauchamp- 
peal to the justice ‘as well as tower, into'a’ mess-room, many ™- 
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scriptions were discovered on .the 
walls, which had been written by va- 
rious persons confined in the apart- 
ments devoted to state prisoners. 
Among these* we read the following 
by the illustrious subject of the pre- 
sent article : 


Quanto plus afflictlonis pro Christo in 
hoc seculo, tanto plus glorig cum Christo 
in futuro.— Arundell. June 22. 1587. 


_ Sicut peccati causa vinciri opprobrium est, 
ita € contra, pro Christo ¢ustodia vincula 
sustinere, maxima gloria est.—Arundell. 
May 28. 1587. 





* Archaologia, Vol. XIII.  Bayley’s Hist, of the Tower, Part I. pp. 139, 140. 








SCENE FROM THE MEDEA OF EURIPIDES, 


Tue well known fable upon which 
the Medea of Euripides is founded, 
may be related as follows: Jason, 
the leader of the Argonauts, havi 
arrived at Corinth, attended by his 
wife Medea, becomes, after some- 
time, enamoured of Glauce,. the 
daughter of Creon, king of that city, 
whose hand is engaged to him by her 
father. In order to facilitate this 
guilty connexion, Medea and her two 
sons are condemned by Creon to im- 
mediate banishment from Corinth. 
But she, having gained a respite of 
one day, sends Glauce a icated 
vest and enchanted crown, under 
pretence of seeking by these presents 
the reversal of her ‘children’s sen- 


tence, which she thus obtains. —The 
contact of these fatal gifts produces 
a raging pestilential disorder, which 
terminates in her death. Creon, in a 
paroxysm of grief, embracing his 
daughter, receives the mortal conta- 
gion and also perishes. As the acme 
of vengeance upon her husband’s in- 
fidelity, Medea puts to death with 
her own hand her two sons, their mu- 
tual offspring. 

It is hardly needful to add, that 
the following scene exhibits Medea 
in the midst of the struggle between 
revenge for her wrongs and maternal 
tenderness, which precedes the de- 
struction of her children. 


Mepea, Sons, Attendant-—Chorus. 


Attendant. Thy children, lad 
Of dolorous exile, still s 


Y, from the sentence freed 
al 


] glad thine heart : 


The royal bride has with benignant grace 
Received thine offering—hence their liberty. 


Medea. Away! 
Attendant. 


Why thus when fav’ring Fortune smiles 


Stand’st thou aghast? Why with averted cheek 
Receiv’st the message of thy children’s weal? — 


Medea. Alas! alas! 
Attendant. 


These feelings surely sort 


But ill 4 ie sry agho such joyous import. 
Medea. Woe! woe! a deeper woe 
; Have I disclosed 


Attendant. 


Unwittingly some sad he, 
And thus destroyed my hope 


r welcome ? 


Medea. Thy message duly told, I blame not thee. 
Attendant. Why then with tears thy downcast eyes bedew ? 


Medea. Necessity, old man, this gri 8 
Sich deed of death bare the faternal Gods 


And I, with dire intent, tated. : 

Attendant. Cheer thee! thy Eien are in thy keeping. 

Medea. And ere they go many a hapless soul 
Will 1 to Hades send as their precursors. 

Attendant, Not thine alone the bitter lot to suffer | 
Privation of:thy children: man is destined 

1) To.stem the tide of sorrow; he must learn then 


To bear with patience Heaven's all wise behests, 
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_ Medea. Be mine the task to school. epatieiaatiing, 








But go—with duteous care make fit provision ‘| 

For these poor babes—My children! :: Oh, my children! 
Your’s is a home, your's an abi city, 

Where from your hapless mother far remote 

Shall be your li » your eternal sojourn : 

While I, an exile, solitary, drear, 

Hence to far distant countries forth am driven, 

Ere I could share or see your happiness, 

Ere my glad hand has deck’d your bridal bed, 

Or waved the brightly beaming torch on high: ¢ 

O bitter fruit of obstinate self-will! 

And have then all my cares been vainly lavish’d,— 
Worn out and feeble with maternal toils, 

Rack'd with the throes of labour, spent with tendance 
On wayward infancy,—-is this my guerdon? 

Yet I had hoped, fond wretch, in their embrace 

To have found the solace of my wasting years, 

Those thousand cares, those nameless sympathies, 
py A speech, and look, and thought, - 

Which the last weary stage of life beguile, 

And smooth its passage downward to the grave ; 

Then, after life was fled, I vainly deem’d 

(ft hought ever grateful to the bemee breast) 

ow ‘neath your kindred hands these eyes _ close, 

And my sad corse be laid with kindred clay 

But ah! how sadly are these pleasing hopes | 

For ever blasted! What awaits me now 

But, reft of you, a life of ceaseless anguish ! 

To other realms of kindlier ether flown, 

No more shall those dear eyes this form behold. 

Alas! alas! why do ye gaze upon me? 

Why with that last smile light your guiltless brows. 

Ah the what shall I do? my heart is bursting. 

(To the Chorus.) Oh, friends ! that look has quell’d my reso- 

lution, 

I cannot do it: murderous counsels, hence, 

Avaunt! m my children shall partake mine exile. 

Why should I, impious Jason’s heart to tear, 

In sunder rive my own? Fear, far from me 

Such foul unnatural sin !—I will not harm them— 

But oh! my wrongs—that deep, deep-seated wound ! 
Shall I then stand a butt for mockery, 

A laughing stock for heartless fools to jeer at, 

And let my foes raise palaces of bliss 

Unpunish’d on the ruins of my peace? 

It must not be—dare, dare thou coward hand— 

Down womanhood! these female weaknesses 

Make me despise myself. Hence, get ye in, 

My children ; (Hzeunt Sons;) and 6, ye. celestial ones, , 
Whose pure, unsullied spirit may not view 

These gory rites, avaunt! But shall I stain rrr 
This kindred hand? O never, never !. uly po 
At least, O wretched mother ! shouldst. va ebiew 
The hated crime ; release them then, aa a ot bast 


Thy proper offspr they the lonesome hours poitteluooq 
OF tions GAIA UREH with. cong soeten frrrot Two 
Salven and console thy drooping »110%DBm100 
But no! by all the infernal loos in I vow 
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From that’ same source which gave therm life shall they 
Receive'the stroke of death—so runs their doom— 
Fix'd, settled, and unalterably seal'd. 
E’en now, her temples by th’ enchanted crown 
Impress’d; the royal bride with anguish writhes, 
And from hersubtly medicated vest 
The mortal venom drinks at every pore. 

Whilst I, alas! myself to evil doom’d, 

Must first these babes to wearier exile send. 

But let me feigu them present; and thus speak 

As though they heard my voice: “ Come, mnocents, 
Give me those little hands, and kiss your mother ; 
Dear precious hands, and lips more precious still, 
And forms ‘of matchless symmetry, and brows’ 
Whence simple truth and sweetness jointly beam ; 
Eternal blessings crown your opening’ charms 

And budding virtues ;—but not here—your bliss 

Is not of earthly but ethereal mould. 

Ail that on earth you might have revell’d in 

Your cruel father hath cut short, and left you ° 
Nought but your fair inheritance in heaven. 

Dear twining arms, and skin of downy softness, 
And breath more balmy than the breeze of morn,— 
Farewell—a long farewell” —begone! begone ! 


I dare not look 
O’erwhelm 


u more—my wrongs 
eeply, deepiy do I feel 


The awful guilt and horror that await me: 
But passion, deadliest foe to human kind, 
Resistless drives me to this deed of vengeance ! K. 


AMICUS REDIVIVUS. 


Where were ye, Nymphs, 


when the remorseless deep ; 


Closed o’er the head of your loved Lycidas ? 


I po not know when I have expe- 
rienced a stranger sensation, than on 
seeing my-old friend G. D., who had 
been paying me a morning visit a 
few Sundays back, at my cottage, 
near Islingtoti, upon taking leave, 
instead of turning down the right 
hand path by which he had entered 
—with staff in hand, and at noon 
day, deliberately march right for- 
wards into the midst of the stream 
that runs by us, and totally disap- 
pear. 

A acle Tike this at dusk would 
have n appalling enough; but, 
in the broad o aylight, to wit- 
ness such an u rved motion to- 
wards self-destruction in a valued 
friend, took from me all power of 

lation. © , 

How I found my feet, I know not. 

Consciousness was quite gone. Some 


spirit, not my own, whirled me to 
the spot. I remember nothing but 
the silvery apparitionof a good white 
head emerging ; nigh which a staff 
(the hand unseen that wielded it) 
pointed upwards, as feeling for the 
skies. In a moment, (if time was in 
that time) he was on my shoulders, 
and I—freighted with a load more 
precious than his who bore Anchises. 

And here I cannot but do justice 
to the officious zeal of sundry passers 
by, who, albeit arriving a little too 
late to participate in the honours of 
the rescue,* in philanthropic shoals 
came thronging to communicate their 
advice as to the recovery; pre- 
scribing variously the application, or 
non-application, of galt, &c. to the 
person of the patient. Life mean- 
time was ebbing fast away, amidst 
the stifle of conflicting judgments, 





® The topography of thy cottage, and'‘its relation to the river, will explain 
haive been of coene anes abate Che widlle| satis Shae Be ou: ext meme 
as well for the satisfaction of the reader, ‘as 


in this; as I 


eommemorate so signal a deliverance. 
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when one, more sagacious thau the 
rest, by a bright thought, proposed 
sending for the Doctor, Trite as the 
counsel was, and impossible, as one 
should think, to be missed on,—shall 
I confess ?—in this emergency, it was 
to me as if an Angel had spoken. 
Great previous exertions—and mine 
had not been inconsiderable—are 
commonly followed by a debility of 
purpose. This was a moment of ir- 
resolution. 

Monocu.us—for so, in default of 
catching his true name, I choose to 
designate the medical gentleman who 
now appeared—is a grave middle- 
aged person, who, without having 
studied at the college, or truckled to 
the pedantry of a diploma, hath em- 
ployed a great portion of his valuable 
time in experimental processes upon 
the bodies of unfortunate fellow- 
creatures, in whom the vital spark, 
to mere vulgar thinking, would seem 
extinct, and lost for ever. He omit- 
teth no occasion of obtruding his ser- 
vices, from a case of common sur- 
feit-suffocation to the ignobler ob- 
structions, sometimes induced by a 
too wilful application of the plant 
Cannabis outwardly. But though he 
declineth not altogether these drier 
extinctions, bis occupation tendeth 
for the most part to water-practice ; 
for the convenience of which, he 
hath judiciously fixed his quarters 
near the grand repository of the 
stream mentioned, where, day and 
night, from his little watch-tower, at 
the Middleton’s Head, he listeneth to 
detect the wrecks of drowned mor- 
tality—partly, as he saith, to be 
upon the spot—and partly, because 
the liquids which he useth to pre- 
scribe to himself and his patients, on 
these distressing occasions, are ordi- 
narily more conveniently to be found 
at these common hostelries, than in 
the shops and phials of the apothe- 
caries. His ear hath arrived to such 
finesse by practice, that it is report- 
ed, he can distinguish a plunge at a 
furlong and a half distance; and can 
tell, if it be casual or deliberate. He 
weareth a medal, suspended over a 
sult, originally of a sad brown, but 
which, by time, and frequency of 
nightly divings, has been dinged inte 
a true professional sable. He passeth 
by the name of Doctor, and is re« 
markable for wanting his left eye. 


His remedy—after a sufficient appli- 


cation of,-warm blankets, friction, 
&c. is a simple tumbler, or more, of 
the purest Cogniac, with water, made 
as-hot as the convalescent can bear 
it. Where he findeth, as in the case 
of my friend,,a squeamish subject, 
he condescendeth to be the taster ; 
and showeth, by his own example, 
the innocuous. nature of the pre- 
scription. Nothing can be more kind 
or encouraging than this procedure. 
It addeth confidence to the patient, 
to see his medical adviser go hand in 
hand with himself in the remedy. 
When the doctor swalloweth his own 
draught, what peevish invalid can 
refuse to pledge him in the potion? 
In fine, Monocutvus is a humane, 
sensible man, who, for a slender pit- 
tance, scarce enough to sustain life, 
is content to wear it out in the e..- 
deavour to save the lives of others— 
his pretensions so moderate, that 
with difficulty I could press a crown 
upon him, for the price of restoring 
the existence of such an invaluable 
creature to society as G. D. 

It was pleasant to observe the ef- 
fect of the subsiding alarm upon the 
nerves of the dear absentee. It seem- 
ed to have given a shake to memory, 
calling up notice after notice, of all 
the providential deliverances he had 
experienced in the course of his long 
and innocent life. Sitting up in 
my couch—my couch which, naked 
and void of furniture hitherto, for 
the salutary repose which it ad- 
ministered, shall be honoured with 
costly valance, at.some price, and 
henceforth be a state- at Cole- 
brook,—he discoursed of marvellous 
escapes—by carelessness of nurses— 
by pails of gelid, and kettles of the 
boiling element, in infancy—by or- 
chard pranks, and snapping twigs, 
in schoolboy frolics—by descent of 
tiles at Trumpington, and, heavier 
tomes at Pembroke—by studious 
watchings, inducing frightful, vigi- 
lance—by want, and the fear of want, 
and all the sore throbbings of the 
learned head.—Anon, he would burst 
out into little fragments of chauat- 
ing—of songs long ago—ends of de- 
liverance-hymns, not remembered. 
before since childhood, but coming 
up now, when his heart was made 
tender as a child’s—for on seen 
cordis, in the retrospect of @ recen 
deliverance, as in, a caseof impend= 
ing danger, acting upon an innocent 
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heart, will produce a self-tenderness, 
which we should do ill to christen 
cowardice ; and Shakspeare, in the 
latter crisis, has made his good Sir 
Hugh to remember the sitting by 
Babylon, and to mutter of shallow 
rivers. 

Waters of Sir Hugh Middleton,— 
what a spark you were like to have 
extinguished for ever! Your salu- 
brious streams to this City, for now 
near two centuries, would hardly 
have atoned for what you were in 
a moment washing away. Mockery 
of a river—liquid artifice—wretched 
conduit! henceforth rank with ca- 
als, and sluggish aqueducts. Was 
it for this, that, smit in boyhood 
with the explorations of that Abys- 
sinian traveller, I paced the vales of 
Amwell to explore your tributary 
springs, to trace your salutary waters 
through green Hertfordshire, and 
cultured Enfield parks —Ye have no 
swans—no naiads—no river God—or 
did the benevolent hoary aspect of 
my friend tempt ye to suck him in, 
that ye also might have the tutelary 
genius of your waters ? 

Had he been drowned in Cam, 
there would have been some conso- 
nancy in it; but what willows had 
ye to wave and rustle over his moist 
sepulture ?—or, having no name, be- 
sides that unmeaning assumption of 
eternal novity, did ye think to get one 
by the noble prize, and henceforth to 
be termed the Stream Dyrrian? 


And could such spacious virtue find a grave 
Beneath the imposthumed bubble of a 
wave ? 

I protest, George, you shall not 
venture out again—no, not by day- 
light—without a sufficient pair of 
spectacles—in your musing moods 
especially. Your absence of mind 
we have borne, till your presence of 
body came to be called in question 
by it. ‘You shall not go wandering 
into’ Euripus with Aristotle, if we 
can help it. Fie, man, to turn dip- 
per at your years, after your many 
tracts in favour of sprinkling only ! 

‘Ihave nothing but water in my 
head 'o’ nights since this frightful ac- 
cident. Sometimes I am with Cla- 
rence in hisdream. At others, I be- 
held Christian beginning to sink, and 

ing out to his good brother Hope- 

(that is ‘me), “ I sink in deep 
waters; the ows go over my 
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head, all the waves go over me. Se- 
lah.” Then I have before me Pali- 
nurus, just letting go the steerage. 
I cry out too late to save. Next 
follow—a mournful procession—sui- 
cidal faces, saved against their wills 
from drowning ; dolefully trailing a 
length of reluctant gratefulness, with 
ropy weeds pendant from locks of 
watchet hue—constrained Lazari— 
Pluto’s half-subjects— stolen fees 
from the grave — bilking Charon of 
his fare. At their’ head Arion — 
—or is it G. D.?—in his sing- 
ing garments marcheth singly, with 
harp in hand, and votive garland, 
which Machaon (or Doctor Hawes) 
snatcheth straight, intending to sus- 
pend it to the stern God of Sea. 
Then follow dismal streams of Lethe, 
in which the half-drenched on earth 
are constrained to drown downright, 
by wharfs where Ophelia twice acts 
her muddy death.— 

And, doubtless, there is some no- 
tice in that invisible world, when one 
of us approacheth (as my friend did 
so late te their inexorable pre- 
cincts. hen a soul knocks once, 
twice, at death’s door, the sensation 
aroused within the palace must be 
considerable ; and the grim Feature, 

modern science so often dispos- 
sessed of his prey, must have learned 
by this time to pity Tantalus. 

A pulse assuredly was felt along 
the line of the Elysian shades, when 
the near arrival of G. D. was an- 
nounced by no equivocal indications. 
From their seats of Asphodel arose 
the gentler and the graver ghosts— 


t, or historian—of Grecian or of 


an lore—to crown with unfading 
chaplets the half-finished love-la- 
bours of their unwearied scholiast. 
Him Markland expected—him Tyr- 
whitt hoped to encounter—him the 
sweet lyrist of Peter House, whom 
he had barely seen upon earth,* with 
newest airs prepared to greet ——; 
and, patron of the gentle Christ’s-boy, 
—who should have been his patron 
through life—the a aaa with 
longing aspirations, lean oremost 
rom his venerable Aésculapian chair, 
to welcome into that happy company 
the matured virtues of the man, 
whose tender scions in the boy he 
himself upon earth had so prophe- 
tically fed and watered. i 
i saad LIA. 





* GRAIUM tantim vidit. 
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RHODES’S PEAK SCENERY.* 


We have several reasons for liking 
this work: Derbyshire is a romantic 
region, of whichwe canneyver know too 
much, A clever tour, illustrated by 
the pencil of Chantrey, and the graver 
of George Cooke, is no common mat- 
ter; and the whole is the production 
of a man who has brought abundance 
of enthusiasm and knowledge tothe 
task. Though we have no wish that 
all the green hills, and stone troughs, 
and curious nooks, in the country, 
should be drawn and engraved—nor 
that enthusiasm, and research,-and 
old world knowledge, should be pour- 
ed out, without stint or limit, on our 
dells and mountains, and rocks and 
ruins ; yet we love a work which 
singles out what is elegant im art, 
and impressive. in nature—and some- 
thing like this is the tour of Rhodes. 
He has had the good fortune—or let 
us not wrong him—the good sense, 
to select the most picturesque and 
beautiful scenes, and the skill to show 
them before us with much felicity 
both of pen and pencil. 

When we say that we wish he had 
been a little more sparing of his sun- 
shine, and more frugal of quotation, 
we only mean with respect to parti- 
cular passages: he quotes, it is true, 
from Shakspeare, Milton, Scott, and 
Montgomery—but we tire of quota- 
tions, however excellent, and sigh for 
less familiar enjoyments. Nor are 
we sure that the language is not a 
little too cumbrous occasionally—but 
who can be prudent and_ prosaic, 
looking on such a land? The land 
where Hobbes studied, Congreve 
sung, Rousseau resided, and Mary of 
Scotland languished in prison, ought 
not to be spoken of in the common 
work-day language of the world. 
There are many curious narratives, 
and anecdotes, and scraps of biogra- 
phy, scattered about the volumes: 
the account of the Plague of Eyam is 
perhaps the most touching: the me- 
moir of Chantrey, the Sculptor—a 
native of Norton, will probably be 
read by all who love to contemplate 
the first dawn and development of 
genius. 


The want of works of this kind, 


capable of conveying to other couns 


tries a knowledge of the treasures 


which we possess in nature and in 
art, has long been a reproach to En- 
pent. A spirit is rising which we 

ope will cast open the gallery doors 
of our gentry and nobility, and in- 
dulge us with a look at those long. 
locked-up treasures of sculpture and 
painting—the admiration of all who 
have the power to soothe or charm 
the surly pride of the proprietors. 
The doors of some of our private 
galleries are occasionally opened, it 
is true—but they are opened with a 
reluctant hand; and the disagreeable 
tax of seeking tickets of introduction 
is put in force with those who ought 
to be courted to the contemplation of 
works of art. To write to my lord, 
to explain your name and bearing, 
and beg to be honoured with a ticket, 
is a kind of prostration to which 
pride equal to.a lord’s is not willing 
to submit—and if submission is made, 
an indulgence is only ted for a 
sweet and a sun-shiny day. A man’s 
admiration of art must be great who 
can endure all this. France, vain 
and superficial France—and Italy, 
base and unmanly Italy, excel us in 
this: in England we can obtain no 
pleasure without taxation ; and the 
tax which vanity and opulence lay on 
honest pride is the hardest of all. 
All other countries are before us— 
not only in the grace of opening with 
a smiling look the doors of their col- 
lections—but in the commodity of art 
itself, and in the encouragement given 
to men of genius. To genius our go- 
vernment hasnever givenmuch encou- 
ragement: and the works of art sanc- 
tioned by our committees of national 
taste are the worst we possess, and 
encumber, rather than ornament,. St. 
Paul’s. Government has printed no 
expensive books—made no expensive 
series of medals—collected no expen- 
sive painti built no grand and 
lasting edifice.. Waterloo and 
Stone Henge are the only s we 
possess which mise to endure: 
the man who built the former went 
to the grave with a plain Mister to 
his name—the man. who contracted 


for the materials .was: hted—but 
he bears his honours bt 
When we say we that haveno.works 


like the. French Museum, nor like the. 





* Rhodes’s Peak Scenery, or Excursions in Derbyshire, 2 Vols. Ato. London, 1823. 
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engravings of the Italian collections, 
it may be well supposed that we-are 
pleased with labours which seem 
as it were the dawn to a succession 
of British works. But we are afraid 
the danger of great pecuniary loss, 
and the little hope of gain, may for a 
time interpose between us and such 
productions. Look at the list of sub- 
scribers for the Peak Scenery, and 
see how cold and insensible the rich 
and the high-blooded lords and gen- 
tlemen of Derbyshire are to the ro- 
mantic and far-famed beauties of 
their own county. The lords of so 


many noble mansions, and so many 
green hills, subscribe for some sixty 
copies—while little smoky and me- 
chanical Sheffield subscribes for 
seventy-five. We love the little town 
for this—we love it because it beats 
Birmingham in the manufacture of 
good steel-bladed knives, and the 
lords and princes of Derbyshire in 
the love of literature and art and the 
beauties of the Peak Scenery. Let 
all writers of verse and prose hence- 
forth mend their pens with knives of 
Sheffield make. 








DON SAAVEDRA: A DRAMATIC STORY. 


Scene.—Part of a Field of Battle, 


(Alarm within.) 


A Dying Spaniard. God and our country !—On, ye gallant Knights ! 
Now gild your blades! strike, strike for liberty, 
Heav’n, and your ladies’ hearts! Cry out, cry out,— 


St. Jago and Close Spain ! 


A wounded Moor. Down with the heretics ! 
Beat down the Christian dogs! Great Alla, hear— 
Smite me these poisonous lepers ! Scourge them home 
With rods of swiftest vengeance! Home, ye dogs! 
Blasts and the south pest on ye! Home, I say! 
Back to your mountain caves! Howl there and rot,— 
Till plagues and festering wounds eat to your hearts, 
Or famine strips your bones ! 

The Spaniard. O God, look down 

ith pity on thy people: guide their swords 

Into their tyrants’ hearts. Thou, Blessed Lady, 
Help thou thy servants: leave them not a prey, 
Out-number’d thus, to murderous Infidels :— 


O, my poor countrymen ! 


The Moor. Most holy Prophet ! 


Nerve thou thy followers’ arms: let them reek blood, 


Blood, elbow-deep : make them— 
(A retreat sounded. Flourish of Morisco intruments. 


The Spaniard. | 


Hurrah ! ( Dies.) 
O Spain! (Dies.) 


Enter Don Saavepra, a wounded Knight ; led in by Cyntuto, his Squire. 


Saavedra. Pry 


thee, begone ; thy tenderness is wearisome :— 


Fall here, Saavedra !—Prythee, away, away ; 


Wilt thou not let me die? 


Cynthio. Sweet master mine,— 


Saavedra. 1 have outlived my country: Islam‘flings 
His blood-wet shéet athwart our western sky ;— — 


. ww 19 The gaudy 


crescent now out-glares 


the sun, 


And our oldlion‘crouches: Spaitt'! Spain! Spain! ~ 
Thy name is now one blot: where was thy chivalry’? 
‘Where was the pride of Leon and Castile, 

When black Alhambra spurn’d them from the field ? 

‘Cynthios Alack! sour pride and chivalry lie here. ~ 


) _. \ But sweet my lord— © * 


Saavedra. Would I were taid as low ! ; 


Graded Jike:my peers with honourable wounds: |” 
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O chivalry! thy bloom and flower is gone; | | 
O fatal valley ! thou art green no more, 
Field of a bloody sward! thou great Aceldama! 
Grim scene of death and slaughter! . O ye hills 
That saw our overthrow, why did ye stand 
Steadfast upon your bases, nor unloose 
Your rocks, and ———— and earth-bound pines, 
Down on the Infidel? Ye tumbling streams, 
Whose sky-deep falls waken the distant roar 
Of Echo, till her thunder-murmurs drown 
My voice in their still clamour,—ye loud cataracts, 
Rivers, and floods, that wear these mountains down, 
Till their high foreheads kiss the yellow strand,— 
Why did ye keep your banks? Ye should have swell’d 
High as the hill-tops, yea, o’er-stept the peaks, 
And fill’d the choking valleys with your tide, 
Gulphing both cross and crescent. Better thus, 
Than the foul Afric should bemock our bones, 
And trample us with damned hoofs—O shame! 
Stain of our chivalry! Was Spanish blood 
So slow to vengeance, when Pelayo smote 
Miramolin to th’ earth? Heav’n winks at sacrilege, — 
Hell join’d his blacker son,—or this right arm 
Again had done ‘t.— 
Cynthio. Dear master, sit you down, 
And let me bind your wounds. 
Saavedra. Scars! scars! not wounds ; 
I bleed with far more fatal wounds than these. 
Cynthio. Where, my lord? where? 
Saavedra. Why, in the heart, the heart ; 
Not mortal to the life, but to the soul. 
My country! O, my country ! 
Cynthio. Come, thine arm ; 
In faith, you must ; nay now—no more—why master— 


Taking his arm.) 
Linten was made to staunch— 
Saavedra. Away ! my sword 
Is suitor to that deed: away ! 
Cynthio. And here’s a balsam, 
Brew'd by a cunning eremite from juices 
Stol’n i’ the moon-time, from unthinking flowers 
Rich in the potent issues: ‘tis most healing ; 
I bought it of a pilgrim—come now, lean 
Here on my shoulder ; come, thou sullen knight, 
Spain may revive again. 
Saavedra. O, never! never ! 
Cynthio. Nay, if her wilful sons 
Die in despite as you do—Come, come, come, 
Lean on my breast, Saavedra—( Pardon me, 
The word was—Don Saavedra) If her sons die 
Determinedly, they murder her indeed ; 
For what is Spain divided from her sons? 
A piece of common earth! their life’s her life : 
The suicide doth therefore—come thou off ;— 


(Taking off his glaive.) 
The suicide doth stab the common-weal | 
Piercing his proper breast.—O, this vile sleeve !— 
“ Piercing his proper breast”——Nay, here's a gash!— = 
“ Piercing the” —Good now, dear my lord“ The suicide 
Pour balm! drop aryl stabs the common-weal”. 
l 


Blow, ye cold winds! blow cool, ye icy winds! 
“« The common-weal ”—blow soft, ye fecabdaiingy gales !— 
“« Pierceth the common—stabs”—sweet lord, be: still, . 
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And rest thy temples on my bosom, 
As if it were thy mistress’: nay, shrink not, 
For I will tend you with a woman’s care, 
Boy tnigh I be. 
Saavedra. Ah! leave. 
Cynthio. Nay, now— 
Saavedra. O thou deep wilderness ! 
Tomb of our chivalry !—Ah, prythee leave, 
Leave this unwelcome service ; bind me not— 
Spain, thou art fall’n !—I prythee, bind me not, 
Fond boy, with cruel bands that keep life in ; 
Rather enlarge my spirit with thy sword: 
Death hath no features half so grim as these 
Which blacken on the field; each several face 
Seems to draw up the parched lips in scorn 
Of cowardice ; and every eyeball glares 
Reproachful on the wretch who dared to live. 
Wilt thou still bind? 
Cynthio. Ah, my good lord, Spain’s wounds : 
The pride of old Castile shall rise again 
With every drop I save ; the Lion’s mane 
Shall bristle with each sinew I weave up 
In this strong arm ; and I do prophesy 
Miramolin shall fall beneath it, and the Moor 
Bathe the proud wreath he gather’d on this field, 
In dark and bloody tears. Look up, look up, 
This shall be so. 
Saavedra. Dost think so, boy? 
Cynthio. I know it ; 
Only look up, and let me bind thine arm: 
Why here’s red blood enough to drown a Moor, 
Spent on the innocent flowers: keep it for battle, 
When Spain shall need its spending. So, so, s0,— 
What would thy gentle Arethusa say, 
Were I to tell, knight had bled to death, 
Whilst I stood reckless by? 
Saavedra. Oh, Arethuse! 
Cynthio. She whom thou call’st thy love ; with what true faith 
Heav’n knows, not I. Come, for thy country’s sake, 
If not for her’s, live on. 
Saavedra. For Spain and her 
I'll live. Come, bind ; bind up mine arm, I say: 
I have another life to give my country. 
Cynthio. Ay, not for Arethuse. 
Saavedra. For Arethuse and Spain, 
My country and my love. But hark thee, Cynthio: 
Wert thou not hurt i’ the fight ? 
Cynthio. A scratch, my lord ; 
Here, just about the wrist.— 
Saavedra. Nay, gentle boy, 
I think ’twas near thy bosom; that fell Moor 
Struck at thy less youth beneath mine arm ; 
I could not shield both Spain and thee at once: 
Why wouldst thou follow me perversely 80, 
’Gainst my forbidding ? battle’s not for thee, 
Thou wom ! 


Cynthio. Fain, fain to die with thee. 


Saavedra. Sure thou wert wounded : Come, uncase thy breast ; 


> I ~— pen hast or ; 
ynthio. My lord, my dord, - 

Ope not my breast—I am not wounded—no 
Saavedra. Thou’rt modest as a maid. 
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But whence, then, all this blood staining thy vest ? 


Cynthio. O—from thine arm, thine own arm— 
Saavedra. Binditsg thewf$109 FO (01> 2H 


Ay, I will live for Spain: Come, bind it up: 

For Spain and Arethusa: haughty Infidel, .” 

Thy crest shall bow for this: Come, bind me, bind me ; 
Thou wert net wont te be aon ane pth eal 
Till Paynim blo id bae a 
Ay, ha, amet sweet ms oy the land! yt 

The name of Roman Brutus less than mine !— 

To wear the rose of honour on my crest, 

And press the flower of beauty in my arms— 

O Arethuse! O Spain! O Chivalry!— 

Cynthio, thou sleep’st—bind me, I say :. I swear 

The Saracen shall rue—why dost not bind ? 

What! toil’d so soon? _ Wherefore dost grow so pale? 
Doth my blood fright thee ? 


Cynthio. Ay, my lord, 1 faith. 
Saavedra. Why, thou speak’st faintly ; art thou sick, my boy ? 


Droop not, sweet Cynthio— 
(Cynthio falls on his master’s arm, and dies.) 
O ye pitiful heav’ns! 
Take not my boy, take not my fai boy, 
My faithful, generous boy, that staying mine, 
Let his own life run out... O gentle lad! 
Look up, and turn thy pretty eyes once more 
On thy dear master. Ho! the wound, the wound !— 
Opening Cynthio’s vest. 
His sweet breast’s full of blood ;—O iy and = tem 
A woman, and her bosom’s snow defiled 
With streams of crimson gore !—unhelm, unhelm! 
A maid has been my squire.— ( Taking off her helmet.) 
O Arethuse! 
These are thy golden locks! these are thy curls! 
I know them by their brightness and their fall.— 
Now roll, ye waves! chime on, ye teeming waves! 
And keep the sullen cadence that ye owe, 
Hoarse dirge for many a hero! my death-chorus ! 
Rave me a pleasant requiem.—Dead? art thou dead ? 
Sweet Arethuse, my mistress and my page ?— 
Mere marble !—See her delicate fingers, twined 
Amongst her bands, hang listless o er my arm: 
Her beauteous head droops gently on my breast, 
Like an untimely lily cropt in spring : 
Ay, here’s the high and crystal brow indeed, 
O’er which these tresses spread their yellow waves ; 
The cheek, the neck, the bosom, once pure bloom,— 
Now pale enough to need no monument. 
O luckless Arethusa ! 
Was it for this, dear maid, thy happy bowers 
Were all forsaken? did thy slender limbs 
Endure the coarser garments of a boy, 
For this ungrateful meed? For this, for this, 
Was danger, toil, and calumny out-braved? . 





Battle, and blood, encounter’d by my side?.....,..., paneee 


To die at last, so young, so true, so fair, 
A death of cruel pain! Love, thou.art.strong, 


Can’st make a hero of a tender girl, ;. .. . artis 
And fearful woman brave! Dear Arethuse, «446 «9: | 


My faithful page, my mistress best-beloved, 0:00 oi 10 499™' 


Thus let me press thy bosom to my. breast ;.;, ..... 
One kiss,—the next 8 welcome me to heay’n. af 
(Falls on his 


as rp wi 0 
beside her.) 
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THE CURSE OF COLDENGAME. 


*¢ Remove not the old landmarks; 
fatherless.”—Prover bs, xxii. 


Tuere is a part of Suffolk known 
by the name of the * dairy district,” 
which, to the curious in the pasto- 
ral branch of domestic economy, 
presents all that is interesting in the 
care and pasturage of cows, and the 
production of the richest cheese and 
butter. When you pass from the 
land of the reap-hook and plough- 
share into the region of nataral grass 
and perpetual pasturage, you cannot 
be insensible that a corresponding 
change has taken place in the man- 
ners and bearing of the people. It 
is true-you will find no vacant shep- 
herds piping in the dale, nor meet 
with flocks which seem fond of any 
other melody save that of the run- 
ning brooks, where the grass is 
abundant, and the wild yellow clover 
green and savoury. The herds of 
cows—the ring-straked, the speckled, 
and the spotted, seem a most labo- 
rious grass-devouring race, bearing 
no resemblance to those more favour- 
ed animals which browze with such 
delicacy of taste, and low so melo- 
diously, over the bloomy fields of 
some of our pastoral bards. If they 
are not of a strict pastoral kind, and 
cannot claim descent from those 
flocks to which Apollo piped and 
Daphnis sang, they are nevertheless 
a fair and a stately breed—of the co- 
lour of the richest eream—with an 
appetite which seems uncloyed with 
the balmiest morsels of the fields, 
and with udders ample and distend- 
ed, nearly touching the ground, and 
seeming ready to shed at every step 
the fragrant treasures they contain. 

As you stand where the plough has 
Stopt, and where the last ridges of 
grain are waving, you will see before 
you, as far as the eye cam reach, a 
region of natural pastures, bounded 
by long ridges of sloping hills, inter- 
sected by several pure but dilato 
streams, through the deepest of whic 
a girl may wade, and over the broad- 
est of which a man may leap; while 
some scattered remnants of old: fo- 
rests guard the whole from the full 
sweep of the northern «blast. ~ In 
some places the trees rise, tall and 
straight—in a less favoured spot they 

Dec. 823i" e 


gas enter not into the fields of the 
0. 


grow squat and gnarled—while in 
many parts the sterility of the soil 
has tamed down alike the oak, the 
ash, the beech, and the elm; and 
there they flourish, in the company 
of holly and mountain ash,—a kind of 
better brushwood. In the green and 
winding avenues innumerable herds 
of cows browze, or lie by the sunny 
side of the woods, chewing the cud, 
and lowing for the approach of a 
bevy of bare-armed maidens, who 
ease them, at stated times, of* their 
increasing and painful burthen. The 
whole land seems divided by the hand 
of nature—the landmarks of knolls, 
and streams, and woods, portion it 
out into many large and irregular 
farms, each with hall and cattle- 
houses, rows of hacks, and lines of 
open sheds. An hundred hinds and 
maidens—to borrow the round num- 
bers in which pastoral dreamers deal 
—are at intervals going and return- 
ing, laden with the liquid ore out of 
which the treasures of the district are 
coined. The simile of a _common- 
wealth of bees singing as they go and 
come, and storing up the riches of 
the fields, though far from new, ap- 
plies with great propriety to a race 
of people who rival in industry and 
in melody those laborious and har- 
monious insects. 

When you advance into the coun- 
try, and the pg edge of curio- 
sity is somewhat blunted, you will 
find leisure to observe that each sub- 
division of the district has a system 
of management peculiar to itself. In 
one place a scrupulous observance of 
old pastoral rules prevails; in an- 
other, the indiscreet goddess,Chance, 
seems to have acquired the mastery ; 
while the thirst of gain predominates 
on a third division. It is of the divi« 
sion over which Mammon was then 
waving his banner that our sto 
must speak ; and as it must spe 
with a tongue some sixty years old, 
we may suppose ourselves. wafted 
back to that period, and that we are 
looking for the first time over the 
immense patriarchal establishment ot 
herds, and hinds, and bondwomen. 
In other lands the cows roamed at 

258 
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large, feeding in groupes hy the 
ee gute > but fe they stood 
fastened to rough wooden mangers, 
in rank palit 2 rank, with cut 
rrass before them, and a moveable 
leu of rods or reeds to protect 
them from the wind. Many men 
and maidens attended to the Bling 
or clearing of the mangers—or move 
the fences, as the wind shifted, or 
knelt--or, to borrow a northern word, 
« hunkered” and filled their innume- 
rable pails with milk. Others at 
home, on the cool tiled floors of the 
dairies, transformed, in many a reek- 
ing pan, the new milked-milk into 
curds, pressed out the whey with 
their hands, and filled the cheese- 
moulds, and placed them under the 
cheese-presses. Another department 
presented some dozens of busy hands 
extracting, with many a plunge and 
pull, the butter from the cream— 
washing it in cold spring water, and 
dressing it out in all its attractions for 
market. Over the whole, one or two 
old, considerate, calculating female 
spirits presided, and seemed, by their 
smooth shining looks, and round 
plump forms, something like suitable 
personifications of those savoury 
commodities—butter and cheese. 
The house, or rather hall, to which 
all those herds and hinds belonged, 
merits some notice. It had been in 
other times a dwelling of note. It 
was built chiefly with beams of 
framed oak, richly carved in a dee 
sharp old Saxon style, with high set 
ends and Jatticed windows, and with 
many marks of original grandeur and 
antique beauty about it. Those who 
are anxious after day and date for all 
the labours of man may obtain a 
useful lesson in the controversy which 
then burned, and which still smoul- 
ders, concerning the age of the hall. 
On that very morning in which a 
man somewhat curious about truth 
would desire to commence this de- 
sultory but remarkable tale, it ha 
pened that the antiquity of the 
all had engaged the attention of two 
penpone, who, summoned on other 
usiness, sat under the southern 
porch-way, side by side. From this 
place they had a view of a wandering 
stream—which had obtained the 


name of the Larke, from emitting, as 
it ran, a kind of melodious din among 
its pebbles ; they had also a view of 
many clumps of yery old and stately 





[Dee. 


oaks, and of a distant field grazed by 
numerous cows. 

«« It is, indeed,” said one, who had 
all the takens of the pastoral charge 
of souls about him, “ an ancient and 
a venerable place—tradition hesitates 
about the date of its foundation, and 
certain of those sages, the antiquaries, 
have written very learnedly and un- 
intelligibly about it. In groping after 
its date, they have filled their hands 
with idle controversy, and, in a style 
swollen with Norman and Saxon 
names, have floundered on till they 
are stayed by the very reasonable 
legend of the Wolf and St. Edmund’s 
head—and there have they halted 
for breath before they take another 
ome up the dark stair of conjecture 
and absurdity.” ‘ It would perhaps 
be presumptuous,” said his compa- 
nion, who seemed, by his shrewd and 
suspicious eye, to be one learned in 
the law, “ while such a controversy 
pends, to offer the opinion of one so 
simple as myself: but to eyes less in- 
spired indeed than those through 
which antiquaries look, the house 
seems of the age of Henry VII. 
The arms of the noble name of Ben- 
net may be seen very curiously carved 
amid the interlacings of vine and ivy- 
leaves, while over it is the figure of 
a wolf couching with a human head 
between its paws, which it may be 
either watching or devouring. The 
wise on those matters say it is the 
wolf and the head of St. Edmund— 
while the simple, and therefore un- 
wise, say it is the arms of the corpo- 
ration of weavers —a wolf's head 
with a shuttle in its mouth,” Are i? 
sure,” said the divine, “ that 
leaves are those of the grape?” “ As 
sure,” said the lawyer, “ as, that 
grapes never grow without leaves. 
“Then,” said the divine, ‘ this 
throws some light on an old boast, 
that the lands of Framlingham, that 
now flow with milk, once flowed 
with wine.” <“ Ah! the old vine 
terraces of Framlingham,” said the 
lawyer, “ which, planted by the 
Romans, intoxicated the Saxons, and 
filled the monks with delight, me 

e nuns with joy. . Those we 
merry times, Mr. Loseangens but 
merry times never last long. And I 
am afraid, after all, that this Eng 
wine would feel sour to the fast 
lips of the present generation. 

At this moment a 
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was heard in the hall, and the person 
who uttered it came suddenly out, 
smiting one hand upon another. 
« Come, start ye!” said she, ad- 
dressing at once the divine and the 
lawyer ; —“* Come, stir ye—stir ye: 
the breath will be out, and the devil 
will be in, and Coldengame-hall will 
lack a master, while ye sit here talk- 
ing of Framlingham oaks and Robin 
Grande’s vine terraces. He's gasp- 
ing his last gasp, and no a sensible 
soul near him to hear the last words 
of an expiring sinner!” The room 
into which they rose and followed 
this unceremonious messenger was a 
small chamber, hewn out of oak as 
hard as iron, and es black as ink ; 
and lighted by a small window half 
shut up with a vine run wild. In an 
old stuffed arm-chair—with arms, 
and mottoes, and texts of scripture, 
strewn over it, they found a hale- 
looking old man, who, with clasped 
hands, and an unsettled wildness of 
eye, sat gazing round and round as 
if something visible to him alone 
flitted from place to place, and was 
On great pain. 

‘‘ Where is Elias, my son?” said 
the old man ;—** when the wind is 
shaking the fruit tree, he should be 
near to gather the fruit. You are 
welcome, Mr. Horegrove—if that’s 
your name—and you, sir, are wel- 
come too—ye are the new-come 
lawyer—ye came here when the Nor- 
folk breed of cows came—and the 
dairy district has never thriven since. 
We come weeping, Mr. Horegrove, 
into the world ; and we go groaning 
out; and of all that we love, we 
can take nought with us. I wish 
the curse of man and of God would 
remain behind on the earth with 
them who brought in the brindled 
breed of cows. But when will moan- 
ing mend us—the fair fields and the 
pure gold we have sinned our souls 
in seeking must bide where they are. 
What could I do with the broad 
lands of Coldengame in another 
world? And now I think that’s 
nearly as good as a sermon, Mr. 
Horegrove ; 1 knew all you would 
say, and said it for ye, atid so I bid’ 
you good morrow. And now I think 
on't, ye may as well take Mr. Wind- 
las the lawyer with you—I hate the 
breed—I hate the breed. Will the’ 
pleasant lands of Coldengame not de- 
scend with the old name of Ney- 


land, unless it’s scribbled on a sheep’s- 
skin by a knave? I hate the breed— 
I hate the breed. ‘The Lord deliver 
the pasture-lands of the old district 
from priests, lawyers, and the brin- 
dled brood of Norfolk. Away with 
you! Away with you!” They rose, 
and went away. 

A tall handsome young man now 
entered the chamber; he advanced 
to the chair, took the sick man by 
the hand, and turned his head away 
—to hide the tear which was not 
there to drop. “ Elias Neyland,” 
said the old man, “ I must leave the 
green pastures of Coldengame and 
the clear stream of the Larke, and 
all my milch-cows—and a fairer 
brood never nipt the morning grass, 
nor yielded milk to a maiden’s hand 
—I must leave them all, Elias—and 
leave my gold, and my gains, and my 
thrifty bargains, and the prospect of 
large increase, and all to a thriftless 
and a prodigal son, who spent four- 
pence half-penny at last L aahon fair, 
and drank the cream off yesterday 
morning’s milk. Men will say, as 
they hold out their fingers at thee, 
‘ There goes waster Elias, the only 
son of old saving Edward Ney- 
land.’ Ah! Elias, Elias, what made 
ye of the silver sixpence I gave ye on 
your birth-day—ye will break your 
father’s heart, Elias.” 

“‘ Father,” said the youth, “ your 
days may yet be many ; and you may 
live to add field to field, and sum to 
sum ; and the delight of gain and the 
gladness of riches may be yours for 
a score of years. Father, your re- 
proach is unjust. I have learned to 
make money work while men sleep— 
I beat Gisleham at bargain-making ; 
I took in Gripington in open barter 
at noon-day, and fairly outwittéd 
Cresswell out of one of his best hei- 
fers. I cannot pass along the street 
on a market-day but [ hear men 
whisper, ‘That’s young Neyland of 
Coldengame—a flint—a nail—a file’ 
—his father’s a cloud raining manna 
compared to him—he has an eye like’ 
a cormorant, aud every finger is a 
fish-hook.’” ‘My son,” said the’ 
old man, “ my heart is cheered—ye 
are indeed my child. Ah I tho 
ye had a touch too much of your mo- 
ther—a wise and a thrifty woman, 
Elias, in‘ all things, save in giving 
her cheese-parings to the parish poor, 
and wearing laced head-gear on ho- 
282 
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lidays—her extravagance has short- 
ened my days. by five years and up- 
wards. Now, Elias, lad, I have 
some words to say to which ye must 
listen. When ye hear that Duke 
this, and Earl that, and Lord the 
other thing, recommend a new man- 
ger and a new cheese-press, and an 
improved creaming-cup, and new 
grasses, and new broods of cows— 
even laugh, and bide by thy wise fa- 
ther’s plans. Mind them not—these 
are maggots which breed — and 
where's the harm—in great men’s 
heads—but great men’s heads, Elias, 
are as empty as a milk-pail before 
milking-time. It was biding by 
one wise plan of thrift, that raised 
me from a poor herdsman to be pro- 
prietor of Coldengame, with some 
pretty slips of pasture about Cranes- 
ford and Thrandestone. I wish that 
cursed cough would keep away, that 
I might engrave the description of the 
kind of cow which filled my pails and 
pockets upon your memory.’ 

The old man coughed long, and 
then recommenced his train of ad- 
vice, ‘ My favourite cow had no 
horns—horns will gore others of the 
herd, and spill the pails of milk. 
She had a clean, clear throat--a small 
dewlap—a heavy belly — a ridged 
back—a large carcase and thin legs, 
with a hollow chine and a snake head. 
Her udder was big and her milk- 
veins large ; her eye was greedy, and 
her colour was the hue of her own 
cream—what I call a golden cream. 
Thy mother favoured the brindled 
sort—but my dying word will be a 
cream, a golden cream. She _ will 
yield eight gallons a-day, and her 
milk will cast a coat of cream over 
which a mouse might walk dry-foot- 
ed. That’s the cow, Elias, for the 
world—will ye learn the description 
by heart?” The heir nodded assent, 
and the old man continued. ‘“ Now 
I think I may give a thought or two 
to the other world—to the state of my 
soul, as Parson Horegrove says—not 
that I have so much need as many 
others, for I have ever kept. matters 
close by the head there. . I went re- 
gularly to church—I gave Lady Re- 
ligion her just dues—and her dues 
are far from light.” . “Ah! father,” 
said Elias, “‘ the church is a greater 
cormorant than the state: she claims 
and takes all the gains of Colden- 
game every tenth year—I] think, her. 


[Dec. 


company might be spared.” “ Spared 
lad!” said old Neyland, « fiend 
make their skull into a skimming, 
dish for the caldrons of darkness, 
that would wish otherwise. To the 
church and state, my child, I have 
ever given as little as I could—they 
have always put a greedy hand into 
our pockets—and if the parson’s pray. 
ers can be useful where I am going, it 
is more than I cancredit. I shall soon 
see. Now, Elias, I have ever kept 
nature in as with a bridle-hand, [| 
have not diced—nor horse-raced— 
nor fought cocks—nor bulls—nor 
sworn an oath, save what was for my 
own advantage—and swearing can 
hardly be regarded as sin where the 
gain is great.” 

As he spoke, a footstep was heard 
in the passage—the door of the cham- 
ber opened, and an old woman, tall 
and erect—with a look keen, shrewd, 
and sarcastic, walked up to the sick 
man, She seemed the votary rather 
of some obsolete order of devotees 
than the wife of a pastoral farmer. 
She wore along dark mantle, with 
open sleeves, that almost reached the 
floor—it was drawn close round her 
neck, terminating in a small ruff; 
while a little black print bible, clas 
ed and cornered with siver, hung by 
a chain from her girdle nearly as low 
as her feet. ‘ Edward Neyland!” 
said she, regarding the old man with 
a look which seemed to make him 
creep together with terror; “ Ed- 
ward Neyland, the hour of death is 
come—let it be the hour of retribu- 
tion and repentance also. Need I 
tell you who I am, and what my 
meaning is? In the dark hour of 
night, when one child lay in its coffin, 
another was dying in my arms, and 
my husband lay in his sbroud by my 
side, ye went and moved. our land- 
mark, and robbed the widow and the 
fatherless of a fair inheritance, When 
ye justified your villany by. a, false 
oath, did ye think ye imposed on God 
as ye imposed on man? Arise! ,Ed- 
ward Neyland; ye have: yet strength 
left to do.an act of justice—arise: 
and replace the landmark—and. if it 
die in righting the widow and the, 
therless, ye may hope for, grage--but 
ye are aan of repentance ye 


will die in sin—and, I am, come 1 
curse ye where ye sit,” .)..0 i 

Young Neyland stept inbetween 
his father and thisstern old. monitress; 
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and, looking her full in the face, 
seemed willing to impose silence on 
her by his looks. She was not to be 
so daunted—there she stood like the 
pride of old English virtue and 
truth personified, while the demon of 
gain and rapacity seemed represent- 
ed by the other. “ Young man,” 
said the old woman, “ I read your 
heart—it is leaping with joy at the 
hope of a speedy possession—and ye 
curse death as dilatory, and think the 
grave and the pit are slow in claim- 
ing their morsel. There ye stand, 
anxious to succeed to the gains of 
that wretched old man whom God 
smote with a year’s blindness, yet he 
repented not—with a year’s madness, 
yet he cried not for mercy — and 
when he restored him to his faculties, 
did he bless the hand of heaven, and 
rue the wrongs he had done to the 
widow and the orphan? From that 
infirm portion of clay I hope not for 
restitution—let him go unworthily 
and unblessed to his grave—where the 
loathing worms will spare his poison- 
ouscarcase. But from you, young man 
—griping and greedy as you are, the 
only child of one whom God has sent 
among us for a curse—I expect—nay, 
I demand justice—and see ye delay it 
not. Now mark my words. The 
tongue that never spoke on the side 
of mercy and truth before, will com- 
mand you to do justice to me and 
mine—obey, and thy days shall be 
long in the land—refuse, and within 
the light of one short moon ye shall 
be summoned before an inexorable 
judge, and an end shall be of thee and 
thine.” 

“ Woman, woman!” said Elias, 
* dost thou think, with thy clasped 
book at thy belt, and ungracious 
words on thy tongue, to dismay me? 
Ye have been long known for one 
who could do no good for yourself: 
and whetiever you have seen a neigh- 
bour prosper, lo! ye came and ie 
ed ‘your hands and shouted, ‘ He 
has robbed ‘the widow, and plunder- 
ed the fatherléss ; and there he rides 
Smen ( with the Lincoln green coat 
and ‘silver buttons, who deserves to 
be made @ tassel to a gibbet.” Had 
honest men their ‘will, ye would pass 
the *herririg“brook, dame, for an ill- 
wisher—anda prayer of evil prayers.” 
“The herting-brook ‘which ye" will 

8," ‘said’ thé ‘old worhan,’ “will 

that brook which runs down the 


valley and shadow of death. The 
old tree is rotten and ripe, and the 
fire will soon catch its branches—the 
young tree looks green and fair—but 
the axe is whet, and a stroke shall 
strike it low, when there shall be 
none to raise it again. And the last 
words ye shall utter will be, Ruth 
Rushbrook said it.” And she await- 
ed no reply, but strode out of the 
room. 

Elias, after having fastened the 
door, to secure himself from farther 
intrusion, returned to his father ; but 
the looks of the old man were 
changed—his face was dark, his eye 
was wandering—and his voice sound- 
ed like an echo among the tombs, 
« Elias, my son, come near—death 
is more fearsome than I thought— 
and though I wished once to groan 
out my last, leaving ye owner of all 
the fair fields of which I am master, 
I find it may not be. Ye may mind 
how sore your mother pled near her 
last gasp to be kind—honest was the 
word!-tb the widow and the father- 
less babes—she died with the word 
landmark, and with the name of 
Rushbrook, on her tongue. Now, 
Elias, I have often tried to do the 
honest deed myself—and one sum- 
mer morning, before the sun or thé 


seed of man, Save myself, was up, 


I went out to replace the Jandmark 
—but the fields looked so green and 
fair, and my cows seemed to graze 
with so much rapture, that my hands 
refused an act of Kindness to my 
soul. I have sometimes thought that 
Satan—ye have heard the parson 

reach about him, my man, and how 
fe dwells in a bottomless pit, where 
the heat would melt the buckles in 
your shoes—I think Satan himself 
painted the widow’s fields with a 
richer hue, and dyed the grass with 
a more beauteous dye, in order that 
the temptation might get the better 
of my wish to be merciful. Lord! 
lad, if I thought that the fields are not 


’ so rich as I imagined, may the fiend 


make my right leg bone into the 
drone of a Scotchman’s bagpipe, if I 
would not, this precious moment, re= 
store them to widow Rushbrook ! 
Lord help me, and have I sinned my 
soul for seven sand —~ —— of 
seven asture parks. ‘Tell mq, 
mre hay ad, wet they clothed; 
think ye, by the "Tempter, in that: 
long and beautiful herbage, in order 
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that I might sell him my soul fora 
simple luck-penny ?” 

“ The cows,” answered Elias, 
“ love the fields—and their milk is 
more abundant and rich from that 

asture than from others—nine gal- 
lone a-day, and a pound and a half of 
butter, each, can be no work of the 
fiends—else he’s a kind fiend to us.” 
“¢ Spoken like thy father’s son,” said 
the old man; “ and now hearken to 
me. All my neighbours know me 
for a close-handed man—and may be 
some suspect I am no honester than 
an honest man ought—now mind my 
words. Ye will soon have riches— 
ye will want only a fair name and a 
fair fame—and these are far easier to 
be had than the broad lands of Col- 
dengame. When I am cold—and 
no sooner—send for widow Rush- 
brook, and send for some of the old 
wise heads of the district. Quote 
some two or three words about grace 
and mercy from scripture—thy mo- 
ther’s bible is sewed up im the sleeve 
of her damasked gown—I sometimes 
take a look at it myself. And, now, 
I think on’t, ye will find my shroud 
lying beside it—thy mother shaped 
and sewed it for me—blessed be her 
thrift—and— what was I talking 
about ?>— Aye—and ye'll say that 
your father felt the conscience pang, 
and commanded ye to restore the two 
fields to Ruth Rushbrook which he 
had retained—retained, Elias, is a 
soft word—now this will open the 
world to thee with a fine sound— 
Ruth will be delighted, and the world 
will forget the father for the sake of 
the son, and your fortune will bud 
forth and flourish ~and ye will be 
Sir Elias—or wherefore not Lord? 
But what see ye at the window ?— 
ye will see the green fields when I 
am dead and gone.” 

“ See at the window,” answered 
Elias ; “if yonder’s not Gaffer Gripp- 
agen driving his brindled Lady Mary 
over the Larke to our cream-coloured 
Cush—he’ll steal the breed— Father, 
d’ye think ye'll not die till I come 
back?” And away he started, mut- 
tering, “‘ One may find an old man of 
sixty-eight again ; but when shall I 
find two fair fields such as Suffolk 
cannot match?” A full hour elapsed 
before he returned—he went not near 
the Larke, nor sought he after Gaffer 
and bis brindled Lady Mary—but he 
ran away to look at the two fields 





which were to become the 

of Ruth Rushbrook. He = or 
from end to end, and from side to side, 
and shook his head and muttered, « ] 
will keep them though the dead should 
rise and demand them.” He exa- 
mined the sward ; it was rich in na- 
tural clover, and savoury with the 
sweetest grasses, and tempting to the 
lip of all cows, whether cream-co- 
loured or tawny. He muttered a- 
gain, “‘ Plague on’t! must the price 
of his repentance come out of my 
pocket!” and, with a firm resolution 
to retain them, he returned to the 
chamber where the dying man lay, 

The hand of death was fast sub- 
duing the strength, and softening the 
hard iron spirit, of his father, « E- 
lias!” he sighed, “ are ye come? 
Oh make the two fields four if ye 
would have your father to find rest in 
his grave.” ‘“ Father,” said the 
youth, “‘ can ye tell me how many 
stone weight of cheese ye sold to Ga- 
briel Grippal, of Ipswich? he’s dead, 
or become bankrupt—and—either the 
devil or the lawyers have the pick- 
ing of him—it matters little which— 
it’s a sore loss.” ‘* Elias,” said the 
old man, “ I sold him twenty and 
eight stone—half money down—but, 
oh ! death’s dealing with me, and he’s 
a hard creditor—I wish I could put 
over the winter—I think I could drop 
away with less reluctance in _ the 
spring. Make the four fields five, 
Elias—I shall sleep the sounder for't 
—there’s no sleeping in hell-fire, if 
all tales be true. Save us! what 
put that in my head?” a: 

«« Speaking of hell-fire,” said E- 
lias, “ are ye sure that Stephen El- 
borde, whom men call Steenie Hell- 
bird, may be trusted farther? He 
has a doctor and an attorney with 
him—and the priest rode down the 
bridle-road this morning. He'll con- 
fess him, and bless him; and for a 
piece of gold give him absolution for 
all his sins, and send him gaily to 
heaven, though he had en_the 
whole county of Suffolk, and moved 
all the widows’ landmarks between 
this and the Land’s End, Its a re- 
ligion that accommodates itself to 
men’s dispositions and desires, better 
than any form that I know of, But 
touching old Elborde, depend on t, 


‘his Jease is near run—l saw. smoke 


in his chimney at six this bles: 
morning—a sign that some unthrifty 
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thing is about to happen.” “Elias,” 
said the old man, gasping for breath 
—* listen to me—niake the five fields 
seven, and add to them one hundred 
pieces of gold—and then I think men 
will bless me when I’m in the grave 
—and I may take heaven in my own 
hand. Send for Ruth Rushbrook, I 
say. ‘ Father,” answered Elias, 
“where have ye hid the rights of 
Framlingham lea, the title deeds of 
Grublington ? and I have not seen 
for a twelvemonth, and more, the 
silver token by which ye hold of the 
crown Lilv-acres and the six fields of 
Skimagain.” “ Elias,” said Edward 
Neyland, his visage sharpening in 
death, and his last respiration rat- 
tling in his throat ; “ seven fields, I 
say, and one hundred pieces of gold, 
to Ruth Rushbrook—do as I say, and 
God and my spirit shall bless you. 
Keep them—and [ shall come from 
the dead and disinherit ye: kee 
them, and the widow’s curse, which 
missed me, shall fall on you: keep 
them—and God shall make ye a 
wonder and a warning to all children 
who disobey their parents: keep them 
—and thy young blood shall be spilt 
on thine own threshold; and thy ha- 
bitation shall be in hell!” He fell 
slowly back, when he had done 
speaking—his lips quivered, and a 
slight convulsion was visible in the 
fingers of his right hand. “ Father,” 
said Elias, “ answer me but one 
question—how many—God! it will 
never do to die now, and so many 
things unsettled! Father, I say.” 
The old man gave a groan—expand- 
ed his-hands, and sunk down and ex- 
pired. “Father,” continued the son, 
“‘ where’s the old cheese-mould hid, 
that’s full of coined gold? No, no; 
he won't answer that. Father, 
where’s the key that hung at your 
belt, and opened the oaken chest in 
the dark closet?” and he laid his 
hand upon ‘a bunch of keys, which 
hung at the old man’s girdle. “ He 
heeds not the rattle of his coffer keys 
—he must be far gone: Father, fa- 
ther,” he wrung his hands—“ and 
have ye died without blessing me! 
I'll answer for’t, he'll never speak on 
this side’ of time more. There’s a 
pretty piece of business. An he 
would open his again, I would 
give the widow back a couple of 
parks to hear but the sound of his 
tongue. 


The young owner of Coldengame 
stood pondering for a minute’s space, 
at last he shouted, ‘** Mardel—Mar- 
del, ye snail—come here—I have 
something to tell ye, and somethin 
to show ye, that will make ye ae 
and sad—Mardel, I say.” In answer 
to this rude summons, a very old 
woman-—a sort of domestic drudge, 
made her appearance, shaking the 
husk of flax from her arms, as she 
came, and murmuring at being taken 
from her task. “‘ Here, ye grumbling 
gammerstang—hold him in the chair, 
till I search for the keys, and lock u 
the house, and see what | am to call 
my own. He has been spending 
money lately as if it had not come by 
the sweat of the brow—it was no 
good symptom of health when he be- 
came a spendthrift.” “ Troth, and 
that’s true,” said the old domestic ; 
“ T saw him, no farther back than 
Tuesday, give a quarter of a pound 
of cheese-parings to a beggar’s brat ; 
and a bit of moncy—it could not be 
less than a halfpenny—to an old man 
with a white head, who begged hard 
and long—he has been spending hard 
lately—but he sleeps soundly. Eh! 
Elias, this is not the repose of sleep, 
but of death—if ye keep Coldengame 
till he awake, ye'll be lord long 
enough. I trow it was not for nought 
that the bats fluttered, and the daws 
screeched, when I kindled a fire in 
our chamber-chimney yesterday. And 
now I think on’t, I saw two ravens 
sitting on the house-top, when I rose 
this morning—a sight I never have 
seen since Crombie the Scotch cow 
died—I think I cried away all my 
tears then—for I can hardly find one 
to drop by my old master’s side.” 
And she put her hands before her 
face, and raised up a kind of low and 
melancholy cry—but no drops of sor- 
row came. 

Word soon flew over the district 
that Edward Neyland was dead— 
mourning made no struggle for mas- 
tery with mirth—one would have 
thought that a millstone had been re- 
moved from every bosom. The hinds 
swore deeper oaths, the maidens sang 
merrier songs, the dogs barked in 
chorus, and the very cows seemed to 
feel an increase of gladness as they 
tasted the rich pastures. ‘ And so 
old Co 's dead,” said one 
rustic; “ if the devil keeps cows, let 
him make Ned the cow 
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there will be more wit in hell than I 
wot of if he fails to nick him out.of 
some of the best calves.” ‘* Aye! 
dead !” said the second rustic ; ‘‘ dead 
as a door nail—my dream has had a 
glorious clearing up. I dreamed I 
saw old Coldengame dished out like 
a roasted pig at a bridal dinner, with 
a sprig of rosemary in his mouth, and 
the devil dining on him in the sha 

of a great hooded crow. And speak- 
ing of bridals, when will little Will 
Chessel be married ? The parish gives 
away the bride, and the magistrate 
recommends the nuptials—and a ripe 
morsel for the altar she is.” ‘“ Ripe 
for the altar!” said a third rustic ; 
“as ripe as old Coldengame was for 
the grave. They say that after he 
died there remained a fiend within 
him that made him moye, and his 
lips to mutter—but it must have 
been a conscientious fiend, for when 
old Mardel laid him in his last linen, 
they say he started half up, and 
cried, ‘ Ruth Rushbrook’s landmark!’ 
Now d’ye think a dead man’s word 
will stand law?” “ Who the devil 
doubts it, man?” said a fourth rus- 
tic; “ athing that won't stand in 
common sense, will stand in law— 
and precious good law too. I wish I 
had a dead man’s word for a thou- 
sand pounds—I would put it into old 
Fishook’s hand—he would make me 
good money out of it.” “ But have 
ye heard,” said the fifth rustic, 
“ that old Neddy-nick-the-Devil’s 
to be buried like a man of high de- 
gree—like a Bennet or a Mordaunt 
—a hearse and four horses, no less, 
to draw him! and ranks of people 
with torches. Gore! an it will be 
prime sport to see old Cerrion-crow, 
the cow-feeder, laid in the vaults a- 
mong our lords and nobles. All’s 
one to the worms—a king or a cow- 
man—and wherefore should I grum- 
ble? Are ye going to the foot-ball 
match to-night, twelve on a side, o’er 
the moonlight lea? Moll Grabbert 
will be there—and Nan Reamenc 

will be looking on; and our side wi 

do their best.” “ Foot-ball!” said 
the sixth and last rustic; “ who 
would go to foot-ball, and old Col- 
dengame going to be buried! Folk 
expect he will come to life again— 
d'ye think he'll leave the world, that 
he loved so dearly, in this quiet. and 
easy way? And if he were so dis- 
posed, d’ye think mother Biblebelt— 





[Dee. 
old Ruth Rushbrook, will let.him slip 
decently under the sod, without giving 
him her benediction? Have 1 not 
both seen and. heard her stand at 
Coldengame’s chamber-window at 
midnight, and shout, ‘ A. widow’s 
amt a widow’s.cry ! and a widow’s 
tears! Cursed be he who moveth his 
neighbour’s landmark, and robs the 
widow and the fatherless!’. Every 
body knows the curse of Ruth Rush- 
brook—who has not heard the curse 
she has pronounced on the house of 
Coldengame? and they say it is, ful- 
filling.” 
On the day when this conversation 
happened, an unwonted crowd of 
eople had assembled at Coldengame 
all. A hearse, nodding with black 
horse-hair, and streaming with tears, 
stood in the midst—and so naturally 
were the tears painted, that the 
young heir, and all his dependants, 
considered weeping a mere. super- 
fluity. Elias was decorous in his 
griet—bia grief was beyond tears. 
He drew on his father’s boots, and 
strutted from room to room, looking 
at every step on this paternal bene- 
faction, which fitted him, as the apo- 
thecary remarked, as a mortar fits a 
pestle. He endowed his person in au 
ample coat, with sleeves like carron- 
ades, and buttons like butter-prints 
—and threw aside the lappets, to 
display a scarlet vest, ornamented 
with tarnished lace, which. had de- 
scended into the family, in a some- 
what oblique way from Matthew 
Hopkins, of Manningtree, witchfind- 
er to good King James, who bumed 
and hanged those only possessed of a 
rich wardrobe and a familiar spirit. 
The new-born pride of a miser broke 
out, as it ever breaks, in fits of ex- 
travagance. In every chimney there 
burned a fire—in every window there 
burned a light—the crows,. startled, 
by the unaccustomed glare, rose from 
their roosting places, and screeched 
out, according to the interpretation 
of the crowd, “ Fire! fire!” 
Hunger and thirst, on that aus- 
picious day, forsook the mansion 
where they had. been, born, and. fled) 
out of the district. The roasted.oxem 
smoked—the brown ale flowed—ant 
a little rill, that, runs. in ,the’neigh- 
bourhood, lost its ancient name, aed. 
is that of Branca tenes 
much was its current augmente 
the liqour which drunkenness spilt. 
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It was past eleven at night when 
the hearse began to move, and the 
torches to stream, towards the place 
of burial. The abundance of meat 
and drink, and the mirth which got 
the better of sorrow, gave it more 
the look of a wedding than a funeral. 
All the pastoral chiefs of the district 
were present—they gazed on the sin- 
gular extravagance of the scene— 
wondering in what it was all to end. 
Many of them afterwards acknow- 
ledged that a presentiment of some 
coming calamity pressed upon them. 
« T’ll tell ye, neighbour,” said one ; 
“1 like none of these grand proces- 
sions. Why should the living waste 
their means on the dead? Lay me in 
white linen—let a kind neighbour or 
two bear me tothe grave—let a short 
prayer be said over me, and let a cup 
of good ale go round—for sorrow is 
ever dry—and that’s the way Dick 
Dilsey, of Ashbocking, wishes to be 
buried.” “ And a wise way it is,” 
said another pastoral proprietor ; 
“ the good green sward, say I. 
Plague on’t, if I would like to be 
laid up like one of death’s cut-and- 
dry morsels for the worms, in a 
mouldy vault. It may do well enough 
for the lords, and the nobles, and 
other folk with carcasses which dis- 
ease has rendered uneatable. But a 
man as wholesome as a breeze in 
May—as fresh as a new-moulded 
cheese, and as sweet as new-churned 
butter—a ten-foot grave, and a green 
sod for him—and that’s what Hodge 
Guthram, of Thrandestone, thinks.” 
“Ah! but, man,” said John Choke- 
band, of Latheringham, “ ye speak 
like one of the simple men of Suf- 
folk, who wished to be kings, for the 
sake of living ever on sweet cream 
and cheese-parings. Young Colden- 
game is laying the fouudation-stone 
of ‘a house that is to give knights and 
nobles to the land. Ye will see him 
soon in a carriage with three churn 
staffs and a half cheese for a coat of 
arms; and his motto will be, ‘ M 
father’s cat liked his neighbour's 
cream.” ' And ye know well, neigh- 
bours, ‘this is more than likely. A 
crescent has been su instead 
of a cheese—the moon is made of 


cheese—and therefore men call 


the Suffolk lanthorn ; but I have 
eounselled him to stand by the cheese 
—I ama man, and like com- 
prehensible things.” 


They had now reached the church- 
yard——a romantic burial-ground, 
overshaded by lines of lofty elms, un- 
derneath the boughs of which flashed 
a succession of torches. By the same 
wavering and uncertain light the re- 
liques of an ancient gothic church 
might be seen, and rank after rank of 
tomb-stones, recording the resting 
places of the old worthies of the dis- 
trict. Before them yawned the vault 
destined to receive the first of the 
house of Neyland that had ever been 
buried in lead; the pilasters of the 
door gave room for two mourners 
with enormous torches, between 
which the coffin, richly covered with 
velvet, was borne down the broad 
stone stairs. A line of mourners, and 
a stream of torches, followed ; and 
round the whole, the hinds of the 
district gathered, gazing at the piled- 
up coffins of their old nobles, and 
wondering what took old Ned Ney- 
land, the cow-feeder, among them. 

The clergyman, with a voice which 
to those in the open air sounded as 
hollow as the proverbial voice from 
the grave, proceeded with the burial 
service ; and, lifting up a handful of 
the dust at his feet, was about to 
cast it on the coffin, completing the 
symbolical presentation of sepulture-- 
dust to dust. He was startled—and 
his hand stayed by a human figure, 
which, shrouded from head to foot, 
started from among the piled-up cof~ 
fins, and cried out, “ Edward Ney- 
land, I forbid thy body to lie here!” 
« It is Ruth Rushbrook,” whispered 
a voice or two, scarce audible with 
shuddering. “ Woman,” said the 
clergyman, with a mild beseeching 
voice, “ I desire you to depart, or be 
silent—let dust be laid to dust—let 
the body, out of which the spirit has 
passed, moulder in peace. ar not 
with inanimate clay ; ‘ Vengeance is 
mine, saith the Lord.’” “ Hark ye, 
Sir Priest,” said Ruth, “I interpret 
not what heaven says of a scene like 
this, but I will tell you what a frail 
and ingeted nates ren that who- 
so lays the dust of the unrepen 
dihien-the robber of the widow ait 
the fatherless—-the mover of his 
neighbour’s | landmark—whoso lays 
him, with words of scripture and 
with prayer, to mingle with the dust 
of the high-born, the high-souled, 
and bravye—doth a wrong which will 
bring vengean¢e down’ on the livingy 
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and fierce judgment on the dead. 
Lay him among the sordid; and the 
vile—lay him in some dark and. se- 
questered nook, over which an ho- 
nest man’s foot will never tread—and 
let all men look at his grave as they 
pass, and point the moral to their 
children with the infamous name of 
Neyland.” 

The clergyman stood with the dust 
in his hands looking on the rapt, and 
enthusiastic woman. The young heir 
of Coldengame was alone unmoved 
and undaunted. “ Get thee gone, 
foul woman!” he said; and he laid 
his hands upon her ; “‘ wilt thou tear 
the morsel from the grave?”— 
“ Wretch!” said Ruth, “the power 
is not given thee to harm one hair of 
my head. Remove thy hands, and 

ive ear one moment. Vengeance 
or a wrong which made me and my 
children beggars has been my earnest 
cry to heaven, morning, noon, and 
night, for many, many years. Listen 
—will you obey your father’s dying 
words? will you restore the seven 
fields to the widow and the father- 
less? Behold ye all, how hardened 
he stands, and answers me not; 
while one may number seven, will I 
give him before 1 speak in other 
words.” And she paused and stood, 
with her eyes closed and her arms 
extended. More than the time she 
named elapsed—she broke out with a 
startling cry, that made the church- 
yard echo. ‘“ Elias Neyland—before 
man, and before God, I warn you 
that the curse which J invoked on 
Coldengame is about to be fulfilled. 
A blow shall come in the dark, and 
no one shall know the hand that dealt 
it. Arise!” and she struck the coffin 
with her foot; “ Arise! let a spirit 
come forth, an evil spirit, and smite 
and destroy—let the name of Ney- 
land live no more on the earth.” And 
gliding from among the mourners, 
she disappeared in the church-yard. 
One of the torch-bearers, at the en- 
trance of the vault, uttered a cry as 
she passed him, more like the bellow 
of a startled bull than like the cry of 
a human creature. “* Why, what the 
fiend makes thee afeard, man?” said 
his companion; “ it’s only an old 
woman, though a fearful one. What 
would you have said had you seen 
her ghost?” “‘“Ghost, man!” said the 
other; “<I would rather lay my head 
all night on Queen Mary’s bloody 


stone at Framlinghain than have seen 
such a sight—for if that was not old 
mother Biblebelt, I’m the Christmas 
flowering thorn of Parham, and no 
longer Bill Boxhall.” “ And what 
if it be, lad?” said the other; 
*‘ old dame Biblebelt won't bite thee, 
man ; hang it, yell drop the torch.” 
‘** Bite me,” said the first spokes. 
man; “ how could she bite me? for 
the old woman’s dead—aye! dead— 
as dead as a post, and as stiff as a 
crutch, and as cold as a stone. What 
the deuce could she be wanting here ! 
I'll hold thee it can be for no good— 
I shall find my brindled cow dead at 
the stake—or my wife Sue ready for 
her last linen. And yet I’m not sure 
that she’s dead either—I know she’s 
bed-fast ; and old dame Clenche, who 
makes the gossip caudle, told me that 
her glass was run.” 

One by one, the mourners quitted 
the vault—and two by two, they left 
the church-yard, and proceeded to- 
wards Coldengame-hall, which lay 
a short mile distant. The heir of 
Coldengame was observed to linger 
in the vault—he was the last that 
left it ; and as he passed through the 
church-yard, his face was flushed, 
his eye restless—he regarded no one 
—he associated with no one—but 
walked slowly homewards. It was 
on the stroke of twelve. The day 
had been unusually sultry, the cattle 
had sought the shaded parts of their 
pastures—had stood up to their bel- 
lies in the brooks, and the sun had 
gone down without yadey. iy cloud 
or a speck behind. But the eye of 
the experienced swain, as it skimmed 
along the hill-tops where the land 
and sky met, or rested on the dark- 
ening beams of the departed sun, 
foresaw an approaching storm, and 
secured his cattle, and called his 
children home. The sky to a late 
hour continued clear—you might 
have heard the Larke utter a louder 
murmur—gusts of wind shook the 
oaks of Framlingham, while the in- 
numerable rooks which found shelter 
in the groves of the district sought 
out the most sheltered trees—they 
seemed to expect the sweep of the 
tempest from the east. 3 

The mourners, or to use a more 
suitable word for those who sorrow- 
ed not—the guests, had all reached 
Coldengame, and were 
round the tables—spice cake and 
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dainties were ready ; and the wine- 
bottles stood in clusters, with their 
corks undrawn. Many a thirsty and 
expecting lip was there—and many 
an eye was turned to the door, ex- 
pecting the heir—but no heir appear- 
ed—the church clock was striking 
twelve. A sudden rush of wind 
shook the roof, and made the wine- 
bottles clatter—flash succeeding flash 
of lightning followed—rain descend- 
ed on the house like a brook; and 
the two tall oak-trees, which stood 
‘ before the porch, were cast to the 
ground. The foot as of one running 
was heard—and thick breathings— 
the sound echoed on the pavement— 
it was heard on the threshoid—it 
ceased, and came no farther. “ Some 
one has caught a fall,” cried old 
John Copindale, of Gilsingame ; and 
he ran to the door; and there lay 
Elias Neyland over an old carved 
stone which stood at the porch—his 
eyes were dilated, his nostrils ex- 
panded, his locks standing in stiffen- 
ed curls—it seemed that death had 
frozen him up amid a fit of mortal 
horror—no one could look on him 
and keep from shuddering. They 
carried him into the chamber—they 
chafed his temples—they loosed his 
dress—no wound appeared—but life 
had utterly left him. At last a small 
wound was discovered in his left side 
—not straight, like the wound of a 
sword—nor round, like that of a 
ball; but forming a waving line, an 
inch in length, and deeper than it 
was necessary to go to expel life. 
Not a drop of blood flowed. 

‘© Some one has stabbed him,” said 
John Bloodmore ; “ and the weapon 
has been a comical one—but crook- 
ed though it was, a straight piece of 
steel could scarce have been more 
handy.” “ That’sno sword wound,” 
said old Guthram, who had been a 
soldier in his youth ;—‘ no sword 
ever wrote its deeds in characters 
so crooked as that—it is a wound, 
nevertheless, and a deadly one. Who 
will heir the broad lands of Colden- 
game now?” “ If it is not a sword 
wound,” said young Lackland, the 
poacher, “ it is as little the wound 
of a ball—powder never 's lead 
the leisure to make such curious 
work. I wonder now how it has 
been done—it’s a pretty secret. It’s 
some oer-sea fashion that’s done 
with little din. ‘Ill warrant, shot 
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and steel will go out of vogue, like 
Robin Hood’s arrows.” * Lead and 
steel!” said Harry Haselton ; “ any 
one may see it’s the work of a more 
ethereal hand than what deals with 
such weapons. It’s the death stroke 
of some evil spirit. Does it look like 
the deed of blade or bullet? Look 
at that face of horror—these eyes 
starting in terror from their sockets 
—these hands clenched and con- 
vulsed—and that wound which re- 
fuses to open and bleed. It’s the 
angry spirit of his father—it’s clear 
that no mortal could do the deed so 
deftly.” « Aye, aye,” said more 
mourners than one, ‘‘ no doubt—no 
doubt—he was of a greedy and a 
sinful race—heaven has taken him 
into his own hand, and sent a spirit 
to smite him on his own threshold.” 
‘It is the work of heaven, indeed,” 
said Mr. Horegrove, the clergyman ; 
“and let the wicked be warned. 
With what weapon hath God smitten 
him ?—with the weapon of wrath— 
the sword of fire. It was no evil 
shape that came—it was the spirit of 
the tempest—the storm blew, and 
the fire came, and it smote the clay, 
and the clay fell. The heathen hath 
said, what lightning strikes is a thing 
accursed—I will not say with the 
heathen, since the lightning smites 
the green trees and the barren rocks ; 
but I accept it as a sign of anger and 
sore displeasure—and all who hear 
me would do well to humble them- 
selves in secret, and confess their 
sins to God, and seek for forgive- 
ness.” 

‘“« Forgiveness!” said an old wo- 
man, a domestic of the house of Ney- 
land, who stood at the door of the 
chamber, and heard imperfectly what 
the divine said ; “ would ye forgive 
the hand that slew the last hope of 
my master’s house? Ye call ‘him 
griping, and hard-hearted ; but had 
ye nursed him on your knees, as I 
have done—had ye carried him out 
of a dead mother’s bosom, and dan- 
dled him, as these two hands have, 
in the sunny air—ye would feel as I 
feel, and pity an old woman's wail. 
Hold away, and let me look on him 
—the only one that never had aught 
but an open hand, and a warm heart, 
to me.” And she stooped over the 
body, and shook her head sorrow- 
fully, and dropt a tear or two. 

The story of the death of Elias 
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Neyland flew over the land with 
something like a supernatural speed ; 
and every mile that it went, some 
wild and wonderful embellishment 
was added. In those times the old 
beliefs of the district were in active 
force—the minds of men had not 
been sobered down to doubt all, and 
believe nothing—the evil spirit of 
political writing was not then un- 
chained and let loose among the mul- 
titude ; and the fear of punishment 
in another world, for crimes wrought 
in this, was still the whip to hold 
men in order, which the poet has 
imagined. The tragic close of the 
line of Neyland was dramatised by 
the active imaginations of the pea- 
santry. One had seen strange lights 
—a second had heard strange noises 
—and a third had seen ashape so wild 
and questionable, that he had no 
doubt the spirit of old Neyland, in- 
voked by the powers of Ruth Rush- 
brook, had come back to earth to 
punish a disobedient son. 

Several of the ruling names of the 
district—the Chiltons, the Peytons, 
the Malets, the Winthorps, and Gur- 
dons, were there along with Mr. 
Horegrove, the divine, when an old 
man came pressing forward, with 
the sweat of fear, as well as of haste, 
on his brow—he looked on the body, 
and said, “ Who doubts that a su- 
pernatural hand was bere? I my- 
self have seen a sight which will be 
ever before me, were I to live these 
threescore years and seven.” ‘“ Old 
man,” said the divine, “ remember 
that you stand before a body on 
which the hand of God hath this 
evening been, and that your words 
are for the ears of devout men— 
speak, therefore, advisedly—we seek 
for truth—we wish not to find ro- 
mance.” ‘“ Romance!” said the old 
man, “ what’s that? But if it be 
aught of a man’s invention, then I tell 
ye that truth is wilder than the 
wildest romance—truth, and truth 
only, shall I tell you. 

‘‘ Look at this child;” and he 
held up an infant, which he had 
folded up very carefully in a long 
mantle; “this is my only gran 
child ; and wonder not that I love it. 
The child grew weak, and began to 
fade away, and 1 wrapt it up as 
you see, and came to pass it through 
a cloven ash at Coldengame, as my 
fathers have done before me, when 


something evil had breathed upon 
their babes. I singled out a fair 
tree—a stripling ash—I cleft it with 
my own hands—and having blessed 
my babe, first I passed it eastward, 
with a prayer—then I brought it 
westward, with another prayer—and 
each time that I slipt it through, it 
laughed, and leaped for joy. So I 
tied up the young tree again with a 
careful hand—for as the wood grows 
together, so will my child recover. 
And I stood and blessed the tree, as 
the old story bids us—and looked 
upon it, that I might know it again. 
The church clock had warned 
twelve, when an owl flew by, anda 
bat followed—and a cloud came over 
the moon, and thick rain fell, and 
the wind was loosed, and thunder 
was heard, and fire from heaven ran 
along the ground. I trembled for 
my babe. But that was nought. 
What think ye Isaw? Nay, 1 am 
not sure that I saw it, either—and 
yet how such a vision should come 
into my brain, unless it passed be- 
fore me, I know not. Suppose that 
I saw it. Then ye may suppose me 
half way from Coldengame to the 
church-yard—and that, as I stood 
with my babe in my arms, I saw a 
fearful light running upon the grass. 
And then I saw the shapes or sha- 
dows of men coming—they were 
shadows if shadows can be without 
bodies, and they came all mutter- 
ing, and muttering, and muttering— 
making a noise—like the twitter 
of wild geese when they hear a dis- 
tant sound. I may not, dare not 
name them—for there I saw all the 
evil doers of the district—some dead 
many years, and some dead, as it 
were, but yesterday, and they went 
sweeping away towards fen es 
—and who d’ye think was the hind- 
most? who but old Ned Neylarid 
himself—Why the wickedest spirit 
should be last, let the divines ye 
—but there he was—much the same 

iping and deceitful look that he 
Sie when living. Had there’ been 
justice among the damned, he would 
have been at the head of them.” T 
followed with my child—for ‘why 
should I fear these babes of dark- 
ness ?—and then I heard the cry that 
young Co e was killed on his 
own thresho And now ‘ye kiiow 
as much as I do.” And when he 
had done speaking, he departed. 
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This wild tale was poured into no 
unbelieving ears. One rustic urged 
the divine to sally forth into the path 
where these shadows of perdition had 
passed, and subdue, and lay them, 
and hinder them from troubling 
men more. ‘“ An open Bible,” said 
he, ‘‘ and a drawn sword, with the 
cross of Christ and the word of God on 
the blade, with a clever tongue and 
a clear conscience, will subdue the 
wildest fiend that ever howled. Was 
not the spirit of Dan Bloodmore laid 
by one of the monks of Thorington ? 
and on the spot sprung a thorn, 
which blossoms every Christmas. 
Those who disbelieve will find the 
bush at Parham.” 

When all present had exhausted 
their conjectures, and the supersti- 
tious impulse was beginning to abate, 
they removed the body into a little 
chamber, with a window which open- 
ed upon the lawn; and returning to 
the wine, circulated the cup with a 
grave and a silent rapidity. The 
storm had for some time flown by, 
the moon had resumed her reign, 
and you might have seen the rooks 
pluming their drenched wings, on 
the pine-trees, for a mile around. All 
the marvellous stories of the dead 
and the wicked, which the district 
contained—were told with many a 
comment—it was still two hours 
from the morning light. “ There 
was wild Tom Grimstone,” ‘said one, 
“you know Tom—(Why this wine 
grows better) he was passing through 
Dowsley church-yard, when his foot 
took an old skull, and Tom tumbled 
(This is what I call right stuff). 
So he turned round, and gave it a 
blow with his foot. ‘I would come 
and sup with ye to-night for all that 
has passed,’ said Tom to the skull, 
‘if ye had the grace to ask me.’ 
Now at midnight—(Another cup of 
wine, Gilsington, for I tell this story 
badly)—At midnight a voice came 
crying ‘Come sup with me.’ And 
Tom’s grandame rose from her knees, 
and said, ‘ What voice is that? ’— 
and the voice answered, ‘ Ah! had 
it not been for thy prayers, Tom 
Grimstone should have supped with 
me in hell.’ It’s a true story—I 
have heard it a hundred times.” 

Ere he had done speaking, a voice, 
to which two or.three were instantly 
joined, cried, “ In heaven’s name, 
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come here! Elias is up and gone, 
body as well as soul.” All rushed 
into the chamber—it was floating 
with blood, but no body was to be 
found. “ An evil spirit has entered 
the body, and walked away with it 
into the bottomless pit,” said one.— 
“It is the hand of heaven,” said a 
second. “ The hand of the fiend, 
rather,” said a third. ©“ He has 
gone forth at the window,” said a 
fourth, leaping into the lawn; ‘and 
here’s his blood staining all the grass 
—like the blood of a wounded deer.” 
** T have lost the trace now,” cried a 
fifth ; “he has sunk into the earth 
here—the blood is scarce cooled on 
the grass.” ‘ And here he lies,” 
cried a sixth, “on this small narrow 
ridge—and half-a-dozen cows are 
running snuffing and  marvel- 
ling round him ; he’s cold and stiff.” 
«* And there’s a carved stone under 
him,” said a seventh; “ his blood 
has run freely over it—the curse of 
Coldengame’s fulfilling.” <“ It is 
fulfilling, indeed,” said an old pious 
man, whose white hairs had not 
been abroad in the night damp for 
fifteen years. ‘“* Here stood the Jand- 
mark of Ruth Rushbrook ; and here 
have I seen her kneeling, crying for 
heaven’s vengeance on the spoiler 
of the widow and the fatherless. We 
buried the father yesterday, and here 
lies his only son to-night—his life’s 
blood marking the boundary, and 
staining the stone land-mark, which 
in a fatal hour he removed. Let us 
carry this youth home; and when 
we see an evil deed done, and him 
that did it flourishing, let us think 
on the name of Neyland, and on the 
curse of Coldengame.” 

In the course of this wild story the 
current of the narrative has been al- 
lowed to meander according to all 
the varieties of popular belief’ In 
telling a tale which is old and mys- 
terious—and perhaps can never be 
unravelled—it is best to relate all 
the various versions and comments 
in the order in which they come: it 
forms a curious history of traditional 
belief, and affords an opportunity to 
a reader desirous of signalizing his 
own sagacity of coming to a conclu- 
sion satisfactory at least’ to himself, 
I have not ventured any opinion of 
my own—I wish not to'be wiser than 
other men—such a distinction would’ 
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be exceedingly painful; and I am 
quite willing to believe with all the 
varying traditions in the dairy dis- 
trict of Suffolk. Once indeed, in my 
youthful and undiscerning days, I 
had the hardihood to endeavour to 
draw aside the supernatural veil 
which belief had extended over the 
catastrophe of the house of Neyland 
—it was looked upon as an insult to 
the county—and I lost many a 
choice and wonderful legend—for 
the flowing founts of ancient stories 
instantly dried up—and I lost an 
annual present of two noble cheeses, 
which the rich pastures of Colden- 
game produced. When I had writ- 
ten thus far, I submitted my narra- 
tive to a worthy old pastoral pro- 
prietor of Suffolk, who was are 
to commend the spirit in which I had 
united all the circumstances and 
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opinions together. The landmark, 
he assured me, is still pointed out 
by the peasantry, stained with blood 
—no one presumes to touch it—for 
the spirits of the two Neylands are 
laid below it—and they would be let 
loose again on earth, were it removed. 
He had the charity to assure me, 
that he thought good old feelings 
and beliefs, and salutary terrors of 
evil, and dread of the invisible world, 
would be cherished and strengthened 
by the publication of this legend— 
and he bade me hope that the pro- 
prietors of the butter and cheese 
portion of Suffolk would reward my 
desire to signalize their country by a 
mark of their respect worthy of my 
merit, and of their own unrivalled 
pastoral productions. 
NALLa. 








TO HIS MISTRESS’S LIPS. 


TRANSLATED FROM GABRIELLO CHIABRERA.* 


Sweet thornless rose, 
Surpassing those 
With leaves at morning’s beam dividing ; 
By Love’s command 
Thy leaves expand 
To show the treasure they were hiding. 


Oh tell me! Flower, 
When hour by hour 


I doating gaze upon thy beauty, 
Why thou the while 


Dost only smile 


On one whose purest love is duty ? 


Does pity give, 


That I me | live, 


That smile to s 
Or cruel coy, 
Is it but joy 


ow my anguish over ; 


To see thy poor expiring lover? 


Whate’er it be, 


Or cruelty, 


Or pity to the humblest, vilest ; 


Yet can I well 


Thy praises tell, 
If while I sing them thou but smilest. 





* Chiabrera was born in 1552, and died at the age of 85 or 86. I have not sent the 
original, because every body can refer to it in Mur. II. 466. 
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When waters pass 
Through springing grass, 
With murmuring song their way beguil ng ; 
And flowerets rear 
Their blossoms near, 
Then do we say that Earth is smiling, 


When in the wave 
The Zephyrs lave 
Their dancing feet with ceaseless motion ; 
And sands are gay 
With glittering spray, 
Then do we talk of smiling Ocean. 


When we behold 


A veil of gold 


O’erspread the sky at morn and even, 
And Phebus’ light 
Is broad and bright, 

Then do we say ‘tis smiling Heaven. 


Though Sea and Earth 
May smile in mirth, 
And joyous Heaven may return it ; 
Yet Earth and Sea 
Smile not like thee, 


And Heaven itself has yet to learn it. 


N. O. H. J. 








NOTE TO ELIA, ON THE “ PASSAGE IN THE TEMPEST.” 


Sin,—In reading the last number 
of the Lonpon Macazine, I was 
much struck by the elucidation of a 
passage in the Tempest, proposed by 
you; more, I confess, by its inge- 
nuity than its truthfulness, for we 
all have our different theories on 
such passages, and self-complacency 
makes each think his own the true 
one. Will you permit me to offer 
mine to your notice. First, however, 
I will take the liberty of stating my 
objections to yours. The beautiful 
application you make, of an historical 
fact to the solution of this poetic dif- 
ficulty, is too much of a mere hypo- 
thesis, calculated more to inveigle 
than convince the judgment. At the 
same time, it would be presumption, 
and I do not take it upon me, to assert 
that your hypothesis is absolutely a 
false one. It may give the true solu- 
tion of the passage ; but how are we 
to know that it does? The fashion so 
prevalent among critics of violently 
denouncing one commentary or elu- 
cidation, to exalt another, has always 
appeared to me very absurd, and 





will, I am sure, to others, when the 
inadequacy of words clearly to ex- 
press, and accurately to define our 
ideas, is considered. It is evident to 
me, that the very same sentence must 
frequently be capable of more than 
one meaning ; especially in poetry or 
eloquence, where propriety of lan- 
guage is transgressed by prescrip- 
tion, and whose very essence consists 
in a perpetual abuse of speech. The 
passage in the Tempest is a good in- 
stance of this ambiguity ; it will suit 
your hypothesis, as well, perhaps, as 
any other explanation which can be 
given of it. Shakspeare might cer- 
tainly have “ come fresh from read- 
ing some older narrative of this de- 
liverance of Algier by a witch,” and 
might have “ transferred the merit 
of the deed to his Sycorax ;” nor are 
his words of so determinate a cha- 
racter as to render such an hypo- 
thesis either impossible in fact, or 
improbable. 1 therefore do not feel 
myself warranted in rejecting your 
sense of the lines, as inadmissible or 
incorrect. But if there is another 
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sense, which can be fairly put upon 
the passage, as convenient to the 
words as this, and less dependeat.on 
hypothetical conjecture of what might 
have been passing in the author's 
mind when he wrote its—we are 
bound by all the laws of just criti- 
cism to give it the preference. Jam 
so much the partisan of my own 
theory, as to think that such a sense 
is that which I am about to propose. 
Besides, you will perhaps agree with 
me, that it is not quite in Shak- 
speare’s manner to afford his readers 
such brief and ambiguous hints upon 
historical matters, as this would be, 
were your sense of the passage a- 
dopted ; he is always fond of show- 
ing his learning, without much re- 
spect either to place or occasion, and 
would most probably have given the 
history of Witch of Algiers in 
full, had her image been in his mind. 
Does it not also appear somewhat 
subversive of your theory, that in his 
work, Ogilby neglects quoting the 
«‘ older narrative,’ which you sup- 
pose the “ dramatist had come fresh 
from reading,” if such narrative ever 
existed? His obscure authorities are 
apparently all Flemings or Spaniards, 
who probably accompanied Charles 
to Algiers. Here, you see, in this 
supposition of an older narrative, is 
a second hypothesis, another air-built 
castle on the top of the first one. How- 
ever, without more ado, let me bring 
forth my own ridiculus mus, and have 
done. The sense which I always at- 
tributed to the passage is this: wno 
verbo, the Witch Sycorax was preg- 
nant;—and that humanity which 
teaches us to spare the guilty mother 
for the sake of her embryo innocent, 
was imputed by Shakspeare to the 
Algerines on this oceasion. Let us 
see how the context bears out this 
explication : 


Prospero. Hast thou forgot 
The foul witch Sycorax, who, with age, 
and envy, 
Was grown into a hoop? hast thou forgot 
her ? 
Aricl. Na, sir. 
Pros. Thou hast ; Where was she born ? 
speak ; tell me. 
Ar. Sir, in Argier. 
Pros. Oh, was she so? I must, 
Once in a month, recount what thou hast 
been, 
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Which thou forget’st. This damn’d witch, 
Sycorax, 

For — manifold, and sorceries ter. 

To enter human hearing, from Argier, 

Thou a Apts op a thing 

€ aid, 

They would not take her life: Is this not 
true ? 

Ar. Ay, sir. 

Pros. This biue-cyed hag was hither 

brought with child, 
And here was left by the sailors. 

Do you not think, Sir, that this 
text fully substantiates my theory, 
and that it is no longer necessary to 
resort to an hypothesis for the elu- 
cidation of the passage— 

——for one thing she did, 
They would not take her life. 

The “ one thing she did” is evi- 
dently what Shakspeare in his Mer- 
chant of Venice, with great delicacy 
calls * the deed of kind;” and this 
sense, though by no means obvious, 
is justly inferrible from the context, 
Why then should it not be preferred ? 
I have not been able to discover any 
thing in the rest of the piece incon- 
sistent with the meaning here attri- 
buted to these lines; you, permapss 
may be more successful. A friend 
objected to me, that the law _is,—to 
spare the mother only till the birth of 
her child, and therefore that. the 
Witch, instead of being exiled at 
once, would have been kept till she 
was delivered, and then punished 
with death for her “ manifold mis- 
chiefs.” But poets are not expected 
to dispense justice with s nice 
and legal discrimination,-—not 10 
speak of what might have been the 
immediate necessity of expelling Sy- 
corax from the Algerine COmTRUAET 
either by death or banishment ; 
former of which was forbidden by 
the existing circumstances of her si- 
tuation. — 

Hoping to have made a convert of 
ou, by the above more simple avd 
ned conjectural explanation of this 
obscure passage, and most heart. 


agreeing with you on, the genera} . 


ineptitude of the notes and commen- 
taries which overwhelm the text of 
Shakespeare, ~~ od 
I remain, Sir, with great respect, 
Your humble servant,.. | 


ae La.ivs. ) 
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THE DRAMA. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 
Fazio. 

Mr. Milman’s long poem, with a 
serious termination, called Fazio, has 
been revived for the sake of intro- 
ducing Mrs. Bunn to London town 
again in the part of Bianca. This 
lady is well known as Mr. Maturin’s 
Miss Somerville ; and we remember 
her lofty port and solemn melody. of 
voice, as perfectly as if Bertram’s 
day were come again, and Mrs. Bunn 
had not cut short her engagement 
and her name—and the public were 
again being drammed with the double 
proof romance of Bertram, and were 
deluging their taste with deep pota- 
tions of Maturin’s best ! 

The less Mrs. Bunn has to do, the 
better she does it. She acts the pas- 
sive to perfection. There are few 
tragedies therefore in which she can 
find a leading character to represent ; 
for authors are in the habit of bur- 
thening their heroines with some mo- 
tives and cues for passion, and do 
not commonly seek to make statues 
of them. In the present day, to be 
sure, Mrs. Bunn is more likely to be 
suited than if she turns to Ot- 
ways, the Rowes, or to the old times 
before them. Poetry and not action 
characterizes the tragic drama of the 
present age—and description takes 
the place of actual incident. Imo- 
gene, in Bertram, was a lady of strict 
contemplative habits: she talked only 
of the moon and riven hearts—and 
ruined towers—and stood through 
five sombre acts the statue of sorrow 
and romance. Here Mrs. Bunn was 
at home! Her fine form was never 
disturbed : her melancholy tones were 
never broken: her looks were ever 
the same. She scarcely walked in 
her sleep. The audience was lulled 
into admiration of her; and her fine 
monotony made her fame. In Fazio, 
she has the same re arden of look- 
ing and repeating a heroic ; 
and the p Sn ae pit catch and 
enjoy their three-and-sixpenny dreams 
with the most still and charmed de- 
Tight. They sit lulled by the lady’s 

lian tones, by the silence of her 
features, and by the studied music of 
the poetry, and are not awakened 
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from their trance until the curtain 
falls,——when they seem to bustle and 
rub their eyelids, and gape for the 
Cataract and the cattle. Mrs. Bunn 
has a fine person—a deep monoto- 
nous but effective voice—and features 
commanding, though not beautiful : 
we shall be very much surprised, 
however, if she should ever be able 
te do more than act poetry on the 
stage. But we, like true judges, must 
bear a wary eye. 
The Cataract of the Ganges. 
Mr. Elliston, having for some time 


given ‘* great nofe of preparation” 


at the bottom of his dills, about a 
fortnight ago produced the mighty 
Afterpiece, which was to hestride the 
theatrical world like a Colossus, while 
the petty theatres were to walk un- 
der its huge legs, and peep about for 
dishonourable pits. Gad-a-mercy ! the 
subject makes us figurative. We 
heard whispers Po managers’ whis- 
pers are as loud as north winds!) 
that this piece was to make all pre- 


vious melodrames hide their dimi-' 


nished heads! The scenery was to be 
so magical in its beauty, as to call a 
blush up to the cheek of Mr. Grieve : 
the dresses were to make the corona- 
tion splendours seem dull as the tat- 
ters at a beggar’s supper, and render 
immortal “ Banks and assistants !” 
and the feathers were to be sufficient 
to stuff nine-and-forty beds of Ware ! 
Indeed, finally to crown the scene, 
the horses were, in goodness and in 
numbers, to exceed all previous ex- 
hibitions trebly! all these wonders 
were whispered—and more! But as 
we are now, like Mrs. Brulgruddery, 
* only foretelling a thing, after it has 
happened,” we shall come at once on 
this side of the first fall of the Cata- 
ract, and describe it as imperfectly 
and confusedly as it really appeared 


to us. 
The rising of the curtain discover- 


ed to us a field with a sort of blood- 
red distance, and men and horses 
stretched about, after a battle we 
presume. This occurred about half 
nine. Fine men and women 

m this moment have their exits and 
entrances before splendid scenery un- 
til midnight, when, after a tumult 
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of guns, trumpets, -blunderbusses, 
drums, and thunder, the green curtain 
once more descends quietl pant the 
eyes and ears of men. If, like Jaf- 
fier, we were threatened with the tor- 
tures, unless we “ discovered the 
plot,” we must suffer ourselves to be 
made a foot taller, and to have our 
thumbs pulled off like lobsters’ claws ; 
for we absolutely know no more a- 
bout it than we do about Mrs. Do- 
natty, or the author of Waverley, 
We certainly know that one bright 
scene succeeded and exceeded an- 
other, until owr eyes seemed dilated 
and double gilt, like a couple of 
Waterloo medals—and we also know 
that the bridal procession, out of an 
arch very similar to the one in the 
Adelphi, was rich enough to shame 
any eastern mockery! The men were 
covered with tinsel from top to toe, 
like their little gingerbread fellow- 
creatures at Bartholomew fair—-and 
the horses, three or four. abreast, 
drawing a real car with patent axle- 
trees, rolled grandly before the lamps 
under plumes which made it. almost 
doubtful whether they would tramp 
or fly. When the stage was full, we 
only felt anxious to go without the 
theatre, and see whether the streets 
were empty of the people. There 
was one scene very cleverly ma- 
naged ; a cottage was burned as a 
beacon light in the front of the stage, 
and shortly this beacon was answer- 
ed on a promontory far at sea, and 
the flames reflected over the waves, 
brightly or faintly as the fire rose or 
ell. 

The performers had little to do, 
except to talk a sort of cockney-Per- 
sian, and to carry about three or four 
a, i yards of gold robe. Wallack, 
a kind of dry nurse to the piece, was 
formal and tame, probably from an 
anxiety for the welfare of the costly 
and ricketty bantlipg entrusted to his 
care. Miss Povey, Mr. Harley, and 
Mr. Archer all exerted themselves, 
and, to use a vulgar phrase, “ made 
the best of.a bad job.” The idea of 
Harley's character was good, but the 
author evidently had no power of 
turning it to account. He played a 
character called Jack Robinson,, who 
having read himself wild on Robin- 
son Crusoe, had taken a voyage in 
search of a wreck and a desert island, 
constaritly bewailing fair weather and 


quiet seas.. He is dressed, after, the 
picture, in fur, and carries a on 
each shoulder ; and, when. a ditficulty 
does occur, he invariably turns to a 
fete edition .of Defoe, to see how 

is original acted in a similar emer- 
ge 


ncy- | 
The piece, our readers will gather, 
is an empt ive glittering to 
which pe eh a will: ae 
that great foolish blue-bottle, the pub- 
lic.. Not an incident—not,a word of 
the dialogue is worth remembering! 
If there be a joke ei I AG to 
heard—the horses applaud it by an- 
ticipation—and the ear is filled with 
nothing but excessive hoof! We say 
little of the horses yet, because. we 
shall presently have to be at a.great 
cattle show at the Govent Garden 
piece, and we may as well review 
both of the cavalry corps at once,..; 
We. must say the Cataract itself 
rather disappointed us as a waterfall. 
It was something like the pouring.of 
a good tea-pot, only flatter ; it was, 
in truth, no broader than a_yard.of 
sixpenny .ribband, and, it was 
real water, if. it had run down, with 
a little spirit, we think. the mixture 
would not, in the gallery’s eyes; have 
been amiss. A at Pte A 
horseback, and, no doubt, astonished 
the salmon. in_ that..quarter:f the 
Ganges. Perhaps. she . was ,herself 
half a fish? And, indeed, asthe mer- 
from the Turf Coffee House, _.might 
not this have been one of her freaks? 
We ourselves could have walked up 
the fall in pumps, and, . not, bave 
wetted the up leathers... The 
water, indeed, did not come down da 
a volume—it appeared in the, most 
miserable of sheets. .The piece,,tt- 
self, has since been publi in a 
One ok tie caseload samt 
last week a very dull joke (which.we 
made. several. months ago) into the 
meuth of Mr, Rogers... It .was,an 
public, and, the Fania spol 
n . in providing a pair of 4peo- 
faces dor its, use. Tle: is 2 ) 
thing at best—but, at this time, st is 
worse. from. its want .of application. 
The public is known to have a,cala- 


2 in its ft, 3 and,,,.Mr. 
Ware, ne taht "epuld do amore 
good, than Mr..C,. Kemble).and..Mr- 
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Elliston put together, in advising for 


the best. 
“ee Caius Gracchus. 
oman tragedy, from the of 
Mr. Knowles, aritten in the style of 
Kean and Matready, though some- 
what too much in the style of the 
latter, has been produced at this 
theatre, and has met with tolerable 
success. All who remember Virgi- 
riius, remember that it had great 
feeling, spirit, and power,—but that 
it often failed in the too earnest en- 
deavours to be simple and natural. 
The language disdained the accus- 
tomed harmonies of verse, and broke 
itself up into short, uneven, and trite 
sentences, such as we should hear in 
Thames-street or the Strand. Now 
tragedy certainly ought to keep its 
state: the ideal should never be 
lost sight of. In the present pro- 
duction there is, ‘we think, still less 
of energy and beauty of thought, 
and even less of harmony of fa - 
gutze. The colloquies are so fami- 
ar, that a person must be very fool- 
ish or improvident to pay seven 
shilfin r permission to hear by 
lamp- what he certainly may 
hear by —- , without in the least 
molesting his money. 

Caius Gracchus is not, as our read- 
ers will suppose from the foregoing 
remarks, very remarkable for any 
striking incident or dramatic interest, 
—but there is so much of continual 
bustle—and so regular a progress of 
events, that the audience are insen- 
sibly borne through the five acts, 

out’ an opportunity of rebelling 
at a deficiency of poetry, or an ab- 
serice of strong passion or character. 
The main incidents are these—Caius 
Gracchus ars before the tribu- 
nal; at w Vettius is mts. Sy 
by Opimius—and procures his 
dom. ‘This ‘symptom of power over 


beralities of _ Bwerve from 
their tribune. Opimius is inted 
consul, and seeks to insult Caius as 
he is going to sacrifice. The fol- 
lowers of Gracchus resent this—and 
kill one of the lictors sent to disperse 
them. The senate demand the life of 
Caius ;—and with difficulty he is pre- 
vailed on to head his people—and 
make a stand against oppression. He 
parts with his Sife—who retires with 
the great mother, Cornelia! tothe tem- 
ple of Diana for protection. Grac- 
chus is defeated—and retreats to his 
wife and mother—where he stabs 
himself, to avoid the enemies that 
closely pursue him, There is a good 
scene in the first act, where Caius 
parts with his family ;—and it is in 
such scenes of conjugal tenderness 
that the power of Mr. Knowles is 
principally seen. 

The character of Gracchus is spi- 
ritedly drawn, but its dignity is not 
sufficiently sustained throughout the 
piece. It appears to have been clip- 
ped and fractured to suit the has 
sketchy style of Mr. Macreadys 
acting. ‘The author must ever fit 


this gentleman as correctly as the 


tailor, or he will return the goods on 
hand. In parts of Caius Mr. Mac- 
ready played energetically and 
cleverly,—but at the close of the 
performance we felt unsatisfied, as 
though we had witnessed a repre- 
sentation of imperfect study and 
harsh mannerism. The tragedy is 
evidently written to display one actor 
only. Itisamonodrame, and we should 
almost advise the manager to try 
one performance with the hero alone, 
and let the other characters speak 
from behind scenes, as they in 
the Polly Packet. When will au- 
thors learn the folly of Alam. for 
the player instead of for the public? 
When will they suffer tragedy to 
take the lead of the tragedian ? 

Mrs. Bunn, as the papers correct~ 
ly say, looked the noble matron, Cor- 
nelia, well. Mrs. West’s Licinia was 
not ‘so interesting as Miss Foote’s 


ia—and the characters are. in 
truth" tile arte. Mr. Terry. gn 


thé English language to dust... 
The otolo Wis bal tal the 
epiloge nearly administered 
poison to the », It was 


off !—We should not omit to mention 
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that Mr. Macready contrived his 
death with great dignity—he insinu- 
ated the dagger into his body with a 
solemnity worthy the Roman suicide. 
COVENT-GARDFN THEATRE. 

Mr. Young has returned to. this 
house, after an unworthy absence of 
a season, and as he is a favourite 
with certain play-goers and_party- 
givers, we must not object to his 
being engaged, even though the 
terms may be a little outrageous. 
If little David Garrick could peep 
from his grave, he would go mad at 
the salaries given since his decease. 

Venice Preserved has been well 
acted: Young in Pierre, Charles 
Kemble in Jaffier, and Miss Lacy in 
Belyidera. We remember John 
Kemble in Pierre, and Mrs. Siddons 
in Kelvidera:—the first is gone for 
ever—and the last has taken to sleep 
by the Brighton poppy-fields, so as 
to stifle our hope of ever beholding 
her more. It must be alarge poppy- 
field that will make us forget either 
the brother or the sister ! 

Mr. Sinclair, after a six years’ so- 
journ in Italy, has brought his mel- 
lowed and accomplished voice back 
to Engiand,—and we hail its return 
with pleasure, for we have never 
perceived the good effects of pure 
air and study so finely manifested as 
in this gentleman’s voice. He is now 
decidedly a masterly and beauti- 
ful singer. All the harshnesses and 
uncertainties of his tones are gone, 
and the music floats on his voice with 
a gracefulness and a power perfect- 
ly delightful. He glides into the 
falsetto, without suffering you to dis- 
tinguish where he quitted his natural 
tones—and his shake is more rich and 
gushing—more like the ardent throb 
of the nightingale than any thing we 
have yet heard. All he has to 
avoid is, a too frequent wandering 
into the falsetto—and an occasional 
nasal earnestness, peculiar, as we 
thought, to Mr. Braham. Mr. Sin- 
clair appears to us to have few de- 
ihe which he could not easily rec- 
tify. 
He has not, to be sure, improved 
in his acting, or im his mode of speak- 
ing; and, for a person who has vi- 
sited that land of sweet sounds, Italy, 
we cannot but feel surprised that he 
should still carry Scotland so plainly 
on the tip of his tongue ; but Italy, 
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of course, has a countryman or two of 
his! 

Poor Tom Dibdin’s Cabinet was 
the opera selected by himself or the 
manager, and bespeaking a most evil 
taste in the one or the other. What 
a Cabinet of characters! What a 
dialogue! What songs! The mu- 
sic however is pleasing, and music 
will float Folly’s vessel at any time. 

Mrs. Bartley, after a long retire- 
ment, has appeared again upon the 
boards of this theatre. We always 
admired the talent and good sense 
which marked this lady’s perform. 
ances ; but we almost rejoiced in her 
departure from the stage, for we 
thought she had quitted the anxieties 
and jealousies of a public life for the 
serenity and comfort of a private one. 
It is not for us to pry into the causes 
or motives which may influence her 
return,—though we can easily con- 
jecture, that even the quiet and the 
solace of a retired life may not be 
able to lull the spirit which has once 
fed upon popular a a It is 
hard for a person to leave off fame, 
when once the taking it has become 
a habit. Mrs. Bartley, at any rate, 
has no reason to regret revisiting her 
old friends on account of the recep- 
tion she met with, for it was cordial 
and enthusiastic in the extreme. The 
public shook hands at seeing her, and 
seemed delighted at finding her in 
brave case and spirit. She does, in- 
deed, look as if she had not been 
pining in retirement—and we are 
right glad of it. But, forsooth, that 
person must have a prodigious tura 
for unhappiness who could be very 
miserable with Mr. Bartley—or we 
cannot read the temper in the coun- 
tenance. 

Mrs. Bartley played Mrs. Beverley 
in the Gamester, and with, great 
force and truth. But we dislike the 
play. It is a direct set at one pas- 
sion, and Nature never makes sw 
She is to perform Constance in King 
John, but we cannot notice, that 
performance in this number. The 
yamester was produced, we suppose, 
to meet the agitation of the times; 
but this public geri, Ba horror and 
irritation at their very birth is, to say 
the least, premature and misjudged. 
How can twelve dispassionate Jury- 
men be found in England, if every 
prejudice be angered and fomented? A- 
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minor theatre has had even the base- 
ness to dramatize the very subject 
which is now so over alive in Lon- 
don—and the lane, the gig, and the 
cottage have been brought on the 
stage !—-The Lord Chief Justice of 
the Court of King’s Bench, however, 
turned theatrical critic for once, and 
delivered an opinion which crushed 
the piece. 

Cortez; or, the Conquest of Mexico. 

Plot-writing is not particularly 
our forte ; and we would rather at 
any time write a gross of Anniversary 
Odes after Mr. Fitzgerald, than sit 
down to the dry task of detailing the 
incidents upon which a modern dra- 
ma is constructed. A little patriot- 
ism—a hair-breadth escape—a heap 
of love—a battle and a burnt castle 
—and you have “ a grand romantic 
play!” The heroes must slap their 
hearts every five minutes—and the 
heroines Jay their hands upon their 
left sides, and sing!—Cortez is 
made up of all these ingredients, 
with a nice spice or two of Indian 
feathers—copper skulls—fighting over 
bridges—and long-tailed horses. All 
readers, we conjecture—all oun read- 
ers, we are certain—have read of 
Cortez—the renowned Cortez—stout 
Cortez, who with eagle eyes “ stared 
at the Pacific!” mance lies as 
richly over his history as poet or 
dramatist could yearn for—and no 
imagination could add to its lustre. 
What fabulist could out-dream the 
Conquest of Mexico! It has been 
well remarked, that the horses could 
never have been more aptly intro- 
duced than in the present piece; for 
it will be remembered, that the hero 
had a small force with him, and the 
manager's Cortez is correct in the 
number of his cavalry to a single nag. 
The following sketch of the plot is 
from a contemporary print ; and as it 
briefly and clearly relates the story, 
we are glad to find a substitute instead 
of awkwardly serving ourselves. 


«* The piece opens with the meeting of 
the Spanish soldiery, and the conspi 
of two of their chiefs to reject the authority 
of Cortez, and return to Cuba. Cortez 
successfully appeals to his companions in 
arms, who desert their seducers, and the 
latter are put under arrest. Hearing that 
the inhabitants are about to attack him, the 
Spanish leader burns his fleet, and leaves 
his army no choice but conquest or death ; 
and in the meantime, ambassadors arrive 


from the Emperor Montezuma, who offer 
him golden presents and assistance to de- 
part ; the former of which he accepts, but 
of course he refuses to leave the country un- 
till he has seen the Emperor. This em- 
bassy is accompanied by 7'eluxo, a Mexican 
hero, who loudly declaims against the 
foreign sorcerers, and, receiving the pre- 
sent of a sword from Cortez, threatens to 
employ it to his destruction. The next 
act opens with Cortez on his way towards 
Mexico ; he is attacked by the independent 
Tlascalans and Mexicans, and here a dash- 
ing battle takes place, of which more anon. 
Their submission rapidly follows the vic- 
tory of the Spaniards, and Telw.ro, in con- 
cert with the priesthood of Chollula, lays a 
plan for the destruction of the Spaniards, 
while passing through that town towards 
Mexico— Montezuma, in consequence of the 
late victory, having overcome his objection to 
a friendly reception in his capital. Cortez is 
apprized of this danger by a Tlascalan, 
whose life he had saved, and defeats it just 
in time to save his Indian love, Marina, 
who had been led away by her brother 7'- 
luxo, unknown to him, from being sacri- 
ficed by the priests to their ugly Pagod. 
This transaction, and the destruction of the 
temple, concludes the second act. Cortez 
subsequently escapes another share by 
means of the intelligence obtained by Ma-~- 
rina; and the piece terminates with the 
triumphal entry of the Spaniards into 
Mexico. So much for the main story, 
which is quite enough for our purpose, 
without dwelling upon the interest arising 
from the relationship of Teluxo and Ma- 
rina, and an underplot borrowed from the 
Indian Emperor of DrypeEn, in which 
two brothers love the same female, and are 
led into the usual game at cross purposes, 
both in love and war, on that account.” 


These incidents are all-sufficient 
for the purpose of the equestrian, 
the pedestrian, the patriot, the mu- 
sician, and the lover; and, accord- 
ingly, Mr. Bennet is great on his 
legs, ta use a parliamentary phrase) 
and Mr. Ducrow is great off his legs 
—Mr. Grieve is triumphant in his 

neil, and Mr. Cooper is mighty in 

is declamation; Miss Paton shivers 
the air with her bravura, and Mr, 
Bishop revels in the pleasures of 
tasteful compilation. There is much, 
indeed, for the eye, and much for the 
ear; when a horse has whisked his 
tail half over the pit, and powdered 
half the orchestra with sawdust. 
There is Paton scattering her vivid 
notes about the very next moment ; 
and the next to that, there is “‘ Love 
in thine eyes,” pleasing thee with 
her fair features and sensible voiee. 
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The opera, (we believe it is called 
0 mg was very well acted, allowing 
or the alarm which the bipeds evi- 
dently labour under, in guarding a- 
ona a contact with the quadrupeds. 

Ir. Cooper, Mr. Cooke, and Mr. 
Bennett play od with ‘good spirit, but 
poor Cooke had to stand out a long 
and ferocious song of Miss Paton’s ; 
which we, who had seats, thought 
would never have ended. She rang a 
complete change of triple,—what d'ye 
call ‘ems! Not a note was wrong or 
left out. All we feared was that she 
would tire Cooke, who waited to 
bear her from danger to danger, and 
that she would get her head into a 
horse’s chancery ! Really, if this style 
be the triumph of singing, we wish 
to enjoy few such victories. It must 
be fatiguing to the singer; and it 
really shakes the hearer into little 
sixpences. Our notion is, that where 
sentiment is not,—music is not mu- 
sic. Miss Tree, who has certainly 
not the execution of Miss Paton 
(melody forbid that she should have), 
is worth all the Patons on the earth, 
with a dozen or two of other popular 
singers thrown in, for pure heart- 
singing. Her speaking is singing— 
“« her very foot has music in’t” as she 
moves,—so truly does harmony show 
itself in the person it loves. Miss 
Paton is fearful in a storm of song— 
but give us Miss Tree for the soft 
showers of melody and its sunshine. 
The papers have been cavilling about 
the latter lady’s sudden absence,— 
some alleging that she will not play 
second to Miss Paton,—and 4 tod 
more properly leaning to the state. 
ment made by her friends and phy- 
sician, that a is too ill to perform ; 
she has no cause, that we know of, 
to dread a comparison with Miss 
Paton, and she always looks to us too 
delicate to be quite out of the reach 
of illness. 

Mr. Fawcett enacted a cowardly 
farrier, who, of course, follows the 
heels of the horses, with a knack 
which makes nonsense very agree- 
able. He is so old and good a stager, 
that no author may fear trusting 
very bad jokes in his hands. He 
oe a song about a widow of Estre- 
madura, which, though dull, as dull 
could be, tickled the audience into an 
encore. Byt we hear the horses 
trampling—and must give them a 
charge before we drop our monthly 
curtail, 


[ Dee. 

The horses, reader! are at both 
houses,—tittupping, snorting, sidling, 
tail-whisking, galloping, dying, with 
a zeal very inglorious and unbe- 
coming in this weak, piping period. 
Mr. Elliston’s horses are numerous, 
and of many colours. They are too, 
if we may say it without offeuce, 
apparently a deetle nearer the corn-bin 
than Mr. Ducrow’s. Not, Mr. Du- 
crow, that we mean to say, Mr. Ellis- 
ton’s cattle are fit for Sadler’s prize 
show,—or beastly fat,—or very fat, 
—or too fat. Neither do we say, that 
thine are “ lean as is a rake ;” but, 
if we were called upon to decide, we 
should say Mr. Elliston’s had the 
flesh, and thine, good Mr. Ducrow, 
the bone. Mr. Elliston’s stud, too, 
has a good variety of colour, and the 
tails are well suspended, and ad- 
mirably fastened—whereas, Ducrow, 
in thy lot, the brown rather prs 
minates, and one tail told a tale one 
night (by nearly getting thrown from 
its horse) which, we trust, is not a 
common occurrence. On the other 


hand, however, if Mr. Elliston’s nags . 


are better in the foregoing pomts, 
they are worse in others. They cover 
less ground in their gallop—that is, 
they take up their little frenzied legs, 
and (like the hackney coachman and 
the countryman) set them down 
where they took them up: They are 
less profuse of the sawdust amongst 
the fiddlers. They dot too much :— 
whereas, thy chargers, Ducrow, get 
two yards in ten minutes, and really 
seem to go—thine turn about—caper 
—plunge—and actually leap a pop- 
lar with the courage of | hunters. Mr. 
Elliston’s crack-horse astounds the 

allery with carrying a lady up the 
Cones of the Ganges ; and, truly, 
this sounds no bad feat—but thy 
cock-horse, Ducrow, wheels about— 
ascends a precipice, and flings a wild 
Indian over a bridge into the gulf 
below! This last beats Mr. Elliston’s 
horse all to tatters. In short, for we 
must cut our — short, the spec- 
tator, who is thoroughly fond of four- 
legged actors, must go to both houses, 
md study both the studs. We sup- 
pose there will be no end to these 
cattle shows till a horse gets really 
wild, and makes a stepping block of 
Mr. Ware’s head some night, er 
vious to a comfortable skull-gallop 
over the pit. We would give seven 
shillings to be in the second tier on 
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that night,—particularly if we could 
induce a few select friends to pay 
their three-and-sixpences on the occa- 
sion. 

But, seriously, where is all this 
abuse of the pee taste to end? Is 
it not a wretched thing to see Faw- 
cett shambling about among the saw- 
dust, as though he had been brought 
up in the shambles; and to hear 
beautiful music beat to death by 
trampling hoofs? Oh! where Shak- 
speare has so greatly triumphed, and 


where genius still might triumph, 
why should the frivolities of Astley’s, 
and the pranks of Bartholomew Fair, 
be played off, and in double tinsel ? 
Lastly, if horses must draw (and 
they generally do) why should they 
not be kept to the afterpiece, so that 
the stage should, for a short time, be 
free and safe for common sense, and 
two-legged performers ; as until this 
year it has invariably been? Will 
any managers answer these ques- 
tious ? 








EARLY ITALIAN POETS, 


LAPO GIANNI. 


Tere is an account given by 
Muratori,* of a manuscript of Alfonso 
Gioja’s, a literary man at Ferrara, 
which contained, besides other un- 
published poems of an early date, 
some Canzones and Ballatas, to the 
number of about nine, by Lapo 
Gianni. ‘ This author,” he adds, 
*< is supposed to have lived much be- 
fore Dante ; but his manner of com- 
posing does not show it, being devoid 
of antiquated words.” This proof, 
even if it were founded in fact, does 
not seem to be quite satisfactory ; 
because a writer will sometimes out- 
strip his age in this respect. A bet- 
ter might have been found in the si- 
Jence of Dante concerning him ; for 
it is difficult to suppose that that 
writer should not have seen his 

ms if they had been composed 

fore his time ; and that, seeing, he 
should not have noticed them in_his 
Treatise de Vulgari Eloquentia. I 
am in possession of only two of them, 
ove a Canzone in the Giunta collec- 
tion, fol. 104, and the other a Bal- 
lata, which I copied from the third 
volume! of the Anecdota Literaria 
ex .MSS. Codicibus : eruta, . edited 
at Rome, without date, but a modern 


Questa rosa novella 


book, pp. 462. The Canzone, begin- 
ning, 

Amor nuova, ed antica vanitate, 
does not bear out Muratori in his as- 
sertion ; for it has at least two old 
words: sorvizialo, overcharyed with 
Siadts, and sembra, not found in the 
Dictionaries, but here used in the 
pe of semblea, an array, or assem- 

? 

Molte fiate stando teco in sembra. 
The Ballata has not indeed this mark 
of antiquity, but it has another which 
is scarcely less conclusive ; and that 
is, that, though in a style exceedingly 
pure and beautiful, it has nothing of 
“< concetto” in it. The first line sug- 
gests a comparison with Waller's 
** Go, lovely rose.” In that pretty 
song it is evident that the poet, be- 
fore he began, had determined how 
he should conclude. It is, there- 
fore, in the proper sense of the word, 
a “ Concetto,” though not a faulty 
one. It is the address.of a courtier~ 
poet, who has considered beforehand 
what he shall say or sing to the lady 
with the flower he presents to her. 
The Ballata is as unpremeditated as 
the loose notes played by a shepherd 
boy on his flageolet. 


: Che fa piacer sua gaia giovanezza, 
> Mostra, che gentilezza, 


Amor, sia nata per Vvirti) di quella. 


S’io fossi sofficiente 


Ditacontar sua maraviglia nuova, 
Diria come natura ha adornata ; 





* Della Perfetia Poesia, Li. i c. 3. 
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Ma s‘io non son possente 
Di saver allegar verace prova, 


Dillo, tu Amor, che sara me laudata. 

Ben dico una flata —_—e 

Levando gli ecchi per mirazla fiso, 

Presemi 11 dolce 

E gli occhi suoi, lucenti come stella.® 
Allor bassai i miei 

Per lo tuo raggio, che mi giunge al core, 

Entro "pn quel punto, ch’ io le Fguardat ; 

Tu dicesti, costei, 


Mi piace, signoregyi, i] tuo valore, 

E servo alla sua vita le sarei ; 

Ond’ io ringrazio assai, 

Dolce Signor, la tua somma grandezza, 

Ch’ io vivo in al a, 

Pensando a cui mia alma hai fatta ancella. 
Ballata giovanzella, 

Dirai a quella, ch’ ha la bionda trezza, 

Ch’ Amor per la sua altezza 

M” ha comandato io sia servente d’ ella. 


This new-born rose, 

That pleaseth in its early blossom so; 

© Love, doth show 

What rare perfection from her virtue flows. 
Were I with power endued 

To make report of this new miracle, 

How nature hath adorn’d her, I might tell. 

But if my speech be rude, 

Nor of her worth able to sum the proof, 

Speak, Love, in my behoof, 

For thou alone may’st fitly speak her praise. 

Yet this I tell ; how lifting once my sight 

On her to gaze, 

Her sweet smile won me, and the rays 

That trembled in her eyes with starlike light. 
Mine straightway val’d to thee, 

Not powerful to hold up against the beam 

That in an instant to my heart did stream : 

And this, saidst thou, is she 

Must rule thee ; long as she her life shall have, 

Thon art ordain’d her slave : ' 

Wherefore, sweet Lord, I thank thy sovran might, 

That to such bondage hath my spirit sway'd ; 

For in delight 

Henceforth live I, a blisful wight, 

Thinking whose vassal thou my soul hast made, 
Go, stripling song, 

Tell her that hath the flaxen tresses free, 

That J, so long 

As Love hath told, her servitor must. be. 


Pier. Antonio Serassi (Zhbid p.440.) manner of writing, that he must 
says of Lapo Gianni: he was a Flo- have belonged to the fourteenth cen- 
rentine, and by profession a notary. tury ; am opinion, says he, in which 
He adds, Crescimbeni was of opinion they would have more COn- 
that he flourished in the same time firmed, if they, had seen his. very 
as Guittone d’Arezzo, and Piero beautiful Canzone, beginning, 

delle Vigne ; but that Muratori and Donna se’l prego della mente mia. 
Quadrio argued more justly, from his — ' 





* This line is nearly the same as one in Dante: 
Tcevan gli occhi suoi pid che le stella—Jnf. C. 2. v. 5a. 
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A SIXTH LETTER TO THE DRAMATISTS OF THE DAY. 
One word more, T beseech youx-2 Henry IV. 


GENTLEMEN,—It would be an easy, 
though somewhat invidious, task, to 
prove by examples from the works of 
living writers, the almost universal dif- 
fusion throughout the passing world 
of verse, of the contagion of prose- 
sea ORR: thing whose absurd 
yut mischievous principles: were ex- 
posed in the preceding number. 
Confining myself, however; to my 
dramatic province; I am sorry to 
see such a man as the Author of Mr- 
RANDOLA taking a lesson inthis de- 
generate school of verse, and dis- 
seminating, by the influence of his 
name and abilities also, the vicious 
principles of metre patronised by 
Lord Byron. The right honourable 
Professor of Prose-poetry will allow, 
that I have not lightly impeached 
him of having corrupted (or refined, 
as he may choose to call it) the man- 
ner, and depraved the taste of our 
living poets, when he here finds one 
of the most celebrated among them, 
forsaking the orthodox system of 
English versification, to become his 
heretical disciple : 

Guido. Sweet blessings rest 
Upon your head for ever !—I shall go 
Afar; yet do not thou forget me. We 
Have known each other long. Fortune has 

been 
Our foe. Our very youth is gone before 
Its time, and we must part.—Oh ! Isidora, 
Think of me sometimes : amidst crowds and 
revels 
You'll be a queen: pomp and admiring 


es 

Will follow you, and delicate music, like 

Incense from heavy’n, will haunt around 
your rooms. 

Mirandola, A. 5. Sc. 2. 
Half of this extract is, at least 
with respect to cadence, positive 
prose; half the remainder. is very 
weakly versification ; so that, but 
two or three lines from the whole 
number 7 weit = pretend oS 
—genuine rhythmi try. - 
guor of expression, which is the cha- 
racteristic’ property and effect of the 
prose- c-system of metre, its in- 
evitable issue and inseparable attri- 


bute, which is indeed one with it,— 
pervades the whole dialogue of Mi- 
randola, from the first scene to the last. 
I am sure the unadulterated taste 
of our author would never have led 
him to the lips of such an indo- 
lent Muse, who seems to kiss with 
but half her soul, and inspires her 
adorer with but half the “ fine 
frenzy” of a’ poet. But he must, 
indeed! follow in the slippery steps of 
Lord’ Lucifer, and like him, sacri- 
fice his seat in the high heavens of 
legitimate poetry, for a prose-poetic 
stool in the realms of damned tra- 
gedists.* Or is our Abdiel already 
on the wing of return? Let him be 
received 
With joy and acclamations loud, that one, 
That of so many myriads fall’n, yet one 
Return’d, not lost. 
But it is right to set a mark of re- 
robation on his tragedy ; his error 
is abroad, his recantation is not. 
Mirandola yet remains a model to 
mislead embryo dramatists, who may 
not perhaps know that the artist him- 
self condemns his own manner in 
that work. 

How the bloom should gather on 
these two celebrated authors’ cheeks, 
to find a woman and a hoy instruct- 
ing their skilless manhood in the ver- 
nacular language of the British Muse! 
Joanna Baillie and young Beddoes, 
a female extern and a freshman, 
teaching Byron and Barry Cornwall, 
after a regular graduation in the col- 
lege of English Minstrels, their own 
poetical mother-tongue, the very ele- 
ments of their native poetical dialect, 
which ‘they have either forgotten, or 
corrupted with a base intermixture 
of foreign principles. ‘I am no pane= 

rist of ladies pocesy ; Lam very 
far indeed from being a cavalier in 
the cause of manele Bee - fact, 

erally speaking, spise the one 
pic Id bcp the other; but in the 
case of Miss Baillie, justice fortu- 
nately coincides with gallantry, and 
I may assert her praises without the 
imputation of gratuitous knight-er- 





* Truth generally wears’ paint’ in a ‘metaphor. “Mirandola was not damned, though 
Marino Faliero was i dist ec. J j : 
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rantry. This lady denies her ‘sex 
almost irrefutably in the following 
passage (De Monfort’s soliloquy be- 


ore he murders Rezenvelt) : 


How hollow groans the earth beneath my 
tread ! 

Is there an echo here? Methinks it sounds 

As though some heavy footstep follow’d me. 

I will advance no farther. 

Deep settled shadows rest across the path, 

And thickly-tangled boughs o’er-hang this 


spot. 

O that = tenfold gloom did cover it ! 

That midst the murky darkness I might 
strike. 

As in the wild confusion of a dream, 

Things horrid, bloody, terrible, do pass 

As though they pass’d not ; nor impress the 
mind 

With the fix’d clearness of reality. 

What sound is that? It is the screech- 
owl's cry. 

Foul bird of night! What spirit guides thee 
here ? 

Art thou instinctive drawn to scenes of 
horror ? 

I’ve heard of this. 

How those fall’n leaves do rustle on the 
path, 

With whispering noise, as though the earth 
around me 

Did utter secret things ! 

The distant river, too, bears to mine ear 

A distant wailing. O mysterious night! 

Thou art not silent, many tongues hast thou. 

A distant gathering blast sounds through 
the wood, 

And dark clouds fleetly hasten o’er the sky: 

© that a storm would rise, a raging storm ; 

Amidst the roar of warring elements 

I'd lift my hand and strike: but this pale 
light, 

The calm distinctness of each stilly thing, 

Is terrible. De Monfort, A. 4. Sc. 1. 


The fair authoress has put off the 
woman here with the happiest suc- 
cess. She has apostatized very cre- 
ditably from the principles of maud- 
lin composition which regulate she- 
poets in general. I do not mean to 
say that Miss Baillie could write a 
tragedy ; and I am very sure that 
she is not Shakspeare either in or out 
of “ petticoats ;” but that her play of 
De Monrorrt would do honour to a 
better sex, is my blunt opinion. In 
the above extract, two particulars 
may be remarked. First: that the 
language is formed on the true mo- 
del of English blank verse, each line 
ending with a pause and a sounding 
close ; thereby avoiding the protract- 
ed feebleness of prose-poetry, . which 
viten winds down the page through 


[Decx 


several lines, without the regular 
casyllabic recurrence of final ashes 
and closes., Second: that: the ima- 

ery, if not exactly suited to pro. 

uce dramatic effect (being perhaps 
more romantic than tragic), is at 
least not that of still life or nature 
asleep, as most of our modern tragic 
imagery is; and that the sentiments, 
if they do not press on each other 
with sufficient rapidity and impetu- 
osity, are nevertheless agitating and 
impassioned in their nature, not lan- 
guific and soul-smoothing, after the 
manner of Evadne or Mirandola,— 
they are provocatives, not sedatives, 
of the mind. Nay, it would not be 
very difficult to detect many of the 
images and sentiments of Macbeth 
in the passage just quoted ; the be- 
ginning and concluding lines imme- 

iately suggest these as their respec- 
tive prototypes : 

Thou sure and firm-set earth 
Hear not my steps which way they walk, 
for fear 

The very stones prate of my whereabout— 


And 





Come thick night, 
And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell ! 
That my keen knife see not the wound it 
makes.— | 


But as to the particular of metre: 
it may be said that our authoress 
preceded the epoch of prose-poetry, 
and that, had it been in vogue in her 
time, she would have adopted the in- 
glorious system. Being a womau 
perhaps she would; being a woman 
of manly genius, I think she would 
not. But ay or no has nothing what- 
ever to do with the merits of the 

uestion ; prose-poetry depends nei- 

er on Miss Baillie’s opiniomof it nor 
on mine, but on its own reasonable- 
ness or absurdity. However:’ here 
is Minor Beddoes, born in ‘the very 
zenith of this mock-sun of poetry, 
whilst it is culminating in_ the 
mideheaven of our aig hemi- 
sphere, shining in watery splendour, 
the gaze and gape of our foolish- 
faced fat-headed nation: here is Mi 
nor Beddoes, I say, born amidst the 
very rage and triumph of the Byro- 
nian heresy,—nay, in a preface more 
remarkable for -nature than 
good-sense, eulogizing some of the 
prose-poets,—yet what does Minor 





Beddoes ? y, writing a tragedy 
himself, with aj nt far different 
from that exhibited in his panegyrical 
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paar he totally rejects, and there- 
ore tacitly condemns and abjures the 
use of prose-poetry. But it was not 


the boy's judgment which led him to’ 


this ; it was his undepraved ear, and 
his native energy of mind, teaching 
him to respue this effeminate style of 
versification. The Bride’s Tragedy 
transcends, in the quality of its 
rhythm and metrical 1 
Doge of Venice and Mirandola ; just 
as much as it does Fazio, and the 
other dramas which conform to the 
rules of genuine English heroic verse, 
in the energy of its language, the 
power of its sentiments, and the 
boldness of its imagery—that is, in- 
calculably. The impassioned subli- 
mity of this speech of Hesperus (after 
he has murdered Floribel), is a 
hearer approach to the vein of our 
dramatic school of tragedy, than I 
can recognize in either the rhetéric or 
poetic :— 


Scene—A Suicide’s Grave. 


Hail, shrine of blood, in double shadows 
veiled, 

Where the Tartarian blossoms shed their 
poison 

And load the air with wicked impulses ; 

Hail, leafless shade, hallowed to sacrilege, 

Altar of death. Where is thy deity ? 

With him I come to covenant, and thou, 

Dark power, that sittest in the chair of 


night, 
Searching the clouds for tempests with thy 
brand 
Proxy of Hades ; list and be my witness, 
And bid your phantoms all, (the while I 


8 : 
What if they but repeat in sleeping ears, 
Will strike the hearer dead, and mad his 


‘soul ;) 

Spread wide and black and thick their 
cloudy wings, 

Lest the appalled sky do pale to day. 

Eternal people of the lower world, 

Ye citizens of Hades’ capital, 

That by the river of remorseful tears 

Sit and despair for ever ; 

Ye o brothers of the deadly winds, 

Ye elder souls of night, ye mighty sins, 

Sceptred damnations, how may man invoke 

Your darkling glories? Teach my eager 
soul 


Fit language for your ears. Ye that have 


wer 
O'er bivths and swoons anddeaths, the soul’s 
attendants, : 
(Wont to convey her from her human home 
Beyond existence, to the past and future, 


To lead her through the starry-blossomed 
meads 
ined <* ee, hours of morning by the 


With earthly airs are mourished, through 
the groves 
Of silent gloom, beneath whose breathless 
shades 
The thousand children of Calamity 
Play pr with men’s hearts :) Oh 
use 
Your dhivernd occupations leave ! 
Lay down awhile the infant miseries, 
That to the empty and untenanted clay 
Ye carry from the country of the unborn ; 
And grant the summoned soul one moment 
more 
To linger on the threshold of its flesh ; 
For I would task you. 
Bride’s Tragedy, Act 2, Sc. 6. 


There is a good deal of extrava+ 
gence here, a good deal of hyperbo- 
ical rambling ; the luxuriant growth 
of a fancy which maturer Sloman 
will restrain. The author appears, 
also, to be making too evident a set 
at sublimity in this passage; it be- 
gins too designedly in the established 
torm of solemnilic invocation,. and 
runs too long a gauntlet of second- 
person pronouns, the rhapsodist’s 
right-hand monosyllable, time imme- 
morial. Nevertheless, it betrays a 
mind in which the rudiments of tra- 
gic power are, to my eyes, eminently 
conspicuous,—tragic power of the 
very highest order. I have frequently 
mentioned the os magna sonans ; this 
is the first great qualification for a 
tragedist, and this qualification the 
Author of the Bride’s Tragedy most 
undeniably possesses» Nay, more: 
considering the os magna as a qua~ 
lity as well as a qualification, there 
is one species of it only which is 
peculiar to tragedy; that or 
roper to epic poetry is essentially 
hifferent from ie But the rara 
avis ras gs J dramatists, is he whe 
possesses the tragic species, and not 
the epic; for any one conversant 
with the English stage, from Shak- 
speare downwards, will easily per- 
ceive that almost all our dramatic 
writers mistake the epic for the tragic 
vein of maguiloquence;* now, the 
Author of the Bride’s Tragedy is a 
rara avis of this kind. Otway’s hol- 
low heroics, Lee’s loud bombast, and 
Young’s elaborate grandiloquence, 





* Compare Lady Macheth’s first and second soliloquies, with Zan ja’s first aad last 
speeches, as instances of this. 
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though they may be all ies of the 
os sonans, are none of t of that 


species proper to tragedy, which can 
be defined mentally, not verbally,— 
but which may be said to be chiefly 
differenced and distinguished by pas- 
sion, by being more dependant on 
sense than sound, on the things pre- 
sented to the fancy than on the words 
bruited to the ear. It is from the 
appearance of this qualification in 
the Author of the Bride’s Tragedy, 
that I would anticipate, with an ex- 
pectation perhaps too sanguine, a 
better and more genuine tragedy 
from his pen than Venice Preserved, 
Theodosius, or the Revenge, which 
are all formed on the erroneous and 
epic principle. His tragedy is cer- 
tainly a most singular and unex- 
pected production, for this age ; ex- 
hibiting, as it does, this peculiar knack 
in the author for the genuine os of 
the stage. After all the abuse my 
conscience has compelled me to pour 
forth on the plotlessness, still-life, 
puling effutiation, poetry, and prose- 
poetry of modern plays, it is grateful 
to my heart to acknowledge that this 
first great quality of legitimate drama 
is broad upon the surface of the 
Bride's Tragedy. I am almost tempt- 
ed to confess after the perusal of our 
Minor’s poem, that I have been pre- 
mature in pronouncing the decline of 
English poetry from the Byronian 
epoch: and to express my confi- 
dence that tragedy has again put 
forth a scion worthy of the stock 
from which Shakspeare and Marlow 
sprung. But whilst I pay this cor- 
dial tribute of admiration to our au- 
thor’s genius, and indulge in this 
prospect of his eventual success as a 
dramatist, I cannot help avowing my 
fears that he is deficient in some qua- 
lifications, which, although not as 
splendid, are just as necessary to 
complete a tragedist, as that one 
which I have unreservedly allowed 
him. The os na, alone, will not 
do ; even that which is not epic or 
lyric, but strictly dramatic. He ex- 
hibits no skill in dialogue. He dis- 
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plays no er whatever in delinea- 
tion of character. If it were 
sible, speaking of works of this kind, 
to make a distinction between the 
vis tragica and the vis dramatica, | 
should say that he possessed much of 
the former, but little of the latter, 
The energy, passion, terribility, and 
sublime eloquence of the stage, he 
appears perfectly competent to: his 
facilities in the artful developement 
of story, the contrastment and indi- 
vidualization of characters, the com- 
position of effective dialogue, the 
management of incidents, scenes, and 
situations, &c. are as yet under the 
bushel, if their non-appearance in his 
tragedy be not a proof-presumptive 
of their non-existence in his mind. 
In a word, the Bride’s Tragedy does 
not exhibit any faculty in the author 
of representing or imitating hu- 
man life m a connected series of 
well-ordered scenes, characters, and 
dialogues; but it exhibits that qua- 
lification of mind, which, if it in- 
formed such a ready-made series, 
would render it not only a mere work 
of genius, but a work of legitimate 
dramatic genius, an effective tragedy. 
We must, however, take off the edge 
of these exceptions to our author's 
flexibility of genius, by the recol- 
lection of two facts. First, that his 
tragedy was written premeditatedly 
for the closet, and not for the stages 
hence poetic tragedy, more than dra- 
matic, was his object. Secondly, he is 
a “ Minor.” With the hope that he 
will devote himself to the stage,” 
and with the expectation that in- 
creasing years will multiply his dra- 
matic powers which are now appa- 
rently confined to one, I conclude my 
observations on his work.t 
Besides prose-poetry, which is a 
common affection of all the verse now 
going, there is another system of a 
scarcely less absurd and mistaken 
kind, which is the peculiar adoption 
of our modern tragedists. I allude 
to the frenzy (it cannot be more ten- 
derly designated) for making the se- 
parately-spoken little bits of lines, 





* He may depend upon this, that no tragic 
inwardly conscious he should burn his fingers im the 


writer declines this ordeal, but he who is 
trial; Lord Byron to wit, who 


affects to despise the judgment of an audience, which would return the compliment upon 
his genius, if he gave them an opportunity by the production ofa stage-tragedy. 


+ It may be necessary, 
Bride's y, his fami 


ps, for me to disavow all intimacy with the Author of the 
, friends, or acquaintance. I was not even educated at the 
same University with him, nor do I personally know any one who was.—J. L. 
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which sometimes come in after one- 
another in running dialogue, tot up 
into. a verse of exactly the heroic 
number of feet. A fractional devia- 
tion from this complete measure 
seems to be loaded with the penalty 
of total damnation,—if we are to 
judge by the intense anxiety of our 
tragedists to accumulate the proper 
number of syllables, upon all such 
occasions of broken lines and to-and- 
fro speeches. The dramatists of the 
day appear to be agitated by a cu- 
rious system of cross-purposes: at 
the same time that they are, by the 
means of prose-poetry, virtually re- 
nouncing metre, with a superfluous 
degree of zeal they preserve the out- 
ward show of numbers, and would as 
soon lose one of the ten fingers off 
their hands as one of the ten syllables 
off their verses. It is ever thus: we 
give up the substance, and stickie for 
the form. The most indefatigable 
industry is exhibited by our drama- 
tists in fitting their scattered lineole 
together, so. as to make up whole 
verses of the given orthodox length, 
whilst with the same pen they run 
one line into another, so as to make 
versification almost nugatory ; per- 
tinaciously solicitous that their poe- 
try shall put the due number of feet 
te the ground, but totally careless 
what kind of feet they may be, whe- 
ther they support the majesty of legi- 
timate verse, or totter into downright 
prose. Ex. gr. 

Benducar. I should have scorn’d him, 

but *tis hard to hear 

One’s friend traduced. 

Alonzo. What said he ? 

Ben. Nothing, but 
Was insolent. 

Al. You struck him in your rage; 
*T was not for nothing you could lift your 


arm. 

Against a thing so worthless. 

Ben. Nay, he call’d 
My friend a coward ! 

Al. (Drawing.) Coward! ha! 

Ben. Put up 
Your, &c.—( Durazzo, Act 1, Se. 2.) 

Again: 

Gheraldi. His servant says, though this 


must be surmise, : 
That his young master still is ignorant of 


Your highness’ 

Duke. That’s impossible ! 
I wrote to him twice; more. 

Gher. Yes, Sir, but 


But what? 


Duke. 
Speak ! 


Gher. Did your highness ever hear the 
name 
Q’ the friend the duchess mourn’d so ? 
Duke. Never; she 
Wish’d not to tell it ; so, although my mind 
Dislikes such secrets, I have never asked. 
Gher. Lord Guido then never confided his 


Attachment to you ? 
Duke. His? his? Never. 
Gher. Never ? 


(Mirandola, Act 1, Sc. 3.) 


Here is cullida junctura with a wit- 
ness. And the best of it is, to see in the 
above passages, the two wrong-head- 
ed systems of joineryand prose-poetry 
pulling different ways, with equal in- 
tensity ; ¢his dragging the sound of ove 
line into the following, so as to give 
them the air of prose, that squeezing 
a cluster of syllables into one row, so 
as to count like poetry.. Surely no 
one who has read Shakspeare with 
any attention can conceive this me- 
thod of writing by the square either 
necessary or right? Surely no one 
who has asked the question of his 
own common-sense, will be answered 
in the affirmative? But, like all the 
other errors of our modern tragedists, 
it originates in that blind confusion of 
drama with common poetry, which I 
have so frequently spoken of. Be- 
cause this method of joining the head 
of A’s answer to the tail of B’s ques- 
tion, or inserting G’s reply between 
two of D’s remarks, so as to eke out 
a pentameter of the regular ad amus- 
sim length,—because this may he re- 
quisite in poematical dramas, they 
think it equally so in theatrical dra- 
mas. Absurd! It is consecrated nei- 
ther by authority nor common-sense. 
Take the Quarrel scene in Julius 
Cesar, take this model for dramatism, 
examine it narrowly, and then tell me 
what authority it gives you for join- 
ery. There are no less than seven 
unmetrical lines, or pieces of lines, 
out of less than a hundred and. forty 
which make up the scene! Ay, but, 
(you say), take his works together, 
and on an average, nineteen lines out 
of twenty are exact pentameters ; in 
nineteen cases out of twenty he cul- 
tivates the system of joinery. Grant- 
ed (though it is not true) :—and in 
nineteen cases out of twenty (or 
whatever it is) metre ought to be pre- 
served. But you preserve it in the 


whole twenty cases, and there it. 


ought not to be preserved. _Where- 
fore not? (say you): Shakspeare was 
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a “ barbarian” (sec. Byron), and we 
sha’n’t abide by his practice: So- 
hocles and the Greek dramatists are 
etter models, and they preserve the 
rigid laws of metre in their trage- 
dies: wherefore then should not we 
also? 

I answer: 1.In order to approach 
probability and real life ; to relieve 
the ear from monotony and uniform 
cadence ; to afford opportunities for 
bursts of passion, exclamations, and 
natural expression; to liberate the 
author from the necessity of endea- 
vouring after what he cannot attain, a 
perfect amalgamation of regular poe- 
try with the language of irregular 
emotion under the influence of which 
Tragedy supposes the speakers mostly 
to be; and to carry on the business 
of the piece with rapid concision. 
2. Whether Shakspeare’s -occasional 
irregularity of metre was owing to 
carelessness, design, or “ barbarian- 
ism,” is totally irrelevant; but if it 
be attributed to the latter, this only 
makes good an opinion of mine, that 
much of this author’s dramatic suc- 
cess was owing to the lucky imper- 
fectness of his education. For the 
purposes of drama, though perhaps 
for no other, his mind was exactly in 
the right state of mean cultivation, 
neither totally ignorant of rules, nor 
altogether subservient to them. This 
gave him his freedom of manner, his 
bold recklessness of style, so wonder- 
fully adapted to the colloquial nature 
of drama. If his spirit had been 
tamed down by a regular classical 
education, he might have written 
better poems, but not as good dramas. 
And why? Why, because the true 
language of the stage is, for the most 
part, an indefinable mediate’ manner 
of phrase, between the homeliness of 
common discourse, and the supra- 
natural refinement of pure poetical 
diction.* The illiterate man and the 
scholar will equally deviate into the 
opposite extremes, of extravagant 
irregularity, and inflexible precise- 
ness, one of which destroys the beau- 
ty, and the other the naturalness of 
dramatic dialogue. To the above 
fortunate accident I am strongly in- 
clined to attribute the originality in 


the design, and the superi in the 
construction of the English if -e@. the 
Shakspearian) drama; which ori- 
ginality and superiority both consist 
in our collections of ‘scenes,’ ¢alled 
plays, being almost fac-similes of real 
ife. Had Shakspeare been a scholar, 
his plays would have been transcripts 
of imaginary, not real life, as are ‘the 
plays of all scholars, from Euripides 
down to John Home. 3. The Greek 
tragedy does not observe the law of 
uniform metre; for the chorus and 
dialogue are im different species of 
verse. This is a kind of proof that 
the Greeks saw the necessity of 
relieving the monotonous effect of 
invariable iambic poetry. 4. Even if 
Greek tragedy did preserve its metre 
uniform, Greek tragedy (as I said 
before) is not English tragedy. The 
latter aspires to give a close repre. 
sentation of human life, the former 
does not, but contents itself with the 
reputation of being little more than 
an elegant conversational poem. We 
cannot, therefore, argue from one to 
the other; they are, in fact, quite 
different species of composition. 
Upon the whole, I am fully pre- 
re to grant, that if you can com- 
ine ever-new variety with unde- 
viating regularity of numbers, if you 
can let passion run loose in the strict 
manege of pentameter poetry, and 
allow nature to expatiate’at will in 
the fetter-locks of rigorous metre,— 
that is, if you can do impossibilities, 
I grant you are right to attempt re- 
conciling in your dramas the above 
inconsistencies. Your success will, I 
dare promise you, be exactly com- 
mensurate to the wisdom of the en- 
terprise. Do not, however, imagine 
that I am an advocate for metrical 
irregularity, in every species of poe- 
try ; English drama, the only true 
drama (being a close imitation of 
human life), has its peculiar laws, 
privileges, and immunities. But, 
mark: I do not say that occasional 
irregularity of metre, in drama, \ 1s 
merely excusable or permissible; I 
say it is proper, right, and necessary, 
founded in nature and reason ; I say 
that drama is not legitimate drama 
without it. When there is a new 





* Vide Othello (Act 3, Sc. 2), a masterly combination and intermixture of the sub- 


limest poetry with the most natural, yet effective, unmetrical dialogu 


e. The author is 


not tied to the Muses’ apron-string (like our modern dramatists), but condescends ecca- 


sionally to speak the language of nature and humanity. 
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world discovered, where human cone 
versation is carried on in verse, I will 
allow perfect uniformity of metre to 
be natural in ¢hetr drama; but whilst 
the old world is satisfied to talk 
prose, our dramatic language must, 
im Some measure, and upen occasion, 
approach it. 

Taking the /aw of irregularity in 
dramatic verse, as theoretically es- 
tablished by the foregoing reason- 
ings, and practically confirmed by the 
example of Shakspeare,—the system 
of joinery* is, as far as it goes, a di- 
rect infringement of this law. And it 
is to the inexorable spirit with which 
this system is pursued by our living 
dramatists, that I ascribe much of 
the barrenness and insipidity of their 
running dialogue. The necessity 
which they gratuitously impose upon 
themselves, of incessantly filling up 
their lines to the full measure of ten 
syllables, induces tameness,.monoto- 
ny, and an appearance of artifice; ren- 
ders natural expression unattainable, 
and passion impossible to be -deve- 
loped ; makes so many words, and such 
round-about methods of enouncing 
brief sentiments and straight-for- 
ward discourse, necessary,—that: it 
is no miracle if running dialogue, 
under such restrictions, be neither 
spirited, natural, nor effective. Now, 
just for illustration’s sake, Ict us ap- 
ply this system to a passage in Shak- 
speare ; we shall see what a curious 
metamorphosis it will work: 


Kent. Thy youngest daughter does not 
love thee least ; 
Nor are those empty-hearted, whose low 
sound 
Reverbs no hollowness. 
Lear. Kent, on thy life, no more, 
Kent, My life I never held butas a pawn 
To wage against thine enemics: nor fear to 
lose it, 
Thy safety being the motive. 
Lear. Out of my sight ! 
Kent. See better, Lear; and let me still 
remain 
The true blank of thine eye. 
Lear. Now, by Apollo,— 
Kent. Now, by Apollo, king, 
Thou swear’st thy gods in vain. 
Lear. O vassal! miscreant! 
(Laying his hand on kis sword.) 
. ‘Bear, A. 1. Se. 1. 


This is natural, easy, animated, very 
wimetrical, but not unpleasant to 
the ear: <«« Look you now, what fol- 


Kent, Thy youngest daughier does not 
love thee least ; 
Nor are those empty-hearted, whose low 
" sound 
Reverbs no hollowness. 
Lear. Kent, on thy life, 
No more. 
. Kent. My life T never held but as 
A pawn to wage against thine enemies : 
Nor fear to lose *t, thy safety being the 


Motive. 

Lear. Out of my sight! 

Kent. ‘See better, Lear: 
And let me still remain the true blank of 
Thine eye. 

Lear, Now, by Apollo,— 
wus a titi Now, by Apollo, 

ou sweares 4 in vain, 

Lear. _ B thy gods O vassal ! 
Miscreant! ~- 


This is the manner in which a 
“ dramatist of the day” would have 
put together the colloquy between 
the impetuous king and his intrepid 
subject. I submit whether the me« 
tamorphose be not very much in the 
style of a piece of modern dramatism, 
—as far as regards joinery and prose~ 
poetry: there is, indeed, a native 
spirit and fire in the words, which it 
is impossible to extinguish by any 
transposition or dislocation of them, 
and which would ever prevent the 
passage from being mistaken for the 


work of a modern tragedist. The mere ~ 


translation of a few words from one 
line to another can effect no real 
change in the original passage: but 
that which came naturally and forci- 
bly off the tongue in its own a 
lar form of poetic eloquence, be- 
comes tame and artificial on our at- 
tempting to read it as a piece of exact 
metrical versification. What then 
would be the effect, if instead of di- 
viding into regular verses what is 
already written in the free spirit of 
drama, we had to write an original 
piece according to that regular divi- 
sion? Why the effect would be;—a 
Modern Drama. 

The Rhetoric Schoo! did not carry 
the above principle to such an ex~ 





* Will the reader 


onme this and other out-of-the-way phrases which perpetually 


occur in the course of these letters? When I cannot find one authentic word to express 
a compound notion or principle, my horror of cireumlocution obliges me to coin new 
and barbarous, but I hope not inappropriate terms. * 
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travagant pitch ; in this, as in other 
respects, it has not diverged so un- 
conscionably from the -methods of 
genuine drama. Nevertheless, I ho 
there are few of my readers, who 
have not laughed at least once «in 
their life, at this illustrious specimen 
of joinery in the Revenge (where 
Leonora persuades Alonzo,’ aski 
him if he can bear to gee her marri 
to Carlos) : 

Alonzo. Oh! 

Leonora. Is it possible ? 

Al. Death! 

Leon. Can you ? 

Al, Oh!— 

These —— pieces of conversa- 
tion, it will be seen, are so finically 
measured, as to fit accurately into 
one line of the regular pantameter 
longitude, viz. 

Oh ! Is it possible ? Death ! Can you ? Oh! 

The reader cannot but ‘remark, 
what a natural air the dialogue has, 


and what a free exit passion finds 
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their mouths, so as to Jet‘ run 
out.but,one.line of eloquence be- 
tween them. .To conclude with this 
subject,—I repeat, that this method 
of joinery originates in the mistake 
of our modetn tragic writers, who 
have ‘lost sight‘of the true nature of 
dramatic verse, and are perpetually 
endeavouring to make drama poeti« 
cal, .instead of. poetry dramatical. 
This is the pivot on which all turns. 

_ This. series of Letters to Drama- 
tists. was. intended to close,—and it 
does close, with the present number. 
There are however a few remaining 
observations, which I should have 
added to»the last paragraph, but 
they would swell this article to a 
more intolerable length. If they 
hang upon the peg of my memory 
till next month, they may furnish out 
a moderate Postscript. 

Joun Lacy. 








SPECIMENS 


OF SONNETS 


FROM THE MOST EMINENT POETS OF ITALY. 


PETROCCHI. 


To chiesi al Tempo 


; ed a chi sorse il grande 


Ampio edifizio che qui al suol traesti ? 
Ei non risponde, e pid veloci e presti 


Fuggitivo per l’aere i vanni s 


de. 


Dicoalla Fama; O tu, cheall’ ammirande 
Cose dai vita e questi avanzi e questi! 

China ella gli occhi conturbati e mesti, 
Qual chi dogliosi alti sospiri tramande. 

Io gia volgea maravigliando il passo, 
Quando sull’ alta mole, altero in mostra, 
Visto girsene Obblio di sasso ir. sasso, 

Ah tu, gridai, forse apristi, ah! mostra— 
Ma in tuono ei m’ interruppe, orrido e basso, 
Io di chi fu non curo, adesso é nostra. 


I asx’p of Time: To whom arose this high 


Majestic pile here sunk in rude deca 
He answers not, but swifter speeds 


? 
his way, 


Fanning with outspread wings the boundless sky. 
I say to Fame: O thou whose sons defy 
The waste of years, and deathless works essay !— 


She heaves a sigh as one to grief a prey, 
And sobbing downward casts her tearful eye. 

I now proceeded, sad and thoughtful grown, 
When stern in aspect o’er the ruin’d shrine 
1 see Oblivion stalk from stone to stone, 

Ah thou, I cried, hast known! say, what design— 
He check’d my further speech with 1 | 
“ J care not whose it Was, it now is mine,”— 





sullen tone,. 
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Specimens of Sonnets from the most eménend Itatian Poets. 


PIETRO M ETASTASIO. 


Ju hreostanca del vestirsi Tabito religioso dalla Signora Rosa * * *. 


Teggiadra Rosa! le cui pure foglie 
L’alba edued con le soavi brine, ms 
Ea cui le molli aurette mattatine 
Fero a vermiglio colorar le spoglie! 

Quella provvida man, che al suol ti toglie, 

Vuol trasportarti ad immortal confine, 
Ove, spogliata delle ingiuste spine, 
Sol la parte miglior di te germoglie. 

Cos} flor diverrai che non soggiace 
All’ acqua, al gelo, al vento, ed allo scherno 
D*una stagion volubile ¢ fugace : 

K a pid fido culter posto in governo, 
Unir potrai.nella tranquilla pace 
Ad eterna bellezza odore eterno. 


Addressed to.a Lady called Rose, on occasion of her taking the weil. 


. O nravrzous Rose! whose leaves of spotless hue 
By the sweet dews were fed of earliest morn, 
W hen vermeil tints the balmy breezes born 
At opening day o'er thy bright vesture threw ! 
The pious hand, that hence thy bloom withdrew, 
W ould fain transplant thee where thou may’st adorn 
Immortal climes, and stript of every thorn 
Thy better part may shine with graces new. 
Thus thou wilt soon become a peerless flow’r, 
No longer subject to the changeful air, 
From wind and frost secure, and whelming show’r ; 
And train’d by One who ne’er remits his care, 
Thou may’st acquire within that peaceful bow’r 
Eternal fragrance for thy beauty rare. 





GABRIELE FIAMMA. 


Non é s} vaga alla stagion novella 
L’ape di puri ed odorati fiori, 
Allor che i novi preziosi wmori 
Industre porta ad arricchir la cella ; . 
Nd cervetta giammiai leggiadra e snella, 
Dianzi seguita ne’ riposti orrori 
Di fieri veltri, da sospetto fuori 
Ei retin cenpe ik. A0Ra8 poe 
Com’ io son vago d’un ardente umore 
Che versan gli occhi, allor che tema, o zelo, 
Od altro affetto pid. m’accende in Dio ; 
Dice allor ebbro di dolcezza il core ; 
Quanto 6 felice quei ch’ alberga in cielo, 
S’ egli ha gioja maggior del pianto mio ‘ 


Tar bee when spring first yields the honied meat, 
Loves not so well the pure and od’rous flow’ r, 
When with such glee it plies its little pow’r, 

T’enrich with juices new the storehouse sweet ;_, 
Nor hind 1 graceful form and nimble feet,. 
When hounds haye ceas’d the woody haunts to scour, 
E’er glancing, safely now, from secret, bow’r, 

So swiftly Soughk e oni 8 cool retreat. ; 


As I in those tears rejoice 
That bathe my pha ipetoa, Weng ka. or shied 
Or ravish’d sense, joins me.to | in bl 


og My, heat then fits in ecstasy 


woice— 
new happy must he be who dwells 


he possess a joy more true than is! ~ $. 
Dec. 1823. 2U 
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Report of Music. 





REPORT OF MUSIC. = 


Ir as fine an Italian Opera as any 
the world can boast—if the almost 
nightly performance of splendid mu- 
sical dramas and toncerts including 
all the highest excellencies of the art 
—if such establishments in ‘the ‘me 
tropolis, and an increasing diffusion 
of permanent or occasional displays 
of art throughout the provinces upon 
a scale of grandeur hitherto unknown 
—if the almost universal practice of 
music in some shape or other in pri- 
vate families, so much, indeed, that 
it has Been said every house is a 
ce Ae a crowd of ‘musical 
publications, foreign and English, is- 
suing hourly from the shops—if ‘all 
these things be tlie test of a musical 
nation, England has certainly sti 
claims to the title. Be not sta > 
gentle reader, at the apprehension of 
a dry discussion of this disputed 
and disputable pdint! Wemeditate 
wo such trial of your patience—we 
simply mean to bring some facts ‘(in 
the dearth of those incidents ‘which 
are the ordinary materials of our re- 

ort) to prove that music may (as 
it ought) be even more diffusively en- 
joyed—by the simple process of plac- 
ing our operas and concerts more 
with the reach of the many who 
would delight to hear, but who can- 
vot afford to hear at the cost now 
charged upon the public.- We can- 
not, perhaps, take a better time for 
such suggestions than that which in- 
tervenes before the commencement of 
a season. In our May article “we 
slightly touched upon this ‘particular; 
but now, when the King’s Theatre 
has passed into the hands of tiew and 
noble proprietors, whose wealth (if 
the universal belief assigns the con- 
tract to the right owners) forbids the 
supposition that‘gain'ean be'a: prin- 
cipal motive for-their undertaking 
such an engagement—whén the'City 
Amateur and the Votal@oeneerts ‘are 
abandoned—when the British will 
not probably be > rénewed—now ‘it 
should seem most. ‘and most 
useful to discuss the disorder 
rent im these symptowta;asid he feo. 
bable remedies. ie 

To begin with the King’s Theatre. 


; 


Never was there so “tHttch's a 


sunk upon any concerfh™as" Has” 
lost in theItalian Opera-Héuse?> ite. 


first establishment cost the sub- 
scribers, in seven years only, the 
enormous amount of fifty thousand 

ounds, besides all the receipts—and 
from that date (1727, near a century) 


‘till within the last very few seasons, 


when Mr. Ebers has occupied the 
theatre, it’ has. involved the »ruin 
of every succeeding proprietor.. How 
this has been contrived we need not 
now inquire. Mismanagement, and 
suits inlaw and equity, are sufficient 
general explanations. It is with the 
consequences to the ‘public that the 
public has to do; and these conse- 

uerices are neither more nor less 
chan to entail a charge wpon them for 
this amusement far above that of any 
other Opéra in' Europe, and far above 
any ‘tair cost that ought to be incur- 
red for expenses profits to the 
managers. At the time of the dis- 
pute between Mr. Waters and the 
nobility in 1818, it was shown that 
the amount'of ‘all the salaries of all 
the principal singers, dancers, and 
musicians, when the opera and bal- 
let were at their pitch of perfection, 
did not exceed 18 or 19,000/. while 
the receipts were estimated, with a 
clear approach to accuracy, at about 
70,0001. Now itis probable that the 
present lessees pay a rent which of 
course is an equitable compensation 
for amount ef capital laid out in 
buildig, decorations, and general 
p rties. ‘Ifthe lessees are sad- 
died with charges for a farthing be- 
yond this fair estimation, then is the 
jublic taxed to. discharge the costs of 
improvidence ‘and mismanagement 
by the effects of the monopoly which the 
licence grants to the theatre. A most 
enormous extortion is practised upon. 
the public in some shape or other ;. 
for it does not-seem' possible to swell 
the other expenses ‘of ‘the theatre to. 
any’ thing ‘like'a balance with the re-. 
ceipts, unldss the "public be made to. 
pey the costs of the litigations which 
have so long involved ‘the property. 


tr the t@pulent*state of the 
her » “ho: inquiry will pro- 
Dably be ir ted into these particu- 


dars, ‘because “there ‘is certainly an 
exchisive feeling—a cesire of keepmg 
their ‘state ‘unmixed ‘with any , 
which is ‘but ‘too “prevalent amongst 
the ‘vith and> great ; ‘arid this is most 
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ed concerts which are open to the 
public; the benefit concerts and the 
oratorios are the only real recepta- 
cles that. are open to those classes of 
the people who wish to enjoy. music 


easily done by holding the amuso- 
ment above the reach of the man 

(the real public) by its expensive. 
ness. But why should‘not the Opera, 
as well as other sources of pleasure, be 
thrown open to competition? . This 
is a question which the public has a 
right to ask—for if it were once open- 
ed to. competition, there can he little 
doubt that an Italian opera, fully 
equal to the desires of the mass of 
the people living in and. visiting the 
metropolis, might be enjoyed at pro- 
bably half the cost. The people of 
England have a title to obtain their 
amusements, like their subsistence, 
as cheap as they can be. obtained. 
This is, in this instance, however, 
precluded by the monopoly—which 
is exceedingly burdensome and _ se~ 
vere, for it is abselutely exclusive. 

The King’s, or Ancient Concert, 
proceeds very much upon the same 
principle—a selection, in other words 
an audience excluding all but certain 
classes or rather individuals who are 
in one train of connexion. This is 
rather, indeed, in the nature of a 
private assembly than a public con- 
cert. The subscribers can only be 
admitted by consent of the noble di- 
rectors; and the subscription is enor- 
mous. Such an arrangement, how- 
ever, is perfectly fair, because it is 
optional toacceptor reject theirterms; 
there is no prerogative attached to 
these performances to compel the 
public to have them or none, Any 
man may have the same rooms and 
the same band the very next night, 
and give the very same selections. 
If this operates against the public at 
all, it is in the large sums paid to the 
singers, wherein lies indeed . very 
much the root of the great. evil— 

eness. 

The. Philharmonic Societ y is a 
body of musicians of the highest 
eminence ; and their concert is sup- 
ported chiefly by themselves and their 
families. It is the intrinsic excel- 
lence ofthis concert, aided, perhaps, a 
little -by community interests 
amongst the members, that has raised 
it to. so great a height. Access, how- 
ever, 80 far asthe public is concerned, 
is not obtainable, for the best reason 
in the world—the room can receive 
only a certain number of auditors, 
and these are made up of the persons 
and connexions already stated. 

Here ends the short list of establish- 





as Opportunities permit, more 
or Jess frequently according to cir« 
cumstances, but always economically, 
or not at all. 

What then are the causes which 
eriginate the costliness that pre- 
cludes such . general enjoyment? 
The. inordinate desire to, hear only 
the singers highest in repute, and to 
carry musical perfection to its most 
extravagant excess both m. quality 
and quantity. These principles of 
action entail so great a demand for a 
few, and a very few, vocalists, that 
they can fix their own price; and here 
is laid the foundation of expenses tov 
vast to be compensated except by a 
high price of admission; for all the 
rest take their tone from the. princi- 
pals. The cost ef what is esteemed 
a fine concert is now scarcely less 
than from 300/, to 400/.. Nothing less 
than half a guinea for each person 
for admittance can therefore repay 
the expenses, even in the largest 
buildings in London. 

There is now it should seem room 
for an experiment. A Concert of ge+ 
neral reception, if we may 80 term it, 
will certainly be wanting this year ; 
and it is a great question to decide, 
whether support could be found for 
an undertaking embracing a fair 
quantity of talent without. excess 
—by which we mean an orchestra 
capable of complete effeets, but re- 
duced in nun and, perhaps, 
somewhat in the rauk of its princi- 
pal singers. At an oratorie, two or 
three seasons ago, no less than nine- 
teen principal vocalists appeared! It 
is also customary to vary as much as 
is possible the performers at concerts, 
The greater part of this is excess, and 
fatal excess. Our idea is, that. a 
sufficient vocal band, for a concert of 
proper length (the duration of musi- 
cal entertainments wae™ one of their 

reatest evils) might be. - at 
, less expense; and if the 
singers were changed . occasinnally 
only,. sufficient diversity, would be 
afforded. Te this plan might be 

ed that attraction which the British 
Concerts adopted as their principle— 
the encour of native com- 
posers, OY e performance of new 

2U2 
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works worthy the patronage of the 
public. ‘And to make the concert 
more generally accessible, and more 
generally desirable, the admissions 
should be arranged upon the. plan 
adopted Jast season at Bath. That 
is to say, let the price of the tickets be 
diminished in proportion to the num- 
bers taken. We inserted the Bath 
plan in our number of Jamiary last. 
lickets.were there issued in sets, and 
the subscription for three admissions 
for all the nights was abuut 4s. each, 
for two about 5s. and for a single 
ticket about 8s. Let this be com- 
pared with the half-guinea admis- 
sions to London concerts! At Bath 
there was quite as much excellence, 
quis as much variety, as any Lon- 
on performance exhibits. Why then 
should conductors at a distatice from 
the metropolis (which implies more 
expense in the travelling of the pam 
be able to. afford an equally go 
concert at about half the price of 
admission the London audiences are 
accustomed to pay? The Bath books 


are now before us, and we will ven- | 


ture to assert that no bill of fare can 
be more excellent in every respect. 
We recommend, then, these facts 
to the earnest consideration of the 
amateurs of the opera, the directors 
of concerts, and of the public ; for 
we are satisfied that the art, the pro- 
fession, and the lover of music, would 
be alike profited by aless luxuriously 
excessive, though scarcely less excel- 
lent provision, and by obtaining the 
gratification at a cheaper rate; for 
this latter proposition implies a more 
frequent repetition of the enjoyment, 
which would at once serye to em- 
loy and to polish the rising mem- 
rs of the profession. At present, 
perhaps not more than two or three 
players (on the wind instruments es- 
pecially) are able to earn a moderate 
income ; and what is worse, a single 
singer is often paid half as much as 
one half of the instrumental band. 


NEW MUSIC. 

Grand Fantasia, and variations for the 
harp, on the favourite Irish Melody, Sly 
Patrick, by A. C. Bochsa. A lesson of 
great fancy and powerful execution., The 
first variation, a scherzando movement, 
is imagined with singular delicacy of ex- 
pression, and is perhaps the most striking 
part of the piece. The whole, however, is 
particularly characteristic of the style of the 
composer 


Mr. Steil's favourite Quick March and 
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Polonaise Rondo Jor the harp i quite a 
Se fare morceau, rich in i me- 
lody, and delicate yet brilliant execution. 
Yet it is within the powers of itiodest ac. 
quirement. ve t to ofy 

Mary, 1 velieved ‘thee trues with intros 
ductions and variations for ‘the harp, by 
TP. Chipp. The pathetic expression of 
the air is well preserved by the cantabile of 
the three first variations, while the different 
rythm, and the troduction of the harmo- 
nies in the third, gives sufficient variety. 
The fourth and last, Ala Polacea, is spirit- 
ed and agreeable. ‘The lesson is easy. 

O Pescator dell onda, a favourite Vene- 
tian Barcarolle, with variations for the 
pianoforte, by J. H. Little. There is not 
much invention in this composition, but_it 
is light and: brilliant, and will moreover 
give facility in passages of general occur- 
rence. 

L’ Oiseau de Venus is an easy and useful 
lesson for beginners, by: Mr. Kiallmark. 

Mr. Nicholson’s Progressive Studies 
Jor the Flute have reached seven books. In 
his introduction the author announces that 
he has endeavoured to simplify the difficul- 
ties occurring in the course of the pupil’s 
practice, arising from the want of minute 
and particular elucidations. By collecting 
most of the difficult, passages peculiar to 
one composer into one view, he affords the 
pupil an opportunity of familiarising him- 
rit with those difficulties which might 
otherwise appear insurmountable. The se- 
lections are given as originally written, to 
which the author has added that system of 
fingering, mode of articulation, and_ those 
marks of expression, which his own_prac- 
tice has led him to adopt, and which will 
materially assist the pupil. The third, 
fourth, and fifth books contain the trios of 
Devienne and Berbiguier; the duets of 
Vern Lenord, De Call, and the concertos ot 
Muller, Tulou, and Burrowes. The sixth 
and seventh are exercises in the sharp and 
flat keys by Mr. Nicholson himself. 

Mr. Bottomley has published four books 
of divertimentos for the pianoforte and flute. 
They are of the easiest possible description ; 
but the union of the instruments eyen in so 
early a stage will be found beneficial, as the 
additional interest excited by emulation and 
companionship cannot but be advantageous 
to beginners. 

Fantasia, and a Theme of Mozart, cem- 
posed and arranged for two performers on 
the pianoforte, by John Barnett, Op: }, 
is highly creditable as the production of a 
young composer. Much of itis well ima- 
rine although the execution of the ideas 

often crude, and in parts indistinct. 

Mr. Little's Bagatelles, a selection of 
popular airs arranged as duets for, two 
performers, Books \ and 2.,..A work ex- 
tremely well calcu for ers. 

The subject of Mr. Bruguicr’s Sixth 
Dramatic Divertimento is the duet “ Al’ 
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idea di quel Metallo,” from il Barbiere di 
Siviglia. 

. M.. Klose -has given a seleetion from 
Weber's Opera, Der Freyschutz, as the 
first number of a set of dramatic diverti- 
mentos, with a flute accompaniment. The 
style of this composer, judging from the ar- 
rangement before us, is elegant, and rich in 
melody and harmony, 
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Amongst the best of the numerous ar- 
rangements are Rimbault’s adaptation . of 
the overtures to La Villanella Rapita, and 
La Donna del Lago, as duets for the i 
forte ; Boildieu’s overture to’ the Caliph 
of Bagdad; and Le Brun's Rossignol for 
the pianoforte, with flute and violoncello ac- 
companiments, by Little, 








THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 


ACTION OF METALS ON ELASTIC 
FLUIDS. 
Professor Dobereiner, of Jena, has 
lately discovered one of the most cu- 
rious phenomena which physical sci- 


ence is capable of unfolding. He™ 


has announced in the Journal des 
Debats, that platina, in aspongy state, 
occasions the combination of oxygen 
and hydrogen at common tempera- 
tures, and that the extrication of heat 
that results, is sufficient to make the 
metal red hot. This curious fact has 
been verified by Thenard and Du- 
long, who have performed: a number 
of experiments, with the view of as- 
tertaining the cause of it. When a 
stream of hydrogen was made to 
strike against a mass of spongy pla- 
tina, the metal was instantly made 
red hot, which induced them to sup- 
pose that if it were immersed in-a 
mixture of two of hydrogen, and one 
of oxygen, it would cause it to ex- 
plode; they found that this was ac- 
tually the case when the gases were 
pure ; but when they contained azote, 
the combination went on slowly, and 
water was formed. When the spongy 
platina was strongly calcined, it lost 
the property of becoming red hot, 
but it produced a union of the gases. 
Platina, reduced to fine powder, and 
in the state of wire, has no effect on 
the gases ; from which it appears that 
the porosity of the spongy metal is 
an essential condition in the pro- 
duction of the phenomenon, but the 
following facts disprove this con- 
jecture, When the platinum was re- 
duced to very fine leaf, and — 
in, a mixture of the gases, it pro- 
duced. detonation, which was most 
easily, effected »when the leaf was 
‘crumpled. Though platina in pow- 
der and in wire did not, at a natural 
temperature, act on the gaseous mix- 
-* titre, yet, when heated .to between 
400° and 572°, it effected the com- 


bination, but without detonation. 
Thenard and Dulong have found that 
other metals possess the same pro- 
perty § palladium and rhodium, when 

eated to 464°, and goid and silver in 
thin leaves, at a temperature a little 
below that of boiling mercury, caused 
the gases to enter into union. The 
effect of metals on other gases was 
afterwards tried, and very important 
results were obtained. When spongy 
platina was immersed in a mixture 
of carbonic oxide and oxygen, it 
made them unite, and it occasioned 
the decomposition of nitrous oxide by 
hydrogen. When the metal was in 
leaf, it required its temperature to be 
raised to about 572°, Olefignt gas, 
mixed with a proper quantity of 
oxygen, was converted into water, 
and carbonic acid by spongy platina, 
at about the same temperature. Iron, 
copper, gold, silver, and « platina, 
were found also to possess the pro~ 
perty of decomposing some of the 
compound gases, as ammonia; thus 
154 grains of iron wire were suffi- 
cient to decompose almost completely 
a current of ammoniacal gas, even 
though rapidly passed over it, and 
continued to do so during 10 hours, 
without the temperature exceeding 
that which the, ammonia can bear 
alone without decomposition, Though 
iron has this effect on ammonia, yet 
it does not. occasion the union of 
oxygen and hydrogen, while platina, 
which easily effects their combina- 
tion, has very little influence on am- 
monia. Some gases have therefore a 
tendency to combine, others to sepa- 
rate, under the influence of the me- 


tals; this property varying on ac- 


count of the nature of each. © Those 
metals which produce one ‘of . the 
effects most perfectly, are incapable 
of producing the other, or they do so 
in a Jess degree. Sice the account 
of these, experiments has been made 
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publie Mr. F: has given the 
allowing notice of it. It, consists in 
passing a stream of hydrogen against 
the finely divided platina, obtained 
by. heating the precipitate thrown 


down from the muriatic solution. by 


ammonia. In consequence of the 
contact, the gas inflames, _ Even 
when it does not inflame, it = 
the metal in various places, hen 


the hydrogen is passed over the pla- 


tinum in a tube, from which atmo- 


spherical air is excluded, the metal is 
heated in the same manner. Since 
the first paper of Thenard and Du- 
long was published, they have per- 
formed experiments of a similar na- 
ture on other metals and gases. 
They have found. that palladium in a 
spongy mass is capable of inflaming 
hydrogen; iridium, in the same 
form, became very hot, and produced 
water; cobalt and nickel in mass, 
when previously heated to about 
572, occasioned the union of oxygen 
and hydrogen. Spongy platina, at a 
natural temperature, generated water 
and ammonia with nitric oxide and 
hydrogen, and it also acted on a 
mixture of hydrogen and nitrous 
oxide. 
BREEDING OF LEECHES. 

An interesting memoir on this sub- 
ject has been published by M. Noble, 
in which he states that these useful 
animals may be preserved and bred 
in troughs, with a little care, and a 
few simple contrivances ; the great 
mortality which occurs among them 
when crowded into small vessels, 
being owing to the stronger devouring 
the weaker for the sake of nourish- 
ment. M. Noble constructed a trough 
seven feet long, three wide, and as 
many deep, with sloping sides, lined 
with clay. It had a constant stream 
of water passing through it, and in 
one of the corners rushes were plant- 
ed. It was exposed to the sun, but 
sheltered from the north wind. In 
November he placed 200 grey and 
green leeches in it, where they passed 
the winter, buried in the we, To- 
wards the end of the following spring 
several young ones were seen Stick- 
ing to the old ones, and swimming 
occasionally, as if to their 
strength. In August he observed 
conical holes in the mud, each of 
which contained a little oval cocoon, 
as big as that of a silk worm, and 
porous outwardly. Some of these 
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were perforated at each end ‘and 
empty, s6e were filled with a traris- 
paretit jelly, and the rest contaitied 
from niné to twelve young leeches, 
which in a few days pierced’ their 
envelope, and swam _ vigorously 
about. M. Noble could not observe 
the formation of any of the cocoons ; 
but the mode of producing them has 
been long known to the people in 
the department of Finisterre, who 
are thus enabled to supply Paris with 
leéches. ‘The workmen dig them up 
from the bottom of the little muddy 
pools, and place them in small ponds 
prepared for that purpose. Six 
months afterwards the young are res 
moved into larger ponds, on the 
banks of which cows and horses are 
brought to feed, experience having 
taught the country people, that the 
leech is never prolific till it has suck« 
ed blood. ; 

NEWLY DISCOVERED ISLANDS IN THE 

ARCTIC SEA. 

The Greenland ship Dundee, of 
London, on the 2d of September, in 
latitude about 68° 40’, long. 24° 30° 
W. rumning in northwest towards 
the land, at 9 a.m. got within twe 
miles of a small island, bearing NW. 
which Capt. Duncan named Sayer’s 
Island ; the mainland crn 4 NE. 
and SSw., distant about fourteen 
miles. Cape Barclay of Scoresby’s 
Chart bore NNE. distant fifty miles, 
and the most southern headland on 
the main bore W. and by 8S. to which 
the name of Duncansby Head was 
given. All the mainland seen be- 
tween this point and Cape Barclay 
was called Gale’s Land. About ten 
miles SE. from Duncansby Head, a 
low flat island was seen, which was 
named Robison Island.—Gale’s Land, 
Capt. Duncan states, resembles im 
general appearance the south side 
of Scoresby’s Sound. It is very high 
and precipitous, the mountains rune 
ning in ridges, the north sides er 
covered with snow, but the soutt 
quite green. Sayer’s Island is roc 
and barren, about half a mile long, 
and a quarter broad. ‘There was 
little fast and drift ice ; a considera- 
ble number of icebergs were, how- 
ever, grounded along the shore, and 
a good deal of drift timber was ob- 
served, The current set in 8, and 
W. at the rate of one and a half mile 
in the hour.—No whales were secu, 
and few seals or birds except Kitti- 
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wakes, which were abundant. There 
was, no, appearance of natives.— 
From the above account Gale’s Land 
seems to be, the imaginary le of 
coast laid down in Roasaety s Chart, 
extending from Cape Barclay on, the 
north, to, O}lumlongni Frith on the 
south, and the island laid down there 
north of this frith, seems to be what 
Capt. Duncan has named Robison, 
Island... This voyage promises to be 
highly interesting to Kretic geogra- 


phy, and may throw light on the, 
fate af the lost colonies of Greenland ;, 
for itis highly probable that in Gale's, 


Land they may be sought for with, 
some chance of success. From Capt. 


Duncan’s description, neither the. 
climate ner the land seems to be in-, 


hospitable, and it is easily accessible 
if visited at a favourable period of 
the year. 

SOLAR LIGHT AND HEAT. 

Mr.. Powell has for some time past 
been engaged in examining the heat- 
wg power of the prismatic rays, but 
chiefly with respect to the effects 
said. to be produced beyond the red 
end of the spectrum.’ He has found 
that such effects are really produced, 
but has accounted for their being ob- 
served in some. cases and ,not in 
others, from certain differences in 
the coatings of. the thermometers 
eiwwployed. He has concluded from 
auumber of experiments with ther- 
mometers having different coatings, 
that the heating effect is similar to 
common radiant heat, in its relations 
to, surfaces, vue ag essentially in 

is respect from the heating power 
ort the trum. He has made 
other experiments from which the 
nature and origin of this. effect may 
with great probability be inferred, 

vi ont: ( RLCHING ON GLASS, 

_; Professor Silliman strongly recom- 
mends the fluid instead of the vapo- 
rilic fluoric_acid for corroding glass, 
as being superior in, energy, neatness, 
uxtcase of management. The fol- 
wing is_ the method.of obtaining it. 

‘we ounces of pure fluor spar are 
placed with four of sulphurie acid 
ip. a,retort, to which, a silver | re- 
egiver, kept cold by ice, is adapted, 
and which contains an otince of wa- 






ter... On the application ‘of heat to 
the mixture a, yapour comes over, 
and is condensed. Jn this state it is 
tuo strong ; it requires to be diluted 
with; three. or. four of water, The 
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best, varnish for covering the glass, 
is made by melting together com- 
mon turpentine es wax. In 
this operation particular care is ne- 
céssary to prevent the acid, even 
when ae » from towsling the skin, 
ag it is apt to produce sores that 
last for several weeks, 
HORIZONTAL PLATE ELEQTALCAL 
MACHINE. 

Dr. Hare of Pennsylvania adopts a 
new mode of menting Uae late of 
a electric, machine, by which it 
affords negative as well as positive 
electricity, and without losing any of 
the advantages which this form of, 
apparatus possesses oyer that with a. 
cylinder. The plate is made to re= 
volve horizontally, and is supported 
on an upright iron bar, resting on a 
brass step, and connected with a 
wheel and band to give it motion 
Its upper énd is fastened by a block 
of wood and cement into a glass cy- 
linder 4§ inches Bg Tae Pa and 
16. inches Jong, which being open 
only at the lower end forms a perfect 
insulation. A brass cap surmounted 
by: a screw and shoulder is fixed to 
the cylinder, and the plate is secured 
by means of a screw, a nut, and 
discs of cork. Two pair of cushions 
axe placed opposite to each other, as 
in the common machine, and the 
conductors are mounted in a similar 
manner, except that they are made 
of wood instead of iron.—The twa 
rubbers are scaiekeatt by an arched 
brass rod, and the conductors by 
another arch of the same kind, so 
that they act as positive and nega- 
tive, and therefore possess the advan- 
tages of a machine with a cylinder. 

HEIGHTS OF THE HIMALAYA 
MOUNTAINS. 

We have already répeatedly al- 
luded to the researches of Capt. 
Hodgson and others in their journeys 
over the Himalayas. The extension 
of geographical knowledge, it must 
be allowed, is. a’ desirable objet ; 
and to ascertain’ the heights and 
oe of the’ snowy, peaks of the 
Himalaya is not only an interesting 
and curious, but also'a very, useful 
inquiry ; for when their latitudes and 
ic es are known, the geogra- 
phical position of any place, whence 
one or more of them are visible, may 
be determined with ease and accu- 
racy. Every facility af observing 
some of these. lofty, and resplendent 
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guides is afforled in the greas extent. 
of 154 degrees of longitude, now 
either in our possession, or, under 
our control, from the banks of the 
river Settlej, at Ludiana, to. beyond 
those of the Burampooter, in Bengal. 
In all this belt the outline of some of 
the snowy peaks may be seen in clear 
weather, to the distance of 150 miles 
aud upwards, with sufficient dis- 
tinctness for an observer to fix his 
own position, and thus enable him to 
correct the geography of the. older 
maps. The following are, a: few, of 
the general results of the operations 
of Capt. Hodgson and Lieut. Her- 
bert, im so far gs concerns the Snowy 
Peaks i . 


Hipight above the Sea 
English Feet. 
Uchalara eeeeteeeereeeeaeeete 21,884 
Kedar Kanta L. ....... coves 19,352 
Do. Do. H. left peak... . 20,356 
middle peak 20,508 

, cic cpwennh esus 21,787 
Sur Kanda See ererer 20,144 
as ces F eeeeee aeetee 21,925 
De... ..00- A. No. 2...... 25,589 


Chur Raldeng... ~..es.ec2- 21,251 
Chandra Badani D. ..,,.... 22,912 


ARTIFICIAL MAHOGAXY. 

The following method is practised 
in France, for giving any species of 
wood, of aclose grain, the appear- 
ance of mahogany. ‘The surface is 
first planed very smooth, and then 
covered with diluted nitrous acid. 
One ounce and a half of dragon’s 
blood is dissolved in a pint of spirit 
of wine, along with one-third of an 
ounce of carbonate of soda, and the 
solution filtered. With this the wood 
is rubbed over with a soft brush, and 
the process repeated till it becomes 
of the proper appearance. When 
the polish diminishes in brilliancy it 


a 
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CUTTING sTROT. + Ine 
Some hiteresting experiments have. 
lately been made by Mr. Barus, of 
Cornwall, in America, on the cutting: 
of steel. Having occasion to repair 
a cross-cut saw, he made a circular 
plate of sofé sheet iron, fixed an: axis 
to it, and put. it in his lathe, which 
gare it a very rapid rotatery motion. 
e then applied to it a common file, 
with the view of making it perfectly 
round and smeeth, but the file wus 
cut in two, while the iron itselfre. 
pi eee He afterwards. 
app a piece’ of smoky quartz, 
which produced the feel “ifect ; 
and on bringing the saw plate under it, 
it was in a few mimutes neatly and. 
completely cut through Jongitudi-: 
nally. When he stopped the buzz, 
he found that. it not been worn. 
by the operation, and he ceuld not, 
on the application of his finger, per- 
ceive much sensible heat.» During . 
the cutting, there appeared a baud of 
intense fire around the plate, con~ 
tinually emitting sparks with great 
violence. He afterwards marked the 


. saw for the teeth, and cut them out 


in a short time by the same means. 
TANNING. i3 
Mr. Spilsbury, of Walsall, ‘ Staf- . 
fordshire, has succeeded in reducing 
the hitherto tedious process of tan- 
ning to a very short period. | Skins 
are prepared in nine days, which re~ 
quired, by the old method, about 
two months; and hides of 3-8ths of 
an inch in. thickness, which could 
not be tavned in less than tem or 
twelve months, are converted in 
about six weeks into ——— every 
respect equal in strength ; 
hae the any yet ae tncedl the 
principle of the process is. pres- 
sure, the same substances being used 
as in the old method. db 
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VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


‘Fur news from Spain is, as in our 
last we announced it was likely to 
prove, decisive. — Rerdinand, after 
lis debarkation at Port St. Mary’s, 
proceeded on his route to Madrid, 
ufter retracting every single act for 
the maintenance of which he had 
pledged his foyal honour, from 1820 
down to the presetit day. ‘He passed, 
as might be expected for his heroic 
exploits, under Taurel arches, amid 


triumphant processions, and through 


monkish multitudes, shauting jn his... 
honour, * Long live . the MS ecleta 
King,” “ The Inquisition forever,’ 
and ‘€ Death to the Nation,” .:Oba- 
racteristic exclamations! Worthy. of: 
such a Monarch and of, guch ad: 
herents! Before we follow, up the 
narrative of thase events which suc- 
ceeded the surrender, of Cadiz, it,is... 
only right that we should appriseour .. 
readers of such. particulars, as, have 
transpired, previous to, that, impote. 
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tant and finale determination. It 
secmns, tewards the conchision of ‘the 
siege, the Cortés having conferred on 
Ferdinand the power of treating ‘with 
the French, disselved themselves, and 
the Ministers tendered: their resig- 
vations: ‘These steps were rendered 
necessary ‘by the discovery that no 
less ‘than seven battalions ‘of the 
troops in the Isla had been corrupt- 
ed by Bourbon gold, andthat a con- 
spiracy existed, ‘the extent of which 
could not be ascertained ‘The pubs 
lic magazines and treasury were ex- 
hausted—the fall of Santa Petri had 
put the enemy in ‘possession’ of the 
ouly channel: of’: supplies, ‘and the 
detection of Ballasteros precluded all 
hope of exterior aid. Although the 
town mec rovisioned ‘for two 
months, wag’ still left 
a. sufliciency of clothing, the ex- 
chequer had only twenty-five dollars 
im its:chest on the day of the capitu- 
lation, and the Cortes did not think 
the public ‘could -be repaid ‘by the 
few remaining chances which « wete 
left: for: any extraordinary contribu- 
tiens which it was in their power to 


have exacted. .Such was thie state of 


things at the time of the King’s depar- 
ture.) Yet;even then, a great body of 
the Constitutionalists were inspired 
with a desire to close the gates again, 
reinstate the Cortes and the Govern- 
ment, and defend themselves to the 
last extremity. ‘The militia of Cadiz 
alone amounted, cavalry and infantry, 
to 4,000, and’ were animated by the 
best spirit—they were obliged to give 
up their arms on the entrance of the 
enemys: It is said, that notwith- 
standing the treachery undoubtedly 

rodiiced by the bribes of ‘the Duke 

"Angouléme, the defence would ne- 
vertheless have beer long protracted, 
and in all probability immediately 
successful, had it not been for the total 
want of money among the Constitu- 
tionalists. Subsequently to Ferdi- 
nand’s' departure froth Cadiz, he is- 
sued, consulting nodoubt only his own 
heart,‘ the’ ‘decrées to we al- 
luded in our last ; they were dated 
from ‘Port ‘St. Mary, Xeres, and Se- 
ville. ‘If ‘we tire to credit an article 
inthe |'Frénch  Jviirnal ‘des Debats, 
those-decreés afterwards, under some 
more’ hitman influence, underwent 
a ‘modificution.This; though’ not 
stated on any ‘positive’ authority,’ is 
rendered prubable by the publication 


throne,” “The - modific 
former decrees, and’ the comparative 


of « subsequent Royal Decree, dated 
Cordova, October 26. It is less sa- 
vage—we were going to say more 
mild—but mildness is not a word in 
the nomenclature of Ferdinand. This 
Cordovit decree says“ My heart, al- 
ways disposedl to cherish those who 
have ‘had the happiness to be born 
in my vast dominions, wishes to 
forget the acts which have insulted 
my persoty and my throne. Jt would 
not however be just, that these sen- 
timents,m which my royal mind de- 
lights, should obscure the splendour 
of justice, which ought to'be the first 
virtue of those whom the impene~ 
trable‘ decrees of ‘Providence ‘have 
placed at the head of nations! In 
consequence, J will and ordain, that 
for ,all employments,, commissions, 
honours, and _all kinds.of:.promotions 
andl nominations, there: shall be of- 
fered to my notice only persons who, 
from certain knowledge; are loyal, 
and’ attached: to. my petson and my 
ification ‘of the 





moderation of this, are. said to have 


‘originated in the strongest remon- 


strances 6m the part of the Duke 
d’Angouléme—indeed,' the accotints 
from -Casliz,’ subseqnent ‘to its sur- 
render, clearly prove that any lin- 
gering remnant of humanity which 
shows itself, is attributable solely to 
the French. D’Aunoy, thé servile 
Governor appointed by Ferdinand, 
immediately commenced a system of 
terror, imprisomnent, and proscrip- 
tion. Latre, the Ex-Constitutional 
Commandant, and the Duke del 
Parque, ‘were arrested on the 20th. 
General Bourmont immediately seut 
for the governor, and demanded by 
whose orders these arrests had been 
exectited? “ In virtue of secret ar- 


ders,” was the reply. Let tit’ vee’ 


‘those orders,” rejoined Bourmont. 
‘D’Aunoy refused. ‘ Then,” said 
Bourmont, “if you repeatsuch arrests 


‘without showing, me a 8 C Aue | 
thority, signed by King Ferdinand, 
and, if within two hours, you de not 
send me a. writtev justification of,those, 

e your de+ 


already made, you shall 
parture from Cadiz.” “ I,” said M, 


‘@Aunoy, “will exequte my secret or, 
ders without your leave or knowledge, , 
‘and I will not quit Cadiz unless 
forced.” In consequence , of. this, 


speech, d’Aunoy was escorted: by, 2 
‘detachment of French Fait 





— 
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yond the gates of Cadiz, and Bour- 
meut was hailed by the inhabitants 
rather as a friend than’ an invader. 
W hatever Ferdinand’s real views may 
be, he is clearly obliged for the pre- 
sent te mask them; but this: is of 
little imeonvenience to one’ whose 
whole life has been a. system of hy- 
pocrisy. Accordingly, we find him 
on the 23d of October, only three 
days after the expulsion of his sub~ 
stitute miscreant from Cadiz, issuing 
the following effusion of gratitude to 
the French commander. ‘“ History 
will immortalize the great undertak- 
ings of an illustrious warrior, who 
passed the Pyrenees to deliver a na- 
tion from servitude, and horrors, and 
from a civil war. My Royal heart 
desires to manifest my gratitude, 
and to assure future ages of the ser- 
vices rendered to me--I have res 
solved that in Madrid, a magnificent 
muonument shall be raised to the re+ 
vered memory of my brother and cou- 
sin, the Duke d’Angouléme, and to his 
valiant army! Victor Saea.”-——-Happy 
would it be: for Spain, if another 
were erected alongside-of it to the 
memory of the valiant Ferdinand hime 
self. ‘To do the Duke d’Angouléme 
justiee, he seems to be of pretty 
much the same opinion—he has 
avoided Ferdinand ever since their 
imterview at St. Mary’s—left Madrid 
before his expected arrival —and told 
the municipality of that city, that 
he should preserve a sword they pree 
sented him with care, as it was the 
ouly mark of Spanish gratitude he 
bore away with him!!—In the very 
second interview which the Duke had 
with Ferdinand at Port St. Mary, he 
is reported to have felt great disgust. 
it seems a letter from the French 
to the Spanish King was delivered 
to the latter at that place, m which 
Louis. gave Ferdinand some salutary 
advice, the résult of dear-beught cx- 
perience. He represented to him, 
amongst other things, the necessity of 
moderation, and reminded him that 
firmness would lose none .of . its 
power by being blended with mercy. 
There were also some himts given, 
in case this advice was not acted on, 
of the possibility of a reaction, To 
this letter, Ferdinand, in his first in- 
terview with the Duke, made not 
the slightest allusion ; however,: on 
the next: occasién, it. -beeame the 
subject of. conversation > the ‘result 
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of which proved,’ that: the advice 
might quite as well never have tra~ 
velled beyond the Thuilleries—the 
Spanish King was understood subse. 
quently to have said in reference to 
this affair, that “ he was obliged to 
his Allies for their aid in rescuing 
him, but that he could govern with. 
out their advice!” SS ne 
acting upon this. opinion, he had 
scarcely left Cadiz when such lists 
of proscription..were in confidential 
circulation, that no less than 8,000 
passports were demanded within a 
few duys. The principal members 
of the Cortes had fled to Gibraltar, 
and some had even preferred the hos. 
pitality of the Meors in Tangier, to 
the ferocious merey of the Christian 
Monarch. Subsequent events prove 
that they have acted wisely, in-not at- 
tending to the hypocritical professions 
whith were held out to them. Ferdi- 
nand is said to have used all his arts to 
entrap Valdes, the Governor of Cadiz, 
into his power ; he promised him not 
only parden but favour, and, at last, 
even went the length of declaring, 
that he would not embark for Port 
St. Mary withouthim. Valdes, how- 
ever, had lived long enough to ap- 
preciate the sincerity of his master 5 
and he is likely to live much longer 
in consequence of the wry 
After the oceupation of Cadi by 
the French, of course the Censtitu- 
tional Chiefs saw the hopelessuess 
of any further military struggle, and 
made the best terms they could for 
the brave troops who remained faith- 
ful to them. A dispatch from Guille- 
minot to the Minister of War, dated 
Madrid, November 1st, announced 
that “the Constitutional Chiefs, of 
Estremadura, with the exception of 
the Empecinade, had tendered the 


submission, and that the Brigadier 


Laguna, the bearer of the orders 


of his Catholic Majesty, was on the 


29th of October to take possession 
of Badajoz.” ‘To this suceeeded, on 
the 2d of November, a still, more: 
important dispatch from, Moncey; a= 
nouncing the surrender of. Ba a 
which had . beev, so long and so ably: 
detended by the gallant Mina!, We: 
had, indeed, been im some degree 
prepared for this. by a Proclamatian: 
fromihim of the 25th ef Oetober,,1n 


‘which he calls upon the inbabitants: 


of Barcelona. toy-bend to circum 
stances. they \have not the power of 
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averting. ‘ Inhabltanta of Barce- 
lona—(he says)—I am satisfied with 
your conduct, and I hope for the 
same reason, that you will confide in 
me. ‘Present circumstances are of 
such a nature, that they can be ap- 
preciated by the least penetrating 
mind,—my conduct shall be regu- 
lated by them, and made to conform 
to the welfare of the country.” There 
never existed, perhaps, any Chief- 
tain who had a more noble right 
than Mina to claim the confidence of 
his followers, and there can be no 
doubt, that the surrender of Barce- 
lona took place only because further 
resistance must have been fruitless. 
This event was announced im a brief 
dispatch from Monceg, dated the 4th 
of November, couched in the follow- 
ing terms:—‘“‘ The French troo 
have taken possession to-day of the 
forts and place of Barcelona. The 
troops of the line of the garrison, 
about 5 or 6,000 men, divided into 
four columns, have gone into the 
cantonments which were assigned for 
them. ‘The volunteer militia yester- 
day ‘ deposited their arms. Their 
number was about 7,000. The for- 
tifieations are in the best state ; more 
than 300 pieces of cannon were on the 
ramparts ; we have found a great 
quantity of provisions, and the in- 
habitants received us with great 
confidence.” This short dispatch is 
the noblest record which can remain 
of Mina, and not the less expressive, 
because its praise is unintentional:— 
in the excellent state of the garrison 
—the abundance of provisions—the 
supply of artillery and ammunition, 
and, in short, of every thing which 
required the care and foresight of a 
eneral,: we recognize the proofs of 
is ¢laim to the confidence with 
which. he was trusted: throughout 
the whole campaign he was the life 
and soul of the Constitutionalists, 
and his honourable capitulation at 
last. was due to the fidelity of the 
brave men who were willing to sacri- 
fice themselves if he ed 4 a 
is ‘gratifying to reflect that he, Mi- 
lans, Roten the Governor, and the 
most prominent of the Constitutional 
Commanders, have been teed, 
by the terms of the capitulation, a 
safe convoy either to France or Eng- 
land. ‘Wherever they go, may their 


exile be as happy as it) must be 
and of their refuge 


honourable !—the 


will be more than repaid for it} asy- 
lum by the compliment of theit hav- 
ing sought it. We turn with an 
imlignant regret from these ' brave 
and consistent Patriots, to the con- 
templation of such men as ‘Morillo 
and Ballasteros. The first oif these 
associates, immediately on hisi hear- 
ing thenewsof Ferdinand’s liberation, 
addressed to him a fulsome congra- 
tulation, in which he has the bs\seness 
to boast of his share in “ the’ glory 
of having contributed to this happy 
result!” The following passiige in 
this fellow’s address appears to us 
the very climax of his abomina:‘ions. 
“«« If,” says he, “ under other cir¢um- 
stances, much less difficult than those 
which have lately surrounded ‘us, 
the Spaniards bestowed on you the 
name of Ferdinand the desired, aud 
if, by this surname, they wished it 
to be understood, that they hopd 
every thing from your Majesty, how 
much more must they now wish to 
see your Majesty fully established or\ 
the throne of your ancestors!” It 
is gratifying to reflect, that this 
man’s double baseness has met. its 
due reward, and that even Ferdinand 
now abjures him. What a wretch 
must he be whom Ferdinand’s hatred 
dishonours! Yet so it is—the en- 
mity which exalts and immortalizes 
Mina is all that was wanting to the 
degradation of Morillo. Such is the 
difference between vice and virtue. 
As to Ballasteros, the moment Fer- 
dinand felt himself once more secure, 
he refused even to have an , interview 
with him ; and some reports say he 
is arrested and imprisoned. It will 
scarcely be believed, that be has had 
the mean audacity to address a letter 
to the’ Duke d’Angoulém, recapi- 
tulating his services, and claiming 
from him an asylum in France, from 
the hatred of Victor Saicz, whom 
he denominates, we believe truly 
enough, “ the Monk who now governs 

ain.” Saez is the Kitig’s Prime 

inister and Confessor! It is not 
improbable that the request of Bal- 
lasteros will be granted. No man 
knows better than the IJuke d’An- 
gouléme what the Frenc’a Bourbons 
owe to Ballasteros—pé¢rhaps their 
throne! It is a fact vouched to us 
upon ‘authority we cannot doubt, 
that during his Constitu tional Com-~ 
mand, three entire French regiments 
offered to go over to hin: and juin the 
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Spaniards ; but the answer which 
t-ey received from the pre-purchased, 
traitor was, “ that the Spaniards. 
were able to fight their own cause!” 
Our readers may rely on it, that this 
statement rests on no light authority, 
and the very humblest of them will 
not be:at a loss to conceive what the 
consegiiences of such a defection 
might have proved, at such a time, 
to the Duke d’Angouléme. As _ to 
Ferdinand’s rejection of these men 
after having profited by their treason 
it is quite consistent with his, whole 
conduct—he caunot be grateful even 
to the base-—We now come, in the 
course of our melancholy duty, to 
record the fate of the unfortunate 
Riego, if, indeed, we can call him 
unfortunate, who has died in the ful- 
ness of his fame, and in the service 
of his country. Death has only 
placed his name beyond the reach of 
every human vicissitude—it now 
must be immortal. After his incar- 
ceration in one of Ferdinand’s dun- 
zeons, he was consigned to the care, 
it seems, of a personal enemy, and 
treated with every indignity which 
individual malice and political bigotry 
could devise. On his trial, a trial 
where his most infuriate enemies 
constituted his tribunal, the Spanish 
Attorney-General, in the true spirit 
of his employer, demanded, not 
merely his death, but that his body 
should be divided into four quarters, 
and distributed in different parts of 
Spain. The sentence pronounced on 
him by the Second Chamber of the 
Senores Alcaldes of the Royal House- 
hold and Court was, however, mere- 
ly a condemnation to the gibbet, and 
that he should be conducted to the 
place of execution, passing through 
the most frequented streets of the 
metropolis. That this sentence lost 
nothing of its bitterness from any 
compunction of humanity on the part 
of the Christian band who officiated 
on the occasion, we may learn from 
the fact, that he was placed on, a 
hurdle and drawn by an ass. to the 
scaffold! The windows. of Madrid 
were crowded with Monks to witness 
the spectacle ; and these worthy, Mi- 
nisters of a God of mercy, are, repre- 
sented as having enthusiastically 
cheered the work of murder! The 
nominal accusation .under which 
Riego was tried, was his having been 
a party to the removal of the, King 


from Seville to Cadiz. We have 
been able to glean from French pa- 
rs, and from private letters’ the 
ollowing particulars of his ‘death. 
Our readers will not fail to rématk 
the hyzna ferocity with which these 
monsters ‘of the Faith violated even 
the habitations of the dead, to inflict 
a posthumous revénge ‘ upon their 
enemies. At ten oclock on the 
morning of the Sth, Riego was led 
into the burning chapel, a room 
lighted up and filled with funeral 
emblems. Here he remained durin 
two nights and a day, during which 
awful time his firmness never for. 
sook him for a moment. The only 
sapeession in reference to his fate 
which escaped him was, “ may God 
grant that my death may conduce to 
the happiness and _ tranquillity of 
Spain!” On the 7th he was led forth 
to execution in the humiliating man- 
ner to which we have before alluded ; 
yet all produced no further effect 
than to prove still more the serenity 
with which virtue can suffer; a 
murmur never escaped him. Amongst 
the mob of savages whose demeanour 
was marked by particular ferocity, 
were many who not very long be- 
fore had hailed him in these very 
streets as ‘ el heros de las cabezas.’ 
On mounting the scaffold his legs 
appeared feeble, they were swelled 
from previous illness and the weight 
of his irons. He died with charac- 
teristic intrepidity, and on his death 
being announced, the Priests and 
Monks who crowded round the gib- 
bet set up a Joud * viva.” No doubt 
heaven heard its ministers. | The 
French Commander had filled the 
streets with numerous detachments, 
a precaution which appeared very ne- 
cessary, as many of the rabble were 
observed with arms | under their 
cloaks. On All-saints day, crowds of 
the Royalists rushed to the chtrch- 
yards, and after erasing with their 
sabres the epitaphs of the ‘Consti- 
tutionalists, they draggéd the’ dead 
hodies of Sievra, Pamblei, and ‘Lau- 
daburu out of their graves and tore 
them in~pieces!! The “unfortunate 


widow, and brother of Riego are in 


London. The brother had long since 
solicited a personal interview ‘of the 
Prince de Polignac, ‘which ‘was Te- 
fused, on the plea of unavdidable 
absence from London. The utifiappy 


relatives then drew up 4 petition to 
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the King of France, on the 17th of 
October, to which no answer was 
returned; and on the 14th of No- 
vember, they had forwarded to Mr. 
Canning, a memorial to Chateau- 
briand, supplicating his interference, 
but just as it was about to be dis- 
patched, the news of the victim’s 
death arrived at the Foreign Office ! 
Riego was only in his 38th year. | It 
will be seen that Louis did not even 
deign an answer to this afflicted lady. 
The following account of his owt state, 
proves that the feclings of Chris- 
tianity ought to be nearer his heart. 
It is admitted as correct even by oir 
Ministerial journals, . “ There are 
robably few instances of a patient 
iving so long as his Majesty, in a 
state so deplorable. His chest’ is 
entirely filled with water; his body 
13 a mass of corruption; and the flow 
from his lower extremities is So gréat, 
that it penetrates, in a quarter of an 
hour, a double covering df flannel, 
besides, a wrapping of bark and ‘cot- 
ton, and passes to the footstool on 
which he rests them. When left’'alone 
for a few minutes, he is found in’a 
lethargic. slumber—he even sleeps 
in his carriage when he takes an air- 
ing- He can scarcely move his legs, 
and has lost the usual energy of his 
arms —his head reclines on his 
shoulder as if he had lost the power 
of voluntary motion. In the mean 
while, the smell arising from his legs 
and body, in a state of approaching 
dissolution, is painful to himself, and 
sometimes overpowering to his at- 
terdants. His servants and ministers 
cannot remain long in the room or 
Cabinet where he receives them.” 
Such is the state of a man who is 
said to have refused an answer to a 
petition for mercy! We should have 
thought, perhaps, he was too busy 
in intercessions for himself, were we 
not, told, that he is occupied in ar- 
ranging measures for the public entry 
of the Duke d’Angouléme into Paris 
It is far from improbable, that the 
echo of the joy bells may not cease 
-ere. the sound of the death bell 
begins. . Even were the Jatirels’ of 
victory such as those which bloomed 
_.80._thickly on the brow of Napoleon, 
the very name of Riego would wither 
them, We find, also, that Louis is 
, busy in deciding bet ween the réspec- 
‘tive merits ‘of Savary and ‘T'alley- 


rand, in the affair of the Duke d’Eng- 





hien.  Savaty has in —— 
been excluded from the Thuilleries, 
and Talleyrand is welcomed quite as 
warmly as in the times of the Re- 
public and the Empire. Surely this 
man's clubbed foot was intended as 
symbolic—it should be no more er 
pede Herculem, but ex pede Tulley~ 
rand. “We mistake much, however, 
if there is not a document'now in 
London, which may ° throw) more 
Hight upon this matter: thar his re- 
verence the’ Prince of Benevento 
Wwishes—we allude to the will of Na- 
poleon. After all, the public may 

et peruse this curious document; as 
It seenis the causes of its suppression 
hitherto; namely’ the hopes. of certain 
legatees,' are likely ‘to vanish.) We 
have heard on pretty good authority 
that General Montholon, who lately 
set out on his travels ‘to Vienna, was 
stopped by an imperial mandate at 
Getioa,' and‘. that’ the’ Emperor 
Francis has followed this’ measure 
up by’ a demand ‘of all’ Napoleon's 
property, in the name of his widow 
and son, alleging that he hak no 
right to make ‘a will at the time of 
his decease. This we have every 


reason to give the fullest credit to, 


and, if it be true, is not unlikely to 
lead to some unexpected disclo- 
sures. : 
There is nothing new on the sub- 
ject of the Greeks since our last. 
There was a report on the authority 
of an article from Leghorn, that 
Mavrocordato had been torn to pieces 
ina popular commotion which origin- 
ated in a proposal on his part, to 
pect Greece under the protection of 
ngland. The story was not very 
probable, and has since been con- 


‘tradicted. There is, however, ano- 
‘ther report by the way of Venice, 


stating that the Greek fleet bad been 
defeated by the Algerines; this, is 
not very probable either, but we: give 
it as it bas reached us. Accounts 
from the West Indies state that De- 
merara had resumed its former 
tranquillity, and: preparations’ were 
making’ for the trial of some: mis- 
sionaries, with whom the late insur- 
rection is said to have originated. 
The late motions, however, im the 
House of Commons’ on the» subject 


of thé Slave Trade, have excited 


such a spirit amongst all the islands, 
that Government 'is abont, 'to send 
large military reinforcements thither. 
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Qur military, establishment.is in con- 
sequence to he increased by an ad- 
dition of ten thousand men. 

Great preparations are making in 
America for the election of a Presi- 
dent. Amongst the candidates we 
observe the name of their celebrated 
General, Jackson. Some, however, 
of the more violent of the democratic 
party, are averse to the election of a 
military governor. Their last papers 
mention a fact of considerable com- 
mercial importance, namely, | the 
opening of the great canal which 
connects the Hudson river with lake 
Erie, thus establishing a safe water 
communication between the line of 
American lakes and the Atlantic, 
through the state of New York. The 
debt incurred by the state of New 
York, in the progress of this great 
undertaking, is to be repaid by the 
proceeds of the canal itself, the over- 
plus of which is. subsequently to be 
applied to the education of -youth, 
and to internal improvements. 

Our domestic news for this month 
is very limited. The public mid 
has been much agitated, and indeed 
almost totally absorbed by the details 
of a very barbarous murder, com- 
mitted in Hertfordshire, on a person 
of the name of Weare. This unfor- 
tunate man had it seems been invited 
together with one John Thurtell, and 
a public singer of the name of Hunt, 
to take a day’s shooting at the cottage 
ofa Mr. Probert, in that county, and 
on his way thither was murdered, as 
is suspected, by Hunt or Thurtell. 
There are some circumstances of 
peculiar atrocity connected with this 
event, but considering the proximity 
of the trial, and the exasperated 
state of the public mind, we do not 
think it proper to add to the. preju- 


dice already excited by their publi- 
eation. Next month the trial will 
most likely have taken place, and 


ve may then, without detriment to 
any party, communicate more full 
particulars. While on this subject 
we cannot avoid reverting to, and 
reprobating the conduct of the pore 
press, wi reaper to the unhappy 
men accused of this atrocity... Every 
detail of their previous liyes has been 
over and over again reiterated, every 
anecdote which can tend to their pre- 
judice has been repeated, and prac- 
tices at which humanity revolts so 
positively imputed to them, that 
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they may be said already to haye 


been evaigedt and convicted, It 
is, indeed, most impossible for a 


jury, even with the very best inten- 
tions, to come to the consideration of 
this charge withminds so perfectly un- 
biassed as their heavy responsibility 
would demand of them. e odious 
desire of gain has gone so far upon 
this occasion, as to induce the ma- 
nagers of one of the minor theatres 
to make, the, minutie of the murder 
the subject of a dramatic represen- 
tation. A rule has been. granted 
for a criminal information against 
them in the King’s Bench, and the 
Magistrates have ve Properly pro- 
hibited the future exhibition of this 
spectacle. Under such circumstan- 
ces, our readers will, we are sure, 
give us credit for the motive which 
prohibits our publication till the pro- 
per time arrives, feeling, as we do, 
that human beings so heavily accused 
ought at least to be allowed that 
impartial trial which has ever dis- 
tinguished our criminal tribunals. It 
is rather a singular coincidence, that 
at the very same period, a trial for 
murder should have been proceeding 
in Paris, which seems, in an almost 
equal degree, to have interested that 
metropolis. The accused was a phy- 
sician of the name of Castaing, and 
he was charged with poisoning two 
brothers called Ballet, and of sub- 
tracting a testamentary document. 
The poison used, was called acetate 
de merphine, and though the bodies 
were carefully examined, not a trace 
of it could be found. The most 
eminent scientific professors in France 
were examined, and their evidence 
went strongly to exculpate the ac- 
cused. He was, however, found 
guilty of poisoning one of the ,bro- 
thers, by a majority of seyen to five 
of the jury, and condemned ‘to death. 
The more humane spirit of Eng} 
law requires an unanimous’ verdict: 
Castaing has appealed to the Court of 
Cassation, but with no great chance 
of success. — pio ae a 
The news from Ireland hie sents 
that country as comparatively tran- 
quil—the tran uillity of exhaustion. , 
Parliament ha een orogued to 
the 3d of February, when it meets 
for the dispatch of business. 
Mr. Daniel Whittle Harvey, th 
late member for Colchester, has been 
sentenced to three months’ imprison~ 
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ment, and 2001. fine, for a libel on his 
Majesty. — Nov. 24. 





AGRICULTURE. Nov.24, 
WE have lately inspected a series of cor- 
respondence relative to the.crop of this 
year, containing facts of the utmost im- 
posence, for these letters convey certain 
nformation of the deficiency of the late 
harvest, both as to quality and quantity. 
They are from gentlemen largely engaged 
in iculture and the corn-trade, and 
who have spared neither trouble nor ex- 
pense in obtaining the most correct intel- 
igence. They include accurate re 
irom the northern, western, some of the 
midland, and some of the eastern, counties 
of ae Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, 
and, by their agreement, give strong cone 
jd of he truth of their statements, 
The deficiency appears in some districts to 
be a fifth, and, in others, a third, as com- 
pared with the crop of last year. ‘The 
quantity of really fine wheat harvested is, 
according to these reports, very inconsider- 
able, while the general character is rough, 
inferior, ordinary, and in some counties 
even shrivelled and lean. A proportion is 
stated to be got up very damp, and will re- 
quire a considerable time ere it be in a fit 
state (o bring to market, The only coun- 
ties su to have an average crop are 
Norfolk, Essex, and Lincolnshire. The 
genéral opinion held by these merchants, 
appears to be that the price will rise con- 
siderably, and they draw this inference 
from the probability of a deficient supply 
—from the increased consumption as to 
bulk, arising from the inferiority of the 
corn ucing less flour—from the in- 
consumption of wheaten flour, oo- 
casioned by. its cheapness —from the shorts 
ness of the hay crop—fram the unusually 
bare state of the London markets, and 
from the failure of the petatoe crop. To 
our minds, however, any considerable rise 
is by no means certain. The harvest of 
this year being full a month latér than that 
ef the ing, causcd'a demand for at 
least the supply of that period, beyond 
that of 0822. Even after this unusual 
consumption, a considerable quantity of old 
wheat, stil remained on hand in some 
and from the constant supply of 
water to the mills,.as well as from the 
blowing winds which have ai curing 
the spring and summer, a quantity 
fut eis thrown upon the market. If also 
the harvest of next year should take place 
at the usual ; , the time will be short- 
ened from a month to six weeks, and the 


demand ¢onsequéntly will be so mach the 
less. 

The failure of the potatoe crop is in 
some measure met by the abundant crop of 
hasley and oats, and the. failure in the hay 
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and turnips, by ‘the Tuxuriant growth of 


clover among the barley straw. 


But it may be said, that the power the 
farmer possesses to hold his stock must be 
considered, and the assistance which the 
country banker, in consequence of the 
ebundance of money, and of better pros- 
pects, may be induced to lend nim, These 
circumstances will operate, in some degree, 
to produce a rise. 

t is extraordinary, that during the eleven 
weeks following the harvest of 1822, when 
the importation coastwise into the London 
market vas much greater than the imn- 
portation of this year, the prices <even in 
the face of an acknow crop) should 
rise from 39s. 11d. to 42s. 3d. per quarter, 
while in the eleven wecks ing the 
harvest of this year (although the harvest 
is stated to, have tailed both in point, of 
quantity and quality) the prices have de- 
creased from 59s. lld. to 52s. 10d. It 
should seem, therefore, from these facts, 
that at present there appears to be no ge- 
neral belief in the market of the proba- 
bility of a deficiency of supply. If, 
however, the opinion of a rise should be- 
come general, joined to the recollection 
of what the farmers who sold early Jast 
year suffered, the supply will be less 
sened, and, in this case, the quantity of 
corn thrown upon the market in the early 
part of the year will be greatly increased, 
which will tend to equalize the supply. 

Accerding to the various reports for this 
month, the wheat sowing appears to have 
gone on very favourably, and those wheats 
which are up have a very healthy eppear- 
ance. 

‘Phe importations during the mth have 
averaged weekly: wheat, 6670; barley, 
35655, oats, 70774 peat 1605; flour, 

There has been an importation of foreign 
flour of 2525 sacks; of foreign w 
about. 500 quarters; and of Frish oats, 
7230 quarters; wheat has advanced about 
4s. for prime sainples ; barley is up Se. for 
good malting samples; cats scarcely any 
alteration, but rather en the decline; peas 
have risen about 3s. 

At Winchester Michaelmas Fair there 
was a large show of shecp, which were sold 
at the same prices as those at Weyhall, 
There gee pain gente em 1 
and the horse fair was well » ot 
Salisbury, although the usual quantity of 
cheese was pitched, half remained 

h, fulla tons 


of cheese were brought t warket, and not 
10 were unsold ; it mewayel yor a oe At 
Warminster, the fair was well both 
by buyers and sellers, and both sheep and 
cheese soll readily ; a great deal of business 
was transacted. 

The prices in the Smithfield warket have 
improved, and fine beasts fetch a good 
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price, but inferior sorts find good buyers. 
Beef averages about 3s. a stone, Mutton 
and veal from 3s. 6d. to 4s. 





COMMERCE. 
London, Now 25. 


Notwithstanding the fears that some per- 
sons have entertained, that the French 
having re-established King Ferdinand in 
the possession of absolute power, would 
immediately afford powerful assistance to 
enable Spain to recover her lost colonies, 
it is pretty certain that the English go- 
vernment entertains no fears of any 
such interference: for not only are Con- 
suls, Vice-Consuls, and Commissioners 
to the new governments appointed, but a 
Deputation of Merchants interested in the 
trade to South America having waited on 
Mr. Canning and Mr. Huskisson, have re- 
ceived, it is said, the most satisfactory an- 
awers to their inquiries, respecting the pre- 
sumed intentions of France, with the as- 
surance that the French naval force in‘ the 
West Indies was not considerable, and 
was on the point of being diminished, and 
that the armament fitting out at Brest was 
on a very small ‘scale, calculated merely 
to carry out a few hundred men to rein- 
force the garrisons; and the deputation 
having represented, that many valuable 
ships were ready to sail for South America, 
which it would be better to keep at home, if 
there were any cause ofalarm, the Ministers 
are stated to have replied, that they saw 
no reason for suspending the departure of 
those vessels. We trust that a new and 
extensive field for British commerce will be 
opened in that part of the world ; and have 
only to repeat what we have said on former 
occasions, that it is to bé hoped a too great 
eagerness of competition may not frustrate 
the well grounded expectations that may 
be reasonably conceived, if the quantity 
and quality of the consignments are duly 
regulated according to the probable de- 
mand. . 

Cotton —The demand for Cotton con- 
tinued to be very fair for two or three weeks 
after our last report, and at prices rather 
below those of the August sale, the holders 
being induced to submit to a reduction as 
the prompt approached, so that pretty large 

uantities of East India were taken, both 
jor home a and by speculators ; 
the quantity sold in the fortnight ending 
the Lith of November was about 8000 
bags. Though the holders must have been 
relieved by those sales, they continued in 
the following week to bring forward further 
quantities, at a reduction of 4d. per Ib. on 
Surat, which was sold $d. per 1b. below 
the August sale, and Bengals, jd. In the 
week ending to-day, the sales have been 


2,600 bags, but without any altcration of 
—— The East India pany have 
eclared a sale of 441 Bengals for the 12th 
December :—At Liverpool in five weeks, 
October 18 to November 22, the sales 
were about 40,000 bags, the arrivals 
25,500. 

Sugar—The state of the market has 
been on the whole very satisfatory to the 
holders. Extensive sales have been made, 
and at an advance, at the end of last month, 
of 1s. to 2s. which has been since main- 
tained; though the demand afterwards 
slackened, which might be expected after 
the large sales, no reduction took. place, 
and it is presumed that prices will keep up 
for a time, because on comparing the stock 
in hand, with that of the same time last 
year, there appears to be a deficiency of 
12,000 casks, which is likely to amount 
to 18,000 by Christmas, as no importation 
of any consequence can be expected. In 
this last week, though prices have been 
steady, there has been more disposition in 
the holders to sell, It is remarkable that 
refined sugars have in general been much 
too low, in proportion to the prices of Mus- 
covades, Yesterday and to-day, however, 
there has been a considerable improvement, 
scarcely any lumps to be had under 79s. 
The accounts from the continent are more 
favourable, and the advances since last 
week are Is. to 2s. percwt. Molasses 2és. 

Coffte.—The demand has been consi- 
derable and prices. rather higher.. Last 
week the market was brisk and. prices ad- 
vancing, and the holders. continue. san- 
guine, expecting a further improvement. 

Tallow, with a trifling advance atthe 
beginning of the month, has been heavy 
of sale; the price to-day is about 36s, 6d. 
‘Rum has been in a very depressed state 
for a Jength of time, the unexpected decla- 
ration of a government contract for 100,000 
gallons, at the beginning of this_ month, 
excited hopes of an advance: it was, taken 


the quay 2s. 1ld. with ns of an 
advance, as the demand and_ prices. are 
improving in France. . Best, Geneva 
2s. ‘0 


of nearly $4. per Ib. . “s i 
Oils. igh oils have fluctuated but | 
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RETROSPECTIVE VIEW 
OF THE COMMERCE OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
FOR THE LAST SIX MONTHS. 


THE six months that have passed since 
our last general view of the commerce of 
the united kingdom have not on the whole 
been distinguished by any extraordinary 
and sudden fluctuations ; but, with the ex- 
ceptions that may be found under the par- 
ticular heads, trade has kept on in a pretty 
equable course. The expectations that 
were at first entertained respecting the 
effects of the war between France and 
Spain on the commerce of this count 
have becn in fact totally disappointed. 
After the mighty struggles which we have 
witnessed, the expedition of the Duke 
d’Angouléme to Cadiz has hardly excited 
any interest comparatively speaking, and 
its influence on commerce has been small— 
the temporary blockade of some Spanish 
ports declared by the French government, 
ad some petty vexations said to have been 
practised in consequence, by French cruiz- 
ers stopping British vessels, being we be- 
lieve the whole extent of the interruption 
suffered. An apprehension however, 
which we do not judge to be ill-founded, is 
entertained by several persons, that the 
result of this expedition will be prejudi- 
cial to our interests. That Spain is now 
less in a condition than ever to supply 
her own wants is evident; and should the 
government of the King even enact the 
mest rigorous prohibitions, it is very cer- 
tain that a most extensive contraband trade 
will be carried on. But as Cadiz, and 
probably some other ports (St. Sebastian 
and Corunna for instance), will be oc- 
eupied by the French, they will have 
the best o nity of deluging the 
peninsula with their own goods, while they 
will very readily second the Spanish autho- 
rities in excluding those of England, This 
will be a great blow to Gibraltar, from 
which a most extensive and lucrative trade 
has been carricd on. It is, besides, not 
unlikely that the French government may 
obtain from Ferdinand some beneficial pri- 
vileges for the French trade, as a partial re- 
turn for the efforts made by France to re- 
store him to absolute power, and for the far- 
ther assistance which there is every reason 
to believe will be afforded to Spain, to re- 
cover the South American Colonics. This 
seéms the more likely, as the English Mi- 
nisters have explicitly declared that they 
Will hot consent to the transfer of any of 
the Spanish colonies to France; and have 
even cliosen at this very timie to send con- 
suls, vice-consuls, and commissioners, to 
those colonies which have declared their in- 
dependence, and have successfully asserted 
it. The importance of this step is evident, 
since it must be considered as tantamount 
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to a recognition of those colonies as inde- 
pendent states. The extent of the advan- 
tages that will be reaped by the merchants 
of Great Britain in consequence of this de- 
termination, will very much depend on the 
character of the gentlemen sent, and on the 
instructions they may have received. Our 
ministers, however, appear to be serious- 
ly determined gradually to introduce a 
more liberal system of foreign trade, which 
there is every reason to hope will be fol- 
lowed by other nations, and produce the 
happiest effects for all. The grand diffi- 
culty, 2s we have more than once observed, 
is to depart from a long established system 
in such a manner that the shock arising 
from the transition may be as slight as pos- 
sible. So many interests have been created 
by the encouragement of prohibitory laws, 
that it would be equally impolitic and cruel 
to ruin them, by the precipitate adoption of 
even a manifesily better system. The 
time however is certainly come, when a re- 
turn to a more simple and natural state of 
things can no longer be delayed ; foreign 
nations have gradually acquired the means 
of turning our own system against us, and 
some have even exceeded us, in the seve- 
rity of their commercial restrictions.. Care 
therefore must be taken, when we are 
adopting a change, which will. be advan- 
tageous to our neighbonrs as well as our- 
selves, to stipulate for reciprocal facilities 
from them. ‘This is done in the bill, au- 
thorising his Majesty under certain cir- 
cumstances to regulate the duties and 
drawbacks on goods imported and exported 
in foreign vessels, which having been in- 
serted in the number for August last (page 
228) need not be repeated here. 

Serious differences had arisen between 
the European Powers and Turkey respect- 
ing the navigation of the Black Sea, the 
Porte having thrown obstacles in the way 
even of vessels belonging to those nations 
to which the free navigation to and from 
the Euxine was guaranteed by repeated 
treaties. These disputes have, it appears, 
been ended after very tedious negociations 
between Lord S rd and the Turkish 
ministry ; the issue of which will .be seen 
by the following official notice, published 
by the British Consul at Constantinople, to 
whom it was addressed. 


“ Palace of England, Constantinople, 
_ Sept. 12, 1823. 

“ Sin,—I announce to y u, for the in- 

formation of the factory, that, in conse- 

uence of an arrangement, concluded this 

y, between the Ottoman government and 


me, the removal in the port of Con- 
2x 
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stantinople of cargoes, or parts of car- 
goes, from one European went to another 
European vessel, is henceforth permitted in 
all cases, when an official application to 
that effect shall be made by the embassy, 
in the form agreed upon between the Porte 
and me. STRANGFORD.” 

It is asserted in some foreign journals 
that the Porte has even consented that the 
navigation of the Euxine shall be given to 
all European vessels without distinction : 
but this has not yet appeared in any official 
shape ; though we think it not improba- 
ble that such a concession may be made on 
the arrival of M. Mingiacky at Constanti- 
nople, whither it is positively stated that he 
is going as Russian Envoy, having received 
his instructions from Count Nesselrode at 
Czernowitz, to which place he was summon- 
ed for that purpose during the meeting of 
the Emperors of Russia and Austria at that 
capital of the Buckowina; a meeting which 
is known to have caused considerable sensa- 
tion in the Divan. 

Sugar.—The market was declining dur- 
ing the month of June, till the last week, 
when there was a considerable demand for 
plantation sugar, and extensive busi- 
ness was done at full prices, particularly 
for strong browns, which were scarce. Large 
Hamburgh lumps, for which there had 
been a good demand, declined a little to- 
wards the end of the month; but lumps 
fit for crushing, for the Mediterranean, 
were in great request at an advance of ls. 
to 2s. It is remarkable that during the 
whole months of July and August the 
prices current did not quote the prices of 
any description of sugar as either rising or 
falling, from which it appears that the 
fluctuations were at all events inconsider- 
able: in fact we do not find the decline or 
advance in any one week to have exceeded 
le. or ls. 6d. At the beginning and mid- 
die of August there was a good demand for 
Taw sugars, which was rather checked in 
the Jatter half of the month, by the firm- 
ness of the holders, who were asking higher 
prices, and seemed by no means disposed 
to relax for the purpose of facilitating sales. 
In September the state of the market was 
more favourable to the sellers. At the 
commencement of the month the business 
done was not indeed considerable, as they 
remained firm, and the prices were inclined 
to rise. The sales on the 9th amounted, 
however, to 1200 casks at least, at a.small 
advance, and every appearance of improve- 
ment; brown sugars were not to be had 
under 54s. The demand for refined, how- 
ever, was not so brisk, and the prices de- 
clined. The sales during the whole of that 
week were 4000 casks, Refined were not 
more in demand; brown lumps for Ham- 
burgh 76s. good large 77s. small lum 
for crushing 78s. to 80s. . Molasses steady 
at 27s. Gd. . Hayannah sugars were. in 
great demand in the second.week of Sep- 


tember, 230 chests at a public sale on the 
10th sold ordinary to dne white 37s. to 
45s. Gd, Yellow, 27s. to 29s. In the last 
half of September the demand was steady 
though limited ; but good and fine sugars 
being exceedingly scarce the holders ob- 
tained higher prices, and several extensive 
importers even withdrew their samples in 
the last week, anticipating a further con- 
siderable advance; inferior qualities were 
rather heavy, but without any alteration in 
the price. On the 30th the sales exceeded 
1000 hogsheads, fully supporting the pre- 
vious prices. badoes sugars at a public 
sale that day declined. about ls. especial) 
the good and fine, from 63s. to 69s. which 
had been previously very high in propor- 
tion; no molasses were to be had under 
28s. Refined had not much varied, lumps 
were rather scarce and in demand. The 
demand for foreign sugars was considera- 
ble. 800 chests of Havannah at a public 
sale sold freely. The white at very high 
prices, very white fine, 44s.; ditto good and 
middling, 40s. to 42s. 6d. ; ditto ordinary, 
37s. to 40s.; yellow soft, 26s. to 27s. ; 
brown soft, 23s. to 25s. In October the 
prices of Muscovades had in general a ten- 
dency to rise, though the demand continu- 
ed limited, as the refiners refrained as 
much as possible from purchasing, on ac- 
count of the relatively low prices of their 
goods. The sales on the 2Ist, however, 
were estimated to exceed 1500 hogsheads 
at an advance of Is. In the following 
week the purchases were very considera- 
ble; and on the 28th the opening of the 
market presented a scene of uncommon in- 
terest and activity. The 4 aad advance, 
and the firmness of the h > induced 
the wholesale dealers who were out of stock 
to attend early; and as several brokers 
also were decided buyers, the holders im- 
mediately advanced the prices 1s.; this for 
a short time damped the ardour of the pur- 
chasers, but as the day proceeded the de- 
mand revived, the advance of Is. was 
readily obtained, and at the close of the day 
the estimated sales exceeded 2000 hogs- 
heads, at an advance of Is. to 2s..per cwt. 
These extensive sales have had the very 
natural effect of limiting re. demand, ‘im 
without any reduction in A sere! or 
pm e, for the holders, in 
consequence. of the deficiency of stock, 
compared with the same period last year, 
are very firm, and show no disposition to 
give way. The actual deficiency is 11,000 
or 12,009 casks, and as no considerable 
importations are ex before Christmas, 
it is supposed that by that time, it will 
amount to 15,000 or 18,000 casks, The 
price of the refined is still, too low in com- 
ison with those of raw goods. t 
Coffee, during the greater part of June, 
was at low prices, and gradually declining ; 
but. in the last week the market revived, 
and the prices then were, Dotninica, fine 
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ordinary to middling, 99s. 6d. to 109s. 6d. ; 
Jamaica, good ordinary foxy, (not ‘clean) 
90s. Gd. to 92s. ; good and fine ordinary, 
93s. to 105s. 6d.; Demerara, and 
fine ordinary, 93s. to 113s. 3 ingo, 
9s. to 97s. Gd. In the beginning of July, 
the demand, and the prices on the whole 
improved, but such large quantities were 
brought forward by public sale, as caused a 
decline of 2s. to 3s. per cwt. every week, 
till nearly the middle of August; in the 
week succeeding the 12th, extensive sales 
of British plantation went off with spirit, 
at an advance of 3s. or 4s. per ewt.; Ja- 
maica, , and fine ordinary, 86s. to 98s. ; 
middling, 100s. to 113s. ; Demerara, good 
ordinary, 84s. to 86s. 6d. ; Havannah mid- 
dling, to good ordinary, 81s. 6d. to 88s. ; 
St. Domingo, ordinary, 86s. to 
88s. 6d. ; 337 bags of Ceylon, fair ordi- 
nary, 83s. 6d.; and, though four extensive 
sales took place on the 19th, the prices still 
advanced. This improvement, however, 
was not permanent; with a trifling excep- 
tion at the beginning of ber, the 
weekly reports of the markets present, 
with some little fluctuation, a constant de- 
cline through that month, and to the mid- 
dle of October, in the second week of which 
month, only one ere sale being brought 
forward, the whole sold with an improving 
demand, and rather better prices; the Ja- 
maica indeed at an advance of 2s. to 3s., 
but the prices again declined, so that good 
ordinary St. Domingo was at 72s. to 73s., 
and ordinary, 70s. to 71s.; and, on the 
2ist, there was not a single public sale, the 
holders being unwillmg to bring any thing 
forward. In the succeeding week the de- 
mand improved, but the prices were un- 
changed. The market has since become 
much more favourable, as will appear from 
the usual monthly statement, at page 668 
of the present number; though very far 
from reaching the prices of March or even 
of May, as recorded in our general view in 
the number for June, this year. 
Cotion.—In the month of June, the 
London market was more animated than 
usual, In the second week of that month, 
above 7000 bales were sold at good prices ; 
less business was done towards the end of 
the month, but the prices were still favour- 
able., The sales at Liverpool, in the four 
weeks ending 2lst of June, were 71,000 
bags, and the arrivals above 60,000. The 
demand at Glasgow was also considerable. 
The month of ip will long be remark- 
able, on account of a most i 
speculation; in the course of which, 
sales at Liverpool amounted to nearly 
100,000 bales; at London, to upwards of 
50,000 ; at Glasgow, 10,000; all within 
four weeks. The pri 


follows : . 
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644. to 63d.—Bengal, good, 7d.; fair to 
good fair, Gid. to 6}d.; very ordinary to 
middling, 5{d. to 6%d.-—Pernambuco, 
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very ordinary, 12d. best 14d. duty paid ; 

Orleans, fair to good fair, 8$d. to 9d. duty 

paid.—-Demerara and Berbiee, 12d. to 

13} d.—Curiacoa, and St. Vincent's, 114d. 

to 12d. duty paid.—Boweds, 9d. to 94d. 

It was, of course, to be expected, that 

some relaxation in the demand would suc- 

ceed this memorable speculation, and this 
was, in fact, the case, but with a trifling re- 
duction of price on some kinds only ; yet 
in the last week of July, a single London 
house took 4000 bales of Bengals on spe- 
culation, though.a sale of 30,000 bales 
was to take place at the India House, on 

the first of August. This sale went off 
with great steadiness, but without much 

briskness, except towards the conclusion ; 

Surats were $d. to gd. below the previous 

currency, but good Madras jd. higher; 

being in great request in lieu of good Ben- 

gals, which were not to be met with in any 

considerable quantity, After this but little 

business was doing in the London market, 

till the second week of September, when 

favourable accounts from Liverpool re- 

vived speculation, and 11,000 bales were 
sold at good prices; and, though little was 

done the following week, the holders re- 

mained firm; some, however, began to 

give way as the prompt (7th of November) 

app ed, and offered their cotton of the 
first of August sale at a moderate dis- 

count (about jd.) ; at this reduction, how- 

ever, the demand has been considerable for 

East India descriptions, by speculators ; 

yet, notwithstanding the relief afforded to 

the holders by the sales of the preceding | 
weeks, they have continued up to the 18th 

of November, to bring forward farther 

quantities, and to submit to a reduction of 
$d. per Ib. on Surat, and jd. on Bengal, from 

the prices of the sale of the first of August. 

The sales at Liverpool, in six montlis, 

ending 15th of November, were 308,000 

bales ; the arrivals 250,000. 

Saltpetre and Spices.—These articles of- 
fered but little interest from the dateof our 
last general view, till the East India sale on 
the lith of August. Pimento is, however, 
to be ex , having continued in de- 
mand, and selling veadil y from 84d. to 94d. 
per lb. At this sale, the saltpetre fetched 
from 21s. to 23s. 6d. which was fully 1s. 
higher than had been expected, and nearly 
the whole, which exceeded 4000 tons, was 
bought by speculators ; black pepper, 6)d. 
to 64d. white, 15}d. ; cinnamon, first qua- 
lity, 7s. to 8s. 4d. being at least 1s: above 
the preceding sale prices; second quality, 
5s. 7d. to’ 6s. Gd.; mace, fitst quality, 
5s. ld-; ‘nutmegs, ungarbled; 3s. 1d. ; 
cloves, good quality, 2s. 10d. to 3s. 7d. ; 
ginger, 16s. to 20s. The prices. after the 
sale remained nearly the same, with some 
trifling ng pimento — still: con- 
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tinuing to be in most request. Other 
spices rather tended to decline; and at.a 
public sale on October 17, pepper and. cin- 
namon sold execedingly low; viz. black 
pepper, middling heavy, 5jd. to 53d.; 800 
bales, 33 chests of cinnamon, first quality, 
Gs. Fd. to Gs. Gd.; second, 5s. 10d. to 
Gs. ld. An advance of 6d. per cwt. wok 
place in saltpetre, towards the end of Octo- 
ber. The following is the result of India 
sale on the llth of November; saltpetre, 
1095 tons Company's, 22s. to 23s. Gd, ; 
ditto, 707 tons private trade, 22s. to 
24s. Od.; pepper, 600 bags Company’s 
black, 53d. to 54d. ; ditto 4400 bags pri- 
vate trade, 4'd. to 64d.3 cinnamon, 171 
bales first quality, Gs. 7d. to 6s. 8d. ;, ditto 
159 bales second quality, 5s. Jd. to 
5s. 10d.; cloves, 104 chests Bourbon, 
2s. 4d. to 2s. Jd. ; mace, 14 casks first qua- 
lity, 5s. ld.; nutmegs, 62 casks ungarbled, 
3s. ld.; cassia lignea, 7/. 5s, to 7/. 16s. ; 
ginger, 17s. 6d. to 18s.; sago, 18s. to 32s. 

Hemp, Flax, and Tallow,—The tallow 
narket, though on the whole, inclining to 
unprove, was not very brisk till the begin- 
ning of August, when the high prices of 
meat, the abundance of money, and the no- 
tion that the fishery would prove unfavour- 
able, caused an increased demand; the 
price for arrival was 37s. The market re- 
mained firm, and rather improving, and at 
the end of the second week of September 
was very brisk; yellow candle being at 
39s. and soon after at 4]s.3; but very fa- 
vourable accounts of the fisheries having 
been received, they fell to 39s. 6d. but 
again reached 40s.; and, in the last week 
of September, there were great fluctuations. 
The accounts from Russia stating an ad- 
vance, and the reports of the good suc- 
cess of the fisheries, affecting the market in 
opposite ways ; the former, however, seem- 
ed to have the most weight, as the price 
rose to 41s. Gd. and was still 41s. on the 
last day of the month, though the market 
was heavy. It has since declined with va- 
ious fluctuations, and the price on the 18th 
of November may be stated at 37s. This 
reduction has been caused by one of the 
chief speculators for the advance having 
withdrawn, after privately selling his whole 
stock, Hemp fell 1/. per ton at the begin- 
ning of July, and flax 22 per ton ; some 
trifling fluctuations in both articles have 
since taken place, but very little has been 
doing. 

T'ca.—The market has not been distin- 
guished by any thing remarkably inter- 
esting. At the sale at the India House, in 
the first week of September, Boheas sold 
a shade lower than in June ; common and 
mddling Congous 4d. per lb. higher ; the 
fine Congous rather lower; Twankays $d. 
and common Hysons ld. per Ib. cheaper. 
After the sale, tea was rather heavy, and 


most descriptions to be had on the sale 
t rms. 
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Indigo.—It is remarkable, that notwith- 
standing the high prices at. Calcutta, public 
opinion has not been favourable to this ar- 
ticle; so that at the July sale of. 4613 
chests, few orders had been received, and 
the proprietors were under the necessity of 
taking in about half the quantity. 

The prices commenced and continued 
pretty steady at a reduction on the Com- 
pany’s last Sale of 9d. to ls, 3d. per Ib. on 
the fine and good shipping qualities,, and 
from 3d. to 6d. per lb. on the qualities snit- 
able for home consumption, excepting 
strong coppers, which gencrally brought 
last sale prices, as did also the Oude and 
Madras : the prices afterwards went from 3d, 
to $d. per lb. lower on most qualities, parti- 
cularly the middling and mixed descrip- 
tions ;—-430 chests of the Compatiy’s 


The following is a statement of the num- 
ber of chests at each price, viz. :—241 
chests from 10s. to 10s. Gd. (per Ib.); 1121, 
9s. to 108.3 1330, 8s. to 9s.3 853, 7s to 8s.; 
430, Gs. to. 7s. ; 149, 5s. to Gs.; 49, 4s. to 
5s.3 10, (trash) 2s. 7d. to 3s. &d. 

In the October sale, which began on the 
7th, the quantity brought forward 
nearly 5000 chests. 

The Company. put up 432 chests, ot 
which only 91 chests were sold, the re- 
mainder being taxed too high. Of the 
licensed and private trade, full one-half, 
chiefly middling and low sorts, has been 
taken in by the proprietors. ' 

The prices commenced at a reduction of 
6d. to 1s. per lb., as compared with the lat- 
ter part of the Company’s sale in July last, 
upon all qualities; but on the second day 
an improvement commenced, and increased 
on each succeeding duy to the end, at an 
advance of 3d. to 9d. per Ib. on the first 
day, making the prices nearly equal to the 
latter part of the last sale, particularly in 
the middling and ordinary qualities. 

The following is a statement of the num- 
ber of chests at each price, viz:—118 
chests from 8s. to 8s. 10d, (per Ib.) 571, 
7s. to 8s.; 1858, 6s. te 7s. 3 673, 5s. to Gs. 5 
659, 4s. to 5s. ; 699, 3s. to 4s.; 78, under 
3s. 3 20 (bags, sweepings from) 1s. Gd. to 
Is. Od. . 

The reports from Calcutta of the Indi 
crops were not favourable. 

Rum, Brandy, and Hollands.—The 
prices of Rum have in been low, 
with incidental variations of course, but not 
such as to call for particular notice. The 
government contract of 100,000 gallons 
was taken on the 30th of September, at the 
low rate of ls. 33d. per gallon for the 
whole. The market continued very heavy 
for some wecks ; the unexpected declara- 
tion of a government contract for 100,000 
gallons at the beginning of November gave 

of an improvement; but this was 
taken in the following week at 1s. 34d. per 
gallon. Brandy was at one time inclined 
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to rise, as it was believed the vintage would 
be unfavourable, but the later accounts 
from France tended rather to depress the 
market. The price of parcels here is 2s. 
Ild.to 3s. The new which is expected to 
be better, may be landed on the quay at 2s. 
8d. or 2s. 9d., according to the price in 
France. There has been but little doing 
in Geneva; the supply at market being 
scanty ; the best pale may be now stated at 
2s. 4d. per gallon. 

There is much interest excited in the 
market, by a report that government is 
about taking into consideration the pro- 
priety of lowering the duty on spirits: 
the rumour was first, that the duties on 
rum only would be reduced ; but, we be- 
lieve, it applies generally to spirits, and 
originates in the great expences of the pre- 
ventive service, and the high duties holding 
out so great an inducement to smuggling. 

Oils.—The prices of fish oils rather de- 
clined till the end of July, but the wet 
weather caused a considerable demand for 
Rape oil, which rose to 34/. and a farther 
rise took place in August; this tended to 
keep up the price of fish oils, respecting 
which there was little ground to form an 
opinion, the arrivals having been few, and 
the accounts brought by these vessels of an 
early date. In the first week of Septem- 
ter several vessels arrived from Greenland, 
with more favourable accounts, and fine 
weather having set in, both fish and seed 
oils were lower. The depression was com- 
pleted by the extraordinary produce of the 
Davis's Straits fishery, to which the Green- 
land being added, made the amount of 
20,000 tuns of oil. The prices have been 
since the commencement of October, 197. 
to 192. 10s. Seed oils have been rather 
more in demand, and at advanced prices 
since the middle of November. 





THE FUNDS. 


View of the Fluctuations of the principal 
Stocks viz Bank, 3 per Cent. Consols 


and 4 per Cent. of 1822. 


Bank Srocx.—At the end of May, 
2194; June 3d, 219; Sth to 12th, 217§ 
to 218; 14th, 2202; 20th, 219; 30th, 
2214.—July Ist, 2214 ; 9th, 2234; 15th, 
2244 to 225; 22d, 2264; 30th, 223.— 
August 5th, 2244 ; varying for the rest of 
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the month with some fluctuations, (but 
never falling below 224$,) from 225 to 2264, 
closing on September ist at 2263. It 
opened again on October 11th, at 2254 ex 
div.; 14th, 226; then declining gradually 
to 221}, on the 3lst.— November Ist, 222; 
18th, 223, 2, 4, }. 

THREE PER CENT. ConsoLs.—June 
shut the whole month ; opened July 7th, 
804 ex div. advancing by fractions to Lith, 
82}; 22d, 83, and declining to 803 ; 81 on 
the 3lst.— August Ist, 81%, rising to 834 ; 
the 12th, falling to 82 and a fraction ; the 
30th, 83.—September the 10th, 82 and a 
fraction; 17th, to the end of the month 
generally 83 and a fraction; and so re- 
maining till October 27th, 82§.—Novem- 
ber Ist, 82§ ; and then till the 18th, 83 
and a fraction. 

Four PER Cents OF 1822.—June 2d 
to 15th, 100} to 3; 18th, 101}; 30th, 1025 
—July 2d, 1025; 7th, 993 ex div. The 
highest on the 22d, 102; 3ist, 100%.— 
August, fluctuating the whole month, back- 
wards and forwards, between 100 and a 
fraction, and 101 and a fraction.—Scptem- 
ber, 1014; after the 5th, 102 and a frac- 
tion.—October 1st, 1028, rising afterwards 
to 103 and 104, and fluctuating between 
these prices; 31st, 102;.—November 3d, 
1034 remaining pretty steady at this price 
nearly ; 18th, 103}, § to 4. 

In foreign funds the most remarkable 
variations in the preceding six months 
have been in Colombian and Spanish stock. 
The Colombian, which at the beginning of 
June were at 62, and on the 18th of No- 
vember at 584, have in the interval ex- 
perienced most rapid and ruinous fluctua- 
tions, according to the credit given to the 
various statements respecting the intentions 
of the Colombian government. They rose 
and fell several per cent in the space of a 
few hours, wavering on the 24th of June be- 
tween 47 and 41; on the 25th, between 43 
and 51, reached 59 on the 28th; on the 
24th of July were at 64; and on Septem- 
ber 2d. at 68; on the 3d, 48, 2, 7, and 5; 
they have risen, with many fluctuations, to 
61; and on November 18th, were at 58}. 

SpanisH Bonns or 1821, which were 
37 in Jane, have been as low as 22; and 
November 18th, 253; Spanish Bonds of 
1820, in June, at 47, were at 36 on the 
8th of November. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


The following works are in the préss :— 

Essays and Sketches of Character. By 
the late Richard Ayton, Esq. with a Me- 
moit of his Life, and a Frontispiece. By 
R. Westall, Esq. RA. 

Specimens of the Dutch Poets, with Re- 
marks on tbe Poetical Literature and His- 
tory of the Netherlands. By John Bow. 
ring. and H, S. Vandyk. 

The Star in the East, and other Poems. 
By Josiah Conder. 

Captain Parry’s Second Voyage for the 
Discovery of a North West Passage. 4to. 

A Diary of Political Events in Spain, 
during the Last Year. By Count Pecchio, 

Scurry’s Captivity under Hyder, Ali, 
and Tippoo Sab. 

Things in General. 

A Selection of One Hundred of the most 
Humorous and Entertaining of the Re- 

8 which have ry “ot in the Morning 
erald, in the last Three Years. By Mr. 
Wight, Bow Street Reporter to the Morn- 
ing Herald. Tlustrated by George Cruik- 
shank. 

Observations, Illustrative of the History 
and Treatment of Chronic Debility, the 
Prolific Source of Indigestion, Spasmodic 
Diseases, and various Nervous Afféctions. 
By William Shearman, MD. 


Geographical, Statistical, and Historical 
Description of the Empire of China, and 
its ndanties. By Julius Klaproth, in 
we ols. '4to. with a “ns 

ustrations of English Insects, B 
John Curtis, y 

Lexicon Analogico-Latinum, on the Plan 

PP em Greek Lexicon, with an 
ex E logicus, nearly resembling that 
of Gea! | By Dr. Catey. a 

The [Italian Interpreter, by A. Ber- 
nardo. 

The Spirit of the British Essayists. In 
One Vol. 24mo. 

A Father’s Reasons for not Baptizing his 
Children. By a Lay Member of the Church 
of England. 

A Volume of Sermons, in 8vo. By the 
Rev. John Coates, AM. late Vicar of Hud. 
dersfield. 

Le Philan Chrétien, ou Revue Pé. 
riodique des Travaux et Progrées des So- 
ciétés Philanthropiques et Religieuses dans 
les deux Mondes et specialement en An- 
gleterre. 

Ramfiyana, id est, Carmen Epicum de 
Rama Rebus Gestis, a Poéta Antiquis- 
simo Valmike, Lingua Sanscrita Conrpo- 
situm. Ed. Augustus Guilelmus A Schlegel. 








WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


History and Biography. 
The Calcutta Annual Register, Vol. I. 
forthe Year 1821. 1 Vol. 8vo. 12 Is. 
Memoirs of the late Mrs. Henrietta For- 
dyce, relict of James Fordyce, DD. 12mo. 
Gs. 


Medicine. 

Chevalier’s Anatomical Lectures, 8vo. 
12s. 

Miscellancous. 

A Treatise upon Breeding, Rearing, and 
Feeding Cheviot and Black-faced Sheep in 
high districts. By a Lammermuir Farmer. 
8vo. 5s. 

The New Calliope, being a selection of 
/ British, and occasionally Foreign Melodies, 
with i to each Song. By Juhn 
Bengo, No, I. 7s. 

A Geognostical Essay on the Superposi- 
tion of Rocks, in both Hemispheres. By 
Alexandre de Humboldt. Translated from 
the original French. 8vo. 14s. 

The Register of the Arts and Sciences, 
Improvements and Discoveries, Numbers 
1, 2, 3, 4, price 3d. each. 

Observations on the Antichristian Ten 
dency of Moderm Education, and on the 


Practicability and Means of its Improve- 
ment. By John Campbell, Esq. of Car- 
brook, FRSE. 12mo. 2s. 6d. boards. 
Portraits of the Worthies of Westmin- 
ster Hall. Part I. 8vo. containing 20 
Portraits coloured, price 20s. 
Time's Telescope for 1824, 12mo. 9s. 
Sketches of London and Paris. 8yo. 9s. 
Statement in regard to the Pauperism of 
Glasgow, from the experience of the last 
Eight Years, By Thomas Chalmers, DD, 
8vo, 2s. - ; - 
Seneca’s Tragedies, in continuati 
the Regent’s Pocket Classics. ted by 
Dr. Carey. gine) 
A Treatise on the culture and Manage- 
ment of Fruit Trees. By Charles Harri- 
son. 8vo, 12s. ' , 
Novels and Tales. 
Mountalyth, a Tale, in 3 Vols. foolscap. 
By Jane Harvey, Author of Singularity, 
&e. 16s. Gd. Yo .pa: 
St. Johnstoun ; or John, Earl of Gowrie, 
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Poetry. 

The Fall of Constantinople, a Poem. 

By Jacob Jones, Jun, 8s. 6d, 
Theology. 

The Works of the Rev. Daniel Water- 
land, DD., formerly Master of Magda- 
lene College, Cambridge, Canon of Wind- 
sor, and Archdeacon of Middlesex, now 
first collected and arranged. To which is 
prefixed a Review of the Author’s Life and 
Writings. By William Van Mildert, DD, 
Lord Bishop of Llandaff. 11 Vols. 8vo. 
41. 10s. 

Morning Communings with God, or De- 
votional Meditations for every Day in the 
Year. ByC.C. Sturm, translated from 
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the German, by W. Johnstone, AM. 
2 Vols. 16s. ' 

Sermons Preached {in St. John’s Church, 
Glasgow. By Thomas Chalmers, DD, 
8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Holy Living and ing. By Jerem 
Taylor, DD. New Eaton in 1 Vol. 1nd 
l&mo. 8s. 6d. 

is engry > from Pious Authors. By the 
Author of Miscellaneous Thoughts. 12mo, 


5s. 
Voyages and Travels. 

Travels into Chili, over the Andes, in 
the Years 1820 and 1821, illustrated with 
30 Plates, &c. By Peter Schmidtmeyer. 
4to, 2/. 2s. 








ECCLESIASTICAL 


The Rev. James Webster Huntley, BA, of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, to the Vicarage of 
Glanfield, Oxfordshire; Patron, George Henry EI- 
liott, Esq.—The Rev, James Gedge, MA. of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, to the Vicarage of Humber- 
ston, near Grimsby, Lincolnshire: Patron, Lord 
Carrington.—The Kev, F. RK. Elwin, to be one of 
the private Chaplains of the Earl of Albemarle — 
The Rev. Charles Thos, Langley, MA. Student of 
Christ Church, Oxford, presented by the Dean and 
Chapter of that Society, to the angmented Curacy 
of Cowley.—The Rev. Charles Henry Cox, MA. 
Student of ditto, to the Vicarage of St. Mary Mag- 
dalen, Oxford—The Rev. T. E. M. Holland, of 
Baliol College, to the Vicarage of Stoke Bliss, 
Herefordshire.—The Rev. Archdeacon Wrangham, 
to the Prebendal Stall of Ampleforth, in York 
Cathedral, vacant by the death of the Rev. G. D. 
Kelly.—The Rev T. Gainsford, MA. Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University of Oxford, and 


PREFERMENTS. 


late Student of Christ Church, to the Prebendal 
Stall of Caddington Major, in St. Paul's Cathedral, 
London, vacant by the death of the Rev. T. Win. 
stanley.—The Kev. John Jones, MA. and Chaplain 
of Christ Church, Oxford, to the Perpetual Curacy 
of St. Thomas, in that city.—The Rev. Thomas 
Forster, MA. of New College, Oxford, appoiated 
by the Rev. the Warden of the College, to the 
Mastership of Taunton College School, vacant by 
the resignation of the Kev. Alfred Barker.—The 
Rev, T. B. Clerk, AM, to the Rectory of .+1! Saints, 
Norfolk.—The Rev. F. Calvert, MA. Fellow and 
Tutor of Jesus College, Cambridge, to the Rectory 
of Whatfield, Suffolk, vacant by the death of the 
Kev. J. Plampin.—The Bishop of Bangor has ap- 
pointed the Rev, John Warren, MA. Fellow of 
Jesus College, Cambridge, Chancellor of the Dio- 
cese of Bangor. 

CAMBRIDGE.—The Subject of the Chancellor’s 
English Poem for the present year is “ Athens.” 
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BIRTHS. 
Nov. 4.—At Herne Hall, Mrs. Currey, a daughter. 
6. soe lady of J. Smith, Esq. of Uplands, Devon- 
® a Son. 
7._At his house, York-plage, the lady of Joseph 
Hume, Esq. MP., a daughter. 
8. At Pimlico Lodge, Mrs. Elliot, a daughter. 
— At Plymouth Dock, the lady of Col. J. J. 


Cochrane, 3d Guards, a son. 
9. The lady of Capt. Mackenzie Fraser, of the 93d 


regt. a son. 
10. The lady of Col. Woodford, of the Coldstream 


nards, a son. 
12. At Portsmouth, the lady of Major-Gen. Sir 
James Lyon, KCB. a daughter. 
—_At Jesus College, Cambridge, the lady of the 
iy Dr. French, a daughter. 
18, In Gloucester-place, the lady of East George 


Clayton, Esq. a son. 
15.. At Connaughlit-place, the lady of Sir Charles 


enry Coote, Bart. MP. a daughter, 


IN IRELAND. ) 
At Tin k, in the county of Carlow, the lady o 
Capt Hill, a son. %, r / 


ABROAD, 
At Constantinople, the lady of the Rev. H. D. 
Leeves, a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Oct. 17.—At Salisbury Cathedral, John Mirchouse, 
Esq. of Brownslade. Pembrokeshite, to Miss 
Elizabeth Fisher, youngest daughter of the Bi- 

“shop of Salisbury. 

19. Major Stepney Cowell, of the Coldstream 
Guards, - iss Murray, eldest danyhter of (ie- 

urra 


neral John Murray. A 

2. At Twickenham, Eaward HaMt Alderton, 208 
of the loner Temple, to Miss , daughter 
the late Rev, Edward Drewe, of Broadhembury, 
Devonshire. 


Nov. 3.—The Rey. W, Vernon, of Hanbury, Wor- 
cestershife, to Miss Foley, eldest daughter of the 
late Herbert Foley, Esq. of Ridgeway, Pem- 

‘ brokeshire. a 

. At St. George the Martyr's, Quecn-square, J. 
Vissey, Esq. of Breter, 10 Seca, relict yf James 
Rooker, Esq. of New Bank and of 
Perceval-street, Northampton-square, 

— AtSt.G ’s, Hanover- square, George Marsh 
Linthorne, Esq, of Poole, Dorsetshire, to Maria 
Clarke, of Belgrave house, Grosvenor-place, 

oungest daughter.of the late W. Clarke, Esq. 
w Bookseller, of Portugal-street, Lincoln’s- 
Inn-fields. ' 

— Wm. Pott, Esq. of Bridge-street, to Mary, eldest 
daughter of Sir Charles Price, Bart. 

— Lately, W. Clayton, Esq. third son of George 
Clayton, Esq. of Lostock-hall, near Preston, 
Lancashire, and nephew of the late Lord Gard- 
ner, to Mary, third daughter of the late Edw 
Gorst, Esq. of Preston, and niece of the late Ro- 
bert Lowndes, Esq. of Bath. iG A 

5. At Kenn pn, Robert Mitchell, jun, Bsq. 
eldest son of Robert Mitchell, Esq. of the island 
of Tobayo, to Fanny, youngest danghter of 
Jolin Madden, £q. of Brompten. = 

6. At Arundel, Mr. Cust, of Curzon-street, to Fae 
Wall, relict of the late. Brevet-Major m 
Wall, of the Royal Artillery, 

8, At St. La Chelsea, the Rev, Henry P. 
Hulme, of Clifle, Kent, to Charlotte, eldest 
daughter of Benjamin Sparel: Ese, Chelsea, 

—At ~" Pancras a as -, Esq. 

of Guilford-street, Kussell-square,. runces 

Marguret, eldest daughter of the Rev, RK. Hol, 
land, of Sprevton, Devonshire. 

10. At ee loons — Stevenson 
Davi , Esq. of, ma n neshire. 
@ Anne, oniy4 ter of Gil Aratthiso 
Esq. aud of the Sir W 
Farquhar, Bart. Immediately after the ceremony 

the new-married couple set off for Italy. 
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— At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, by the Rev. G. 
Ludford Harvey, Vicar of Diseworth, and one of 
the Domestic Chaplains of the Duke of York, 
Henry N. Daniel, Esq of theRoya! Artillery, to 
Margaretta Lacy, only daughter of Sir Ludford 
Harvey, of Bedford-place. 

1]. At St. James's Church, Henry Wyatt, jun. 
Esq. of Oakley, Suffolk, to Emma, youngest 
daughter of Mr. Squibb, of Saville-row. 

— At Lambeth Church, Major-Gen. Young of the 
Royal Artillery, to Catherine, daughter of the 
late J. B. Bucknell, Esq. of Doctor's Commons. 

12. At Kennington, George Chandler, Esq. Capt. 
of the 10th regt. to Mary Lee, second daughter 
of the late Thomas Lee, Esq. of Riagwood, 

ants. 

i3. At St. Pancras, A. H. Lane, Esq. of the 12th 
Laucers, to Eliza, danghter of the late Capt. P. 
Sampson, of the East India Company’s service. 

18. At Leybourve, Thomas Gardiner Bramston, 
Esq. of Screens, Essex, to Charlotte, widow of 
the Rev. Brook Jobu Bridges, and daughter of 
Sir Henry Hawley, Bart. of Leybourne 
Grange. 

IN SCOTLAND. 

At Edinburgh, Lieut. Henry Steele, R. N. to Mar- 
garet, third daughter of the late Capt. J. Sten- 
house, 20th regt. foot. 

At Palseley. Glen Urquhart, Inverness-shire, Sir 
Charlies Chambers, one of the Judges of the 
— Court of Judicature, Bombay, to Isa- 
bella, youngest daughter of the late Major Wm. 
Wilson. 

ABROAD. 

At Albion Villa, near Gothenburg, by the Dean of 
Gothenburg, the Rev. Morgan Morgan, of Tyne- 
y-Garth, Coallengahive, and Chaplain to the 
British reaey at Gothenburg, to Fanny, eldest 
daughter of John Nonnen, late of James-street, 
Buckingham Gate, Westminster. 


DEATHS. 


Oct. 16.—Lady Hamilton Dalrymple, wife of Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir J. Hamilton Dalrymple, Bart. 

18. Henry James Leigh, Esq. ef Stoneleigh 
Abbey, Warwickshire. He was only son of Lady 
Caroline Leigh, sister to James, last Duke of 
Chandos; and sat last in parliament forthe city 
of Westminster, His estates, which descend to 
his son Chandos Leigh, Esq. are extensive. 

— At his seat, Ashridge Park, Herts, the Right 
Hon. John William Egerton, 7th Earl of Bridge- 
water. This nobleman, who was the eldestson 
of the late Dr. John Egerton, Bishop of Dur- 
ham, and grandson efthe Hon. Henry Egerton, 
Bishop of Hereford, succeeded his cousin, 
Francis, third Duke of Bridgewater in 1803. He 
has munificently bequeathed 600U/. per annum 
for ever, for the empioyment and improvement 
of the Poor of the parish of Ashridge. His 
chief estates are leftto his Countess, deducting 
18,0001. per annum for his brother the Hen. and 
Rey. Francis Egerton, the present Earl, after 
whose decease and that of the Countess, they 
develve on the Hon. Mr, Cust, eldest son of 
Lord Brownlow. 

30. At Hastings, in his 8ist year, the Rev. Edmund 
Cartwright, DD. FRS. of Hollenden House, 
Kent, Prebendary of Lincoln, Rector of Geadby, 
Merwood, Leicestershire, and South Searle, and 
Perpetual Curate of Brampton, Notts. 

Nov. 1.—<At Stapleton Grove, near Bristol, after a 
= og an Mrs. Castle, relict of Michael Cas- 
the, Esq. 

3. In his 76th year, William Pugh, Esq. of Caer- 
Howel, Montgomeryshire. 

— At Blackheath, Gen. Sir A. Parri p, Bart. 

5. At Weymouth, afier along illness, Colonel Chi- 
chester, of Arlington Court, Devonshire. 

— In Bedford Street, Bedford Square, in her 20th 

ear, Mary, only daughter of the late Hon. Robt. 
amilton, of Queenston, Upper Canada. 

6. gt Wee bones, New Steyne, Brighton, Thomas 

vke, Esq. 

-— In Sobo Square, Lady Burton, relict of Sir J. 
Burton, and wife of Mr. Baikie. 


— At Hammersmith, in her 55th Mary Ap- 


ear, 
nabeila, wife of John Crowder, Esq. Alderman 
of the Ward of Farringdon Within. 

— Athis Chambers, in the Inner Temple, after a 














[Dec. 


few days’ illness, the Hon. Frederick Eden, Bar- 
rister-at-law, eldest son of Lord Henley. 

— At Bath, Mrs. Grace Blackwood, second dangh- 
ter of the late Sir R. Blackwood, Bart. 

7. At Boveney, in his 66th vear, Montague Grover, 
Esq. many years an active Magistrate for the 
County of Bucks. 

— Sarah, wife of John Betts, Esq. of Great Rus- 
sell Street, Bedford Square. 

— At her house, Great Russell Street, Mrs. 
Blanchard, relict of the late Caleb Blanchard, 


Esq. 
8. At Westoe Lodge, Cambridgeshire, aftera long 
: Iness, aged 62, Mary, wife of Benjamin Keene, 


sq. 
10. At Brighton, aged 81, Wm. Mitchell, Esq. of 
— Harley Street. 

11, After an illness of 24 hours, the Rev. Benjamin 
Wainewright, MA. of East Bergholt, Suffolk. 
— At his house in Great Ormond Street, in his 

7 ist year, the Rt. Hon. Sir Richard Kichards, the 

Lord Chief Baron. He succeeded in this high 

office to Sir A. Macdonald, who survives him. 
— At his house, in Piccadilly, Mr. Joseph Hunt, 


aged las 

12. At Wimbledon, Mrs. Meyrick, relict of James 
Meyrick, Esq. 

— At the Priory, Hertford, Mrs. Ellis. 

— At Brighton, Elizabeth Helena, only child of 
the late Hon. John Perceval. 

ry hn Clifton, Lady Sullivan, relict of Sir B. Sul- 

van. 

— AtCheltenham, Mrs. Hyde, wife of John Hyde, 
Esq. late of Lexbam Hall, in the County of 
Norfolk. 

— In Hatton Garden, in his 68th year, Mr. Chas. 
Taylor, author of the improved Edition of Cal- 
met’s History of the Bible, and editor of Dr. 
Wells’ Scripture Geography, and other works on 
the subject of Biblical Literature. 

a Augustas Bouverie, Esq. Auditor of the 

xcise. 

15. In Beaumont Street, aged 78, the Rt. Hon, the 
Earl of Portmore. 

17. At Port Elliot, the Rt. Hon. John Craggs El- 
liot, Earl of St. Germains. His suc 
ceeded his fatherin 1804; he was twice married, 
but not having any issue, the title devolves upon 
his brother, the Hon. Wm. Elliot. 

22. In Old Palace Yard, in her 63d 
wife of Henry Bankes, Esq. 
Castle. 


ear, Frances, 
P. of Corfe 


IN SCOTLAND. 

At Edinburgh, David Robertson, Esq. 

At his seat at Candie, in his 73d year, Matthew 
Ross, Dean of the Faculty of Advocates in Scot- 
land, which dignified station he filled to the 
satisfaction of the Scottish Bar, of which he was 
a distinguished ornament. 

At Dundee, in her 21st year, Anne, eldest dangh- 
ter of the Rev. H. Horsley, and grand-daughter 
of the late Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. 

At Almondale, near Edinburgh, in his 76th year, 
5 Lord Erskine, of an inflammation of the 
chest. 


IN IRELAND. 
At the Glebe House, Wexford, Archdeacon Elgel. 


ABROAD. 

At Carderan, near Bourdeaux, Lady Sophia Pierre- 
point, wife of the Rt. Hon. Henry Pierrepoint. 
At the Hague, the Kt. Hon. Reinard Deiderick 
Jacob Baron de Reede Ginckell, Count of the 
Holy Roman Empire, Lord of Ameronger Ginc- 
kell, Elst, and Livendael, Earl of Athlone, Vis- 
count Augbrim, Baron of Ballemore, and late a 
Colonel in the Army. He is succeeded in his 
Estates by his only sou George Godart Henry 

Lord Aughrim. 

At Jersey, in his 43d year, J. Dumaresque, Esq. 
His Majesty’s Attorney General, and Colonel of 
the First hosienent of Militia of that Island. 
His death was occasioned by an attack of apo- 
plexy, while in the Assembly of the States. 

At Xeres de Ja Fontera, in Spain, James Gordon, 
~ Esq. of the Firm of Gordou and Co. in that 

ity. 

At Borden Town, New Jersey, in his 49th year, 
General Lallemand, of a disease in the stomach, 
under which he had laboured for some time. 
He was a General of Artillery under Napoleon, 
and Member of the Chamber of Peers. 























